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Now Endorse Lhis Better Wad | 


ITH the development of Cork-Tex Wads, thousands 

of sportsmen have now found that even the mos‘ 

modern shot shell can be definitely improved. This 
has been proven by the great quantity of Cork-Tex wadded 
shells sold for every kind of use. 


Cork, the basic material of Cork-Tex wads, is a natural seal- 
ing medium. Like in all natural products, a variation is found 
in the cork wood itself, so the use of cork wood alone for 
wadding could only be accompanied with varying ballistic 
results. 


However, Cork-Tex wads, being a manufactured product of 
cork wood combined with a strong, scientific binding material 
containing an effective lubricant, embody all the advantages 
derived from the natural resiliency of cork wood. Further, 
they are made still more effective by our processing—-and 
are absolutely uniform. 


More and more, shell manufacturers as well as the sports- 
men of the country, realize that efficient wadding is a very 
important factor in shell performance. 


Cork-Tex wads, by their resiliency, provide an ability to ex- 
pand, thus giving great sealing efficiency; and by their solidity 
and uniformity, make this expansion constant and equal at 
the critical points 


Because of the uniformity of performance thus secured, all 
sportsmen who have tried Cork-Tex wadded shells agree 
that they are the shells of the future. 


BOND MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


SO9 MONROE STREET WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


NOTE: We do not make shells, but make Cork-Tex wads for 
shell manufacturers, 


TRADE MARK REG. 


dhe WAD =.‘ 
Endorsed By SCIENCE ° 
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HAWK FOOD 


HE DUCK HAWK flies so much 

faster than a wild duck that he can 
pick a choice morsel froma flock 
of flying waterfowl, catching his 
meal in mid-air. 


Duck hawks, goshawks, Cooper's 
hawks and sharp- 
shinned hawks are mi 
gratory. Here today, 
gone tomorrow. Kill 
them whenever the 





opportunity offers. The last three spe- 
cies may not exact a heavy toll from 
mature water-fowl, but on the breed- 
ing grounds they are able to create 
great havoc with the young birds. 













hee 
eas 


Reruces must be established over 
the country where a constant war- 
fare is waged on vermin. Our mi- 
gratory game must have sanctuary 
where it can nest, rest and feed 
in peace. The Public Shooting 
Ground — Game Refuge Bill will 
establish such areas in every state, 
Have the men who represent you 
in Washington assured you they 
will vote for this bill? Get busy. 
Write them today. Help the work 
along by joining the American 
Game Protective Association. 











American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 





THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 


Gentlemen: ; - 
; ; 1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
_T enclose a check for $.................-.- to cover dues of $1 and subscrip- 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
tion to the magazine checked below for one year, beginning (at once) 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
(at the expiration of my present membership). hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
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Publication 7 Price ua pag tn 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
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Again the Mellhenny Club 


ig has been aptly said that “What’s 

everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness”—in other words, when a man starts 
out to accomplish something of interest 
and profit to himself, he immediately out- 
lines his plan, gets hold of his friends 
and his aides, lays the proposition before 
them, and thru his personal friendship, 
his magnetism and his enthusiasm he puts 
the thing over. That is the result of one 
man’s business. But what is everybody’s 
business is first laid on the desk for at- 
tention tomorrow, looked over casually 
next day and pigeon-holed the following 
one—where it remains until the danger 
bugle sounds. 


The common public doesn’t always 
have the opportunity of enjoying that per- 
sonal interest or profit in the enterprise, 
and therefore it is more or less indifferent 
to the plan—unless some unselfish phil 
anthropists, with nothing but honor to 
gain, open the eyes of the sleeping public 
by warnings that its*rights are being 
transgressed. Then it may arise, but it 
is hard to make it go with the same 
activity as the promoter himself, for it 
lacks that personal interest. 


I merely cite the above to show how it 
might be possible for Mr. MclIlhenny to 
work very fast, while we, the common 
people—whose only selfish purpose in 
this instance is the lives of our wildfowl, 
whose only profit the enduring plan of 
good sportsmanship—may wake up some 
dark morning and find that this duck 
club has become a reality, and that the 
results of those $400,000 so beneficently 
given by Mrs. Sage, Mr. Rockefeller and 
others have been wiped from the face of 
the earth as far as any good they may 
hereafter do for duck protection is con- 
cerned. 


The MclIlhenny forces talk very elo- 
quently of what little shooting those 
4,000 members will do, of the feeding 
that has been done over the sanctuaries 
for the purpose of saving those ducks 
from starvation, and which will be done 
on the club grounds, too; of the wardens 
employed to keep poachers off, etc., ad 
infinitum ad nauseam. We have belonged 
to duck clubs and we have shot with 
duck hunters, and we know what good 
shooters these gentlemen usually are, and 
especially what wonderful shots they 
would be if they were shooting on ground 
on which, as Mr. Mcllhenny says, it 
might be possible to produce as many as 
1,000 ducks to the acre. As to his feed- 
ing, patrolling and other “benevolent” 
practices, we wish to compliment him— 
but on his good business judgment only; 
for where is the man with even the busi- 
ness acumen of a very stupid person who 
would not take good care of those ducks 
now, knowing that later they will fall 
for his duck club feed and all the other 
devices known to a millionaire duck club? 

It is natural that Mr. McIlhenny should 
take a personal interest in all the birds 
that fly from the four winds, in his sec- 
tion, but particularly over those preserves 
and his own duck land, for will they not 
all some day gyrate about his duck club 
grounds and feed on the tasty, luscious 
food laid out for them—food that will be 
incomparably superior to that found in 
the old sanctuary gfounds, which they 
will practically desert? 


We are told that MclIlhenny is willing 
to sell. What of that? There is nothing 
in my business that I will not sell—if I 
get a high enough price. I have been 
informed he is willing to part with it for 
$900,000. Nice price, if that is the truth, 
considering the fact that he once ad- 
judged it useless for duck conservation, 
or words to that effect, and the further 
fact that it is only about one-third the 
size of all the sanctuaries nestled around 
it, which cost about $400,000. Figure it 
out. As a wild life conservationist I 
would consider Mr. MclIlhenny a pretty 
fair real estate dealer, particularly*if he 
has the nerve to hold it for $900,000. 


A wire sent Outdoor Life from Mr. 
Robert W. De Forest, brother of Mr. 
Henry W. De Forest, New York City, 
dated December 7, 1923, is interesting in 
connection with Mr. MclIlhenny’s plans. 
Mr. Henry W. De Forest had charge of 
the Sage interests, helped MclIlhenny 
many years ago to put thru the Sage Wild 
Life Refuge at a cost to Mrs. Sage of 
$160,000, and is recognized everywhere 
as an honorable and a truthful man. 
Robert De Forest’s wire reads: 

When Mcllhenny suggested the purchase 
of the Rockefeller Refuge, Mr. Henry W. 
De Forest called his aitention to the fact 
that there was a considerable tract of land 
between it and Marsh Island. His reply was 
that this was of little or no value for refuge 
purposes. 

No one in Louisiana certainly has seen 
land (and especially marsh land) in- 
crease at the tremendously alarming pace 
as shown by Mr. Mcllhenny’s statement 
mentioned in the above wire and by the 
value which he places on this land at the 
present time. There seems to be no very 
substantial reason for this wonderful ad- 
vance, and until we are shown such a 
reason we shall merely conclude, as we 
did some time ago, that the new duck 
club area is merely land which is similar 
in value to that occupied by the old sanc- 
tuaries, and therefore that if this land is 
taken over, as we believe it should be, 
no higher price in proportion to the Sage 
and Rockefeller Sanctuaries should be 
paid for it. 

It is great to receive word from Will H. 
Dilg, president of the Izaak Walton 
League, condemning the Mcllhenny club. 
Mr. Dilg is widely known as a wild life 
conservationist, a lover of the woods and 
waters and a wonderful organizer, for he 
is the father of the Izaak Walton League. 
He recently wired us as follows on this 


subject—words which are wide meaning 
and true: 

Personally I agree with Hornaday and the 
rest of the informed conservationists thruout 
the nation, who almost to a man support 
his principled standard. I hope that the Mc- 
Ilhenny area will be taken over by either the 
state of Louisiana or by the National Gov- 
ernment, as there seems to be no other 
rational course. 

Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, founder of the 
Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, 
and recognized authority of wild life in 
America—in fact, the watch-dog of our 
conservation interests—writes: 

In this big duck-killing scheme, with a 
huge prize in cash as the stake for its pro- 
moter to work for, and perhaps to fight for, 
it will be a contest of Dollars vs. Conserva- 
tion. This is to be no ordinary ducking club. 
We never before have seen anything like it! 
Will those two great sanctuaries, made in 
good faith with $367,000 of Northern money, 
because Northern people trusted the people 
of Louisiana, be half ruined for all time to 
promote a scheme for money-making and 
game slaughter on a large scale? Let us see. 

The honor of Louisiana is at stake on this 


issue. 

Hon. John M. Parker, governor of 
Louisiana, writes Outdoor Life as follows: 

I thank you very much for your letter 

* protesting against the establishment 
of a hunting club in Louisiana in the midst 
of the bird sanctuaries, and write to assure 
you that this state wiil do everything in its 
power to see that the agreement relative to 
the protection of wild life is closely lived up 
to in letter and spirit. 

How could any sane man expect to pull 
$4,000,000 out of membership dues alone 
(and there would probably be privilege 
fees in addition) from such a club unless 
he offered some such wonderful shooting 
inducements as those which lie in being 
able to do the shooting while almost com- 
pletely surrounding by $400,000 worth of 
game sanctuaries paid for by the “other 
fellows”? Is there a gun club in the 
world in a single way like it? No. 

Is there another spot in the United 
States where MclIlhenny could go and, 
following the same tactics which he is 
using here, get such a wonderful site for 
a duck club? Is there a game conserva- 
tionist in these United States who, after 
looking over that wonderful sanctuary 
ground, could see with envy the idea that 
he is now promulgating? Wouldn’t any 
other true lover of conservation and wild 
life say: “As far as I am concerned, I 
shall never allow a hand or a gun to be 
laid against those birds”? 

There are only a few such large duck 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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SCALE STATUTE MiLES 


Ga Club Property 
(IM + Rockefeller Wild Life Refuge 


CII) $= Sage Wild Life Refuge 









EXSY Rainey-Mclihenny and Louisiana State Refuges 








Mr. Mcllhenny’s map of the sanctuary and duck club areas 





Any of our game or conservation associations desiring reprints of this story may have them at cost—$6.00 per 1,000 copies, carriage prepaid 
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Every Steel Rod Is Not a Bristol 








A man, who is quite a fisherman, ad- 
mitted the other day that he thought all 
steel fishing rods were Bristols. This is 
conclusive proof of the popularity of 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, but it is a 
dangerous situation for every fisherman. 
Be sure yours is a Bristol and then you 
will know you have the best, a rod 
which will stand up under hard use 
and give the maximum of service. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CoO., 


Meek and Blue Grass Reels and King- 
fisher Silk Fishing Lines—fit running 
mates for Bristol Steel Fishing Rods. 
All three are made by the same people 
with the same skill and care. 


These long Winter nights are lazy spells 
for fishermen. Write today for a Bristol, 
Meek and Kingfisher Catalog. Mailed 
free on request. Study it carefully; find 
what you need for next Spring. 


Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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In Virgin Game Mountains 


B*Y September 28th Stanley Clark and I 

were well into the mountains to the west 
of the Smoky River. We had stopped at one 
camp to hunt, and had each gotten a moun- 
tain goat. On this day’s hunt we had seen 
a lot of other goats, eight ewes and a bunch 
of fourteen caribou, and it began to look as 
tho we had at last reached a good game 
country. On September 27th we crossed the 
Muddywater River twelve miles above where 
it empties into the Smoky, and pitched our 
tepee in a deep canyon in the range between 
the Muddy and Sheep Creek. The Muddy 
is a big stream rising almost on the con- 
tinental divide, and is practically unknown 
except for a short stretch adjacent to the 
point where the Phillips Trail crosses it. 
The year before (1921) my friends, John M. 
Holzworth and Lee Davis of the Camp Fire 
Club, with Ernest Harrison, traveling along 
the continental divide, had run into a bad 
blizzard which increased so in severity that 
they were forced down into the shelter of 
an unknown valley. For three days they 
traveled down this valley into the teeth of 
the blizzard, having a pretty hard time of 
it—deep snow, down timber, muskeg, and 
no trail. While they had no time or inclina- 
tion to look around or hunt on the way down, 
they told me that the number of deeply- 
worn game trails they saw in this valley was 
most remarkable, and they all three wanted 
to get back some day. Finally they got down 
into the Smoky Valley, and found that it 
was the Muddy that they had come down. 
So far as known, they were the only white 
men who had ever been along the upper part 
of the Muddy. 


JANUARY, 1924 


Townsend Whelen 
PART II 
Caribou and Grizzly Bear 


In this number the writer tells of his arrival 

in the heart of the game country, of his hunt 

over ground bearing no evidence of ever hav- 

ing been seen before by white man, and of 
the taking of several fine trophies. 


Leaving our camp the morning of the 28th, 
Stanley went west to look over the country 
in that direction, while I climbed the high 
range to the east of camp, which looked as 
tho it ought to contain sheep. I saw nothing 
but ewes and scenery, but getting back to 
camp at dusk I found Stanley there in a very 
excited frame of mind. He had gotten way 
over to the west to a point where he could 
look into the valley of the Upper Muddy, 
and on the mountain on the opposite side 
above timberline he had made out an animal 
with his field glasses. It was too far to 
identify the animal positively, but it would 
seemingly work for quite a time in one spot, 
then travel quickly for a hundred yards or 
so, and spend from five to ten minutes in 
another spot, and so on. The only animal 
that behaves in this manner is a bear dig- 
ging out ground squirrels or feeding on 
roots, and it was pretty certain that it was 
a bear he had seen. Anyhow, we determined 
to take a look at that mountain and the 
valley of the Muddy the next day. Stanley 
reported that the country was so rough that 
we could not take horses into it, so it was 
to be a back-packing proposition. 


No. 1 





of the North 


We got together a little grub, a light silk 
tarp, one blanket, a hand axe, a fry pan and 
kettle, and started on the morning of the 
29th. First there was the stiff climb out of 
our canyon, then about two miles of rough 
going over a high, rocky, burnt-over plateau, 
and then a descent down a very heavily- 
wooded mountain to the Muddy. Then we 
worked up the Muddy for about five miles, 
being much retarded by cut banks, sloughs 
and windfalls, and finding the walking on 
the boulder flats rather trying with heavy 
packs on. Here and there in the valley we 
found traces of an old Indian trail which 
helped us for a hundred yards or so at a 
time. Finally, about 3 o’clock we came to 
a nice flat in the valley, and here we found 
the remains of an old Indian camp. There 
were three sets of tepee poles and five drying 
racks still standing. All of the poles were 
rotting, which indicated that they had not 
been used for forty years at least, as it takes 
about that time for cut poles off the ground 
to rot in this country. With all these drying 
racks it looked to us like a good hunch for 
a fine game locality, so we camped here. 
The mountain in which Stanley had seen 
what he thought to be a bear was directly 
opposite us across the Muddy. We spent the 
remainder of the afternoon in making our- 
selves comfortable for the night, getting in 
firewood and balsam boughs, and felling a 
tree over a place on the river where the 
current was divided by an island. We would 
thus be able to cross the first thing in the 
morning, using the tree across the swiftest 
and deepest channel, and fording the smaller 
channel. 
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Top—While we were skinning the bear the 
peaks across the valley became visible 
Circle—The grizzly killed in a cloud above 
it had been sighted 

Bottom— Back at our main camp in the brule. 


That night we had a little rain, but were 
fairly comfortable under our little tarp, but 


the next morning it was snowing a little, 
and up toward the top of the mountain we 
could see quite a deep fall of snow. Never- 
theless we decided to climb up and look for 
the bear, and at least get a line on the 
country. So sunrise saw us fording the icy 
waters of the Muddy, and making our way 
up a steep hillside covered with willow and 
small jackpines. Half way up, the mountain- 
side became a little clearer and the willows 
became much thicker. We came to many 
moose tracks, then a regular cobweb of 
moose trails thru the willows, and finally we 
found a moose trail going straight up the 
mountain that was as plain and as deeply 
worn as any man-made forest reserve trail 
you have ever seen. This helped us a lot to 


clouds descended and the 
above a sea of white 
timberline six days after 


; Here we spent three 
days resting up and caring for our trophies 


get up, but by now it 
was snowing hard and 
blowing a gale, too. 
Arriving near timber- 
line, Stanley and I sep- 
arated so as to have 
double the chance of 
seeing something and 
getting a line on the 
game from any trails 
we might find. I went 
along the mountain just 
below timberline, and 
Stanley climbed up 
over a shoulder to look 
into a basin that we 
had seen on the other 
side. We arranged a 
meeting place before 
we separated. Two 
hours later we came 
together again. I had 
nothing to report, but 
Stanley had seen one 
very large bull moose 
below him in the short 
timber, and had almost 
run into a large cari- 
bou as he crossed the 
shoulder of the moun- 
tain. By this time it 
was snowing so hard 
and blowing at such a 
rate that we thought 
that mountain was a 
good place to get off 
of. So we started down 
the way we came up. 
When we struck the 
moose trail that we had 
followed up, we had 
not gone a quarter mile 
down it before we ran 
into a bull moose com- 
ing up the trail. We 
stopped still and watched it come. It was 
probably about a five-year-old bull with a 
spread of about 45 inches. He came right 
on toward us. Finally he saw us and be- 
gan to grunt and look curious, but he did 
not stop coming. When he got about twenty- 
five feet below us on the trail he swerved 
to our left, circled us, and came back to the 
trail about forty feet above us. Now, the 
trail above us held our scent strong, for we 
had come down it not two miuntes before, 
but he paid not the slightest attention to 
this, stopped a minute and looked back at 
us over his shoulder, and then slowly re- 
sumed his climb. I wished it had not been 
so dark and snowing so hard, for I could 
have gotten some splendid photographs had 
the light been half decent. Undoubtedly it 
was the first experience this moose had had 
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with man, and added to this the fact that 
the rutting season was at its height, explains: 
the queer actions of the animal. 

We got back to the little lean-to after 
dark, tired, and soaked to the skin with the 
wet snow. We had had nothing to eat since 
the morning. Right there we had a lesson. 
For the first time in many years for me we 
had left camp that morning without first 
laying in a supply of kindling wood and 
shavings and tucking them away under 
shelter, where they would be dry and avail- 
able on our return. When we started to get 
a fire in the dark the very first clip broke 
the handle of the hand-axe. Of course, this 
was nothing, because we still had our knives, 
but actually it took us at least an hour be- 
fore we got that fire started, because every- 
thing was soaked, and we had to hunt around 
in the dark under the spruce trees for half- 
way dry sticks from which to make our 
shavings. Wet, cold, hungry, and match 
after match going out—you can bet we 
wished that we had not been in such a hurry 
in the morning, but had stopped long enough 
to lay in our usual supply of kindling. 

The next morning the snow was still com- 
ing down, sleet mostly, but such as it was 
it made our mountain impossible for that 
dav. Stanley volunteered to go back to our 
main camp and get some more grub. Any- 
how he was anxious about the horses in the 
storm and wanted to see how they were get- 
ting along. He would be back the next 
morning. I spent the day prospecting up 
the valley of the Muddy. Saw another small 
bull moose, just as tame as the first one, 
and many moose trails, some of them worn 
a foot deep in the soil. I also saw a lot of 
old caribou tracks in the bottom of the val- 
ley. One moose trail in particular was so 
big and prominent that it looked as tho it 
must go to some place of extreme importance 
to the moose, and I determined to follow it 
up before we finally left the valley. Stanley 
did not get back until late in the afternoon 
of the next day, too late to do anything. I 
had gotten worried about him, grub was all 
gone, and I was looking for a snow-shoe 
rabbit to shoot for supper when he arrived. 
The horses had strayed off and had to be 
looked up, a dead tree had fallen partly on 
our tepee, and that had to be fixed, and 
Stanley had also waited long enough to bake 
a lot of bannocks for us. He had also 
brought along another blanket, so we were 
now fixed for a long stay. 

The next morning, October 3rd, our bear 
mountain was covered with heavy clouds and 
fog, making it impossible for us. So we 
decided we would take a jaunt up the valley 
and see where my big moose trail went to. 
A mile along it we came to a big moose lick 
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and wallow, a muddy pool twenty-five feet 
n diameter, where the moose love to stand 
and wallow in the mud. From here the trail 
continued along the mountain-side thru 
sparcely wooded country, spruce and jack- 
pine, with many open places and draws filled 
with willow. Very quietly we went, but fast 
enough to keep ahead of any of our scent 
which the light air currents might waft 
around. We kept our eyes open and were 
on the alert. About a mile beyond the lick 
we jumped a bull moose and a cow, just 
caught a glimpse of them as they jumped 
over a cut-bank down into a willow draw. 
I ran forward to see if I could see them and 
if the bull had a head that was large enough 
to shoot. Stanley held back a little. Appar- 
ently he got into a sort of a tangle of brush 
and was trying to get thru it without making 
any noise. As I stood looking over the cut- 
bank into the willows below, trying to make 
out the moose, I heard a commotion on the 
mountainside above me, and looking back 
ever my shoulder I saw glimpses of many 
caribou moving among the trees. Then there 
was a lot of stamping and snorting, and a 
magnificent big bull caribou with an arm- 
chair of a head ran down towards me, came 
to the cut-bank, and stood there looking over 
to see what was going on down below, and 
stamping, prancing and snorting. He was a 
perfect picture of curiosity and defiance, the 
most magnificent animal I have ever had the 
good fortune to see in the wild. But I 
wanted that head badly. It was such a 
trophy as one gets a chance at only once in 
a lifetime. So I lost no chance in throwing 
a bullet in behind the shoulder. I never 
have seen such killing effect as this bullet 
produced. It literally took the caribou off 
its feet, carried it sideways about six feet 
and slambed it up against a moss-covered 
rock. The photograph shows the beast ex- 
actly as it fell. I was shooting my old 
Springfield rifle which I have used for many 
years, and the cartridges were the regular 
Western Cartridge Company output, loaded 
with 180-grain Lubaloy jacketed, open point, 
boat-tail bullets. As my rifle has a 26-inch 
barrel, these cartridges were given a muzzle 
velocity of 2,775 feet per second. More will 
be told later about their extremely efficient 
killing power. 

We spent a long time here admiring the 
caribou, dissecting it to find the bullet effect, 
photographing, skinning out the head and 
boiling the kettle. The head had rather few 
points (28) for its size, but the noticeable 
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features of it were the 
extremely heavy weight 
of the beams and tines 
and the beauty of the 
whole head. It was an 
old beast, in excellent 
fur, and almost all of 
its teeth were gone. 
The bullet, entering be- 
hind the fore-shoulder, 
had made a small en- 
trance hole, had then 
expended and exploded 
well, wrecking the en- 
tire chest cavity, and 
had come out the oppo- 
site shoulder. There 
was an opening thru 
the skin on the oppo- 
site side about three 
inches in diameter, but 
when the skin was laid 
back here, the opening 
or exit of the bullet 
thru the flesh was large 
enough to stick one’s 
head into. On the way 
back that afternoon we 














We came to a spot where there had been an old Indian camp. The 
passed thru a country tepee poles and drying racks were all rotten, showing that they were 
that was literally @ at least forty years old. We had a hunch that this was a good place 


moose barnyard, cut up 

everywhere with trails, 

wallows, licks and manure. Clark separated 
from me and went back a different route and 
saw two cows. 

We had one disappointment that evening. 
The caribou had been rutting, and its meat 
was so strong that we could not eat it. This 
was the only meat on the trip that we could 
not use. Every scrap of every other animal 
that we shot was either consumed or brought 
back to Entrance. 

The fol?.wing morning at dawn we looked 
again to our bear mountain. It was still 
hidden by clouds, but far down the valley 
the sun was shining, and feeling sure that 
it would clear off later in the morning, we 
started up the mountain. Evidently it had 
snowed more above than we expected. The 
snow got deeper and deeper as we ascended. 
We got up into the clouds before we ar- 
rived at timberline, and the dampness had 
started the snow melting. It was wetter and 
more slippery than I have ever seen a moun- 
tain. All the jackpines held a load of wet 
snow all ready to deposit itself down our 
necks at the slightest touch. Above timber- 
line on the steep, grassy hillside it was very 





We pitched our little tarp so as to form a lean-to, and here we spent six days. The grizzly bear 
skin and the caribou head may be seen at the left of the camp 
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hard to keep one’s footing or to make any 
progress, altho we wore the best of hob- 
nailed shoes. After a lot of darn hard work, 
thoroly wet to the skin, we arrived at about 
that point on the mountain where Stanley 
had seen the bear almost a week ago now. 
But the cloud was so thick that we could 
not see fifty feet, and there was nothing to 
do but wait. We found some little dead 
alpine firs, and from their roots we managed 
a little fire that dried us out a little. By 
its side we had our lunch, cold grouse, ban- 
nock, sweet chocolate and tea, after which 
we felt much better. Thru the clouds we 
could see that the sun was trying to break 
thru. The cloud grew a little lighter, and 
now we could see fifty yards. We started 
along the mountain-side, keeping about fifty 
yards apart, so as to get the most extended 
view between us. After going several hun- 
dred yards I found fresh bear tracks in the 
snow, and saw where Bruin had been digging 
up roots. We tried to follow the tracks, but 
they just ambled aimlessly over the moun- 
tain from one bunch of roots to another, so 
we finally gave up and started again along 
the route we had been going when we dis- 
covered the tracks. Pretty soon it began 
to get lighter, a slight breeze sprung up and 
the cloud began to go down the mountain- 
side. Finally we could see 100.yards, then 
200 yards, and then, as we watched the cloud 
roll down, it suddenly revealed the bear 
standing 200 yards ahead looking at us. 
Now, I have always been impressed with the 
necessity of firing fast whenever a bear is 
seen, because everyone agrees that whatever 
a bear does he does it all-fired sudden. So 
I lost no time in getting off my first shot, 
altho I was conscious of the fact that I 
pulled it just a trifle low. Instantly the bear 
set up a tremendous bawling and started to 
roll around and bite at its feet. I threw in 
another shot almost instantly and heard it 
clap into the animal. The bawling stopped 
instantly and the bear ducked down its head 
and like a big ball of fur rolled over and 
over down the mountain-side into the cloud 
and out of sight. Stanley and I followed as 
quickly as we could, coming across a big 
blood trail, which we followed down. The 
hillside was awfully steep, and the bear had 
rolled a long ways—quite a quarter of a 
mile. Finally we saw it below us lying very 
still. Very cautiously we approached, but 
there was no need of fear, for the bear was 








stone dead. The bullet, entering 
behind the left shoulder, had 
come out far back on the right 
side, and most of the entrails had 
fallen out of the large hole of 
exit and were wrapped several 
times around the waist. It was 
a fair-sized female, and the fur 
was prime. After photographing 
it a number of times with differ- 
ent exposures on account of the 
fog and poor light, we started to 
skin it out, first tramping down 
footholds all around it to keep 
the bear and ourselves from 
sliding down the steep slope. 
While we were engaged in skin- 
ning, the cloud continued to de- 
scend until we could see clearly 
above it, and there was revealed 
a glorious panorama of big peaks 
standing out all around above a 
sea of white, a most fitting set- 
ting for the killing of my first 
grizzly. The view was magnifi- 
cent, the billowy clouds hiding 
everything below us, but with a 
horizon of red, brown and blue 
peaks, many of them with caps 
and streaks of snow, and then 
above all the deep, blue sky, the 
first blue sky we had seen for 
five days. Our luck had been 
great. Who ever heard before of 
a bear waiting almost a week for 
hunters to come and get it? Our 
good fortune and the fresh air at 
high altitude had a most ex- 
hilarating effect. We felt like 
shouting, and would have but for 
our thoughts of possible big 
moose below in the timber. Any- 
how, I trod on air going down 
that mountain despite the load of 
a bear skin and skull in my 
ruck-sack. 

That night at our little lean-to 
we had a great feast, the first 
real meat we had had for a week. 
Previously I had always insisted 
that the best meat in the world 
was mountain sheep. I have had to change 
my mind, for I have never tasted anything as 
delicious, sweet and tender as the meat of 
this young bear. We did not seem to be 
able to get enough of it. The next morning 
the liver was excellent also. Clark and I 
were very fond of liver, and we both agreed 
that this was the best we had ever tasted. 

There followed a day of heart-breaking 
work, getting our stuff and trophies packed 





We started back down the valley of the Muddy to our main camp 


back to our main camp. Besides the long 
trip down the valley we had the big, heavily- 
wooded mountain to climb. I don’t know 
what our packs weighed, probably 125 
pounds apiece, but I do know that along 
towards afternoon I passed out completely, 
which decidedly took a lot of the conceit 
out of me, for I had had an idea that I was 
a pretty good packer, but I was no match 
for Stanley, who was literally a young Her- 














To the Spirit of 
the Covered 


cules. The truth is that I had 
been going it too hard and too 
steadily, with never a day’s rest 
since we started, and I was about 
played out. I could not get my- 
self and my pack up that hill to 
save my soul, and Stanley had to 
double-trip it most of the way. 
I have never seen a man do such 
work as he did this day. He 
would take one pack, carry it up 
a quarter of a mile, put it down, 
and then run down the hillside, 
pick up the other and bring that 
up with a steady climb without 
stopping for breath. As I have 
said, each pack weighed probably 
125 pounds, but in addition the 
mountain-side was exceedingly 
steep, the footing was deep, soft 
mess, and the thick timber with 
many fallen trees to climb over 
made it exceedingly difficult 
going, even for me, with nothing 
but our two rifles and the axe. 
I shall always remember what 
Stanley did on this day as one of 
the most wonderful pieces of 
physical prowess I have ever 
seen. 

And so at sundown, both of us 
about tuckered out, we reached 
the top of the mountain, and be- 
low us, snuggled in its little val- 
ley, we saw the white gleam of 
our tepee and heard the welcome 
bells of our horses feeding near- 
by. Here we spent three days 
caring for our trophies, resting 
up, mending various pieces of 
well-worn equipment, and last, 
eating huge meals of grizzly bear. 
During those days I could not 
help harking back to the days of 
my boyhood, how I used to read 
of Indians and the West, and the 
exploits of our early mountain 
men, Kit Carson and Jim Bridger, 
and wish that I, too, could hunt 
in the Rocky Mountains and live 
in a tepee and kill grizzly bears. 
And here I was sitting in my tepee in the 
heart of unexplored Rocky Mountains, the 
kindly fire of pitch pine before me, back of 
me leaning against the tepee pole my trusty 
rifle with two new notches in its stock, out- 
side was a grizzly skin of my own killing 
on the stretcher, and I was eating large pans 
full of bear meat. It was a dream of thirty 
years ago come true. 

(To be continued) 


“Friend—HOW!” Well cherished by the memoried, written word, 
In pulsing tales where danger, death and blithe romance abide, 
Vital pioneerings of a new-born nation struggling ever west, 
O’er wilds where crude Americans first dared and in its glories died! 
Who, visualizing, can but thrill to inborn pride o’ race! 
Glorious chapters, rugged truths and heroisms of a hell-infested trail, 
Oh! heritage more lofty than high heights of parent Hope itself, 
Battle standard flying signal today—“Americans, by us, ye dare not fail”! 
Who of the blood that gushed as Indian arrows thutted, slithering home, 
Who of the sinews stark in conquest frozen barriers upthrust, 
Who of the bones that fed the desert’s grisly vultures hideous sustenance, 
But bears to shadowland a worthy passport signed and sealed by deeds in trust. 
You would not care, tho’ Inspiration lent me glowing pen, 
For eulogy beyond pioneer’s bequest and creed of “On the square,” 
So, by that honor brand you've left to “ride herd” on posterity, 
Plucked from the covered wagon’s guardian fire of faith I stamp it burning there! 


NasH BUCKINGHAM. 
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Trailing and Killing a Big Grizzly 


FAR up in Northwest Wyoming, some hun- 

dred and twenty-five miles south of the 
south entrance to the Yellowstone Park, out 
among the mountainous, rough country of 
that most spectacular section of the Ameri- 
can Rockies, near where the Grand Tetons 
thrust their amazing mass of granite into the 
sky, John R. Boardman of Oklahoma City, 
with the co-operation of a small group of 
outdoor enthusiasts, built and has for sev- 
eral years maintained a summer cottage. 
During the four or five months of the year 
when he occupies this cottage, he entertains 
many of his Oklahoma friends, among whom 
is the writer, who for several years has spent 
part of his time during hunting season in 
this section, hunting big game. It is in one 
of the few sections of the country where this 
type of sport is still available. Numbers of 
elk, some small deer and the ordinary brown 
bears are not uncommon. Once in a very 
long while someone gets a glimpse of a 
grizzly, but for a great many years the actual 
accomplishments have been limited to elk 
and the smaller animals. 

In September, 1922, Mr. Boardman and 
the writer decided to leave the camp for a 
deeper incursion into the mountains on an 
elk hunting trip. Accompanied by Lewis 
McMichael and two guides from Du Bois, 
equipped with five saddle horses and thirteen 
pack horses, we left Du Bois on September 
16th and arrived in camp on Fish Creek at 
the mouth of Park Creek on September 18th. 
Shortly after making camp Mr. Boardman, 
on a reconnoitering trip, accompanied by 
Eugene Woolery, one of the guides, came 





A. O. Campbell 
Old One-Toe had eluded the keenest of 


hunters many years, but at last one who is 

more successful than the others invades his 

range, and now Bruin occupies a prominent 
position in a museum. 


across an unusually large bear track, but as 
there was no snow, they were unable to 
follow it. The incident dropped out of 
mind, and the next day Woolery and I de- 
cided to go to a point some four or five miles 
from the camp and wait until dark in an 
attempt to secure a shog at elk. The plan 
was to spend the night in an abandoned 
trapper’s cabin in this neighborhood, and 
again at daybreak make an attempt for elk. 

As we were very near to the cabin, we 
stayed late in the timber, hoping (tho with- 
out avail) to secure our chance at elk. 
When it became too dark to see clearly—too 
dark to see the sight on a gun with any de- 
gree of certainty—we decided to proceed to 
our cabin. Our way led across a small 
branch, which carried enough water to main- 
tain a luxurious growth of mountain willows 
seven or eight feet high. 

As we rode down the steep hill to cross 
this branch, our horses were startled by a 
sudden disturbance in the willows forty or 
fifty feet away. The horses became much 
excited, and before they could be calmed an 
immense grizzly bear rushed out of the wil- 
lows. Horses are never fond of bears, more 


The big grizzly mounted 





especially of grizzlies, and the guide’s horse 
became unmanageable. I promptly dis- 
mounted, and my horse, too, took immediate 
French leave. 

As I confronted the huge animal, it stood 
for a moment looking at me, then turned to 
move up the steep hill. Without stopping 
to reckon the hazard of wounding without 
killing a grizzly—about the most dangerous 
incident which can occur to a hunter—I fired 
at the great dark hulk, only some fifteen 
yards away. As it moved on up the hill I 
fired three more shots, emptying my maga- 
zine. The bear, by this time apparently be- 
ginning to be angered, turned and started 
back down the hill toward me while I was 
busy recharging my emptied rifle. But after 
coming half way down the hill Bruin 
changed his mind, and before the reloaded 
rifle could be brought again into action he 
went up over the hill and out of sight. The 
guide by this time had recovered control of 
his horse and had dismounted near me with 
his rifle also ready for action, but the need 
for assistance had passed. 

The horses were secured again, but it was 
now too dark to trail the bear, as there was 
no snow on the ground and no visible signs 
to enable us to follow it. Accordingly, we 
proceeded to the cabin and spent the night 
as we had planned, and very early in the 
morning, instead of seeking elk, we were 
abroad attempting to follow Mr. Bear. 
After hard and patient work by the guide, 
we found where the beast had crossed the 
little stream between two logs. The lower 
log was still wet with the mud and water in 
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which the bear was standing when first dis- 
covered the evening before. From this sign 
the guide patiently worked out numerous 
jack pine thickets, and after an hour of such 
work we discovered a nest or bed some 
seven feet in diameter by two feet deep, at 
the base of a very large pine tree. The 
ground and the roots of the trees were torn 
in a manner which indicated that the bear 
was in a furious rage, which led us to be- 
lieve he had been wounded, but up to this 
time we had had no signs of blood. 

Continuing the search, an hour or two 
later another fresh bed was found, located 
in another clump of jack pines, similarly 
made and with the same indications of fury 
upon the part of the animal making it. 
Still, since the ground was entirely covered 
with pine needles, we were unable to find 
any clear tracks by which to follow him, and 
from that point we lost the trail entirely. 
We proceeded to checkerboard the territory 
for a mile and a half or two miles square, 
but finding no further signs the guide de- 
cided to return to the point where the bear 
had crossed the stream and resume the trail 
from that point. 

By this time it was 11 o’clock and the sun 
had come out and dried the mud and water 
on the log, and for the first time we dis- 
covered that part of what we had supposed 
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to be mud stains on the log were in reality 
blood stains. This was convincing evidence 
that the bear was wounded, and we again 
picked up the trail with renewed interest. 
Presently we found where he had returned 
to this willow branch almost at the same 
point where he had left it the evening be- 
fore, so we decided to dismount and go into 
the willows to see if we could not find him. 
But the willows were tremendously thick, 
and we soon decided that there was not 
sufficient room in that thicket for us and a 
wounded grizzly. To avoid a chance of 
meeting him in such close quarters, we left 
the thicket, remounted and rode to the crest 
of the hill above the willows. In a short 
time we found two more beds even fresher 
than those found earlier in the day. Appar- 
ently the grizzly was in distress and was 
making bed after bed, attempting to find 
relief from the pain. 

Convinced that we were now close to our 
quarry, we continued our search more care- 
fully and presently found where he had 
again crossed the little stream. We, too, 
crossed and rode up into the lodgepole pines 
a few hundred yards. There in a small 
clump of jack pines we discovered another 


nest, a very small dished-out space, and 
every indication that the bear had just 
left it. 


Top—The pack outfit in hunting country 
Circle—Where Old One-Toe was killed; the guide, Eugene Woolery, standing and the writer sitting 


Bottom—Camp scene on Park Creek between Fish Creek and Bacon creek 












Looking about, in a few moments we saw 
the bear only some forty yards away, stand- 
ing with his head to the ground and appar- 
ently with little or no fight left in him. It 
took only one well-placed shot to dispatch 
him. Examination of the dead animal 
showed that a .35 Remington ball, which had 
struck him the night before, had done terrific 
damage, and that every one of the four shots 
fired had struck him in the body and passed 
thru his intestines. No better testimony to 
the tremendous vitality of the grizzly is 
needed than observation of the terrifically 
torn viscera of this bear, alive eighteen hours 
after a mushroomed ball had torn a hole 
thru his liver as large as a man’s fist. 

His immense size made it impossible for 
any two men to handle him, so we returned 
to camp and came back next morning with 
the other members of the party. He was 
photographed and measured where he fell. 
His measurements were as follows: Length, 
8% feet; width, 9% feet from front claw to 
front claw; circumference of neck at throat 
latch, 35% inches; length of head, 1944 
inches. 

Concerning the weight of the bear, there 
has been a great deal of discussion, both at 
the time the animal was killed and since. 
Bear hunters are prone to over-estimate the 
weight of animals they have killed, and im- 
pressed as we were by the immense size of 
this bear, we were particularly careful in 
attempting to arrive at a basis of weight 
which would be accurate. After skinning 
the bear, one hind leg was dismembered at 
the hip joint and cut off at the knee joint, 
then trimmed up just as a pork ham would 
be dressed. This ham was then cut into 
two pieces near the middle and each piece 
put into a pannier to be carried back to the 
cottage. It was decided that one portion 
was heavier than the other, and in order to 
cause them to balance, a piece that would 
weigh from seven to ten pounds was cut 
from the heavier piece and thrown away, 
making the weight of the two parts about 
the same. These pieces were carried to the 
cottage and there accurately weighed upon 
scales. The two pieces, or the whole ham, 
less the piece thrown away, was found to 
weigh 151 pounds. This, added to the piece 
thrown away, made a total weight of nearly 
160 pounds. 

To determine the weight of the total car- 
cass, the weight was multiplied by eight, 
which would have run the weight to 1,280 
pounds. Both Mr. Boardman and Mr. 
Woolery were experienced bear hunters, and 
not inclined to over-estimate weights, and 
the party agreed that the animal must have 
weighed somewhere between 1,200 and 1,300 
pounds. 

The bear was extremely fat; it measured 
seven inches in thickness. From a portion 
of the fat taken from the ham which was 
carried fo the cottage eight gallons of oil 
were rendered. 

The dead bear had one striking distin- 
guishing mark—his right hind foot was 
minus all the toes but one, evidently the 
relic of a trap experience many years be- 
fore. On the way home the party stopped 
in Du Bois, where the story of the killing 
had preceded them and where it had aroused 
immense interest. Old-timers in the com- 
munity came in from miles around to ex- 
amine the skin, and men who had lived there 
for a quarter of a century or more remem- 
bered a track similar to that made by this 
foot as being seen in that section some 
eighteen or twenty years before. It was the 
opinion of everyone who looked at the skin, 
or who saw the dead bear, that he must 
have been very old. At Du Bois and ag.in 
at Hanna men who examined the pelt re 
ported having trailed an animal with a sim- 
ilar mark fifteen or twenty years ago thru 
the same territory. 
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On the Trail With Our Government Trappers 


M. D. Orange 


Some interesting side-lights on the daily life 

of one of our present-day government trap- 

pers as written by one who followed his trail 
after predatory animals. 


BOUT fifteen years ago a certain banker 

spent a day with me in the mountains 
trout fishing. Bankers are, I think, the same 
as anyone else; they have their human side 
and their business side; and there is nothing 
that makes a man more human than to have 
good luck on a day’s fishing trip. Looking 
at this man today I see him as a banker, 
but that day fifteen years ago, as we came 
down the creek, he said to me, “You know, 
Orange, at one time my greatest ambition 
was to be a trapper, not a banker; then I 
thought a trapper didn’t amount to much, 
so I chose banking.” I wonder how imany 
people here on this earth who are probably 
great today are like this banker. 

Now my idea of a trapper of that day is 
that of a man who started out in the fall 
with a pack outfit on his back and came 
again in the springtime, carrying a big pack 
of furs and wearing a long crop of whiskers. 
The old-fashioned trapper will soon pass 
away, for he is of no particular value as 
far as the stock industry is concerned, and 
the new type will take his place. It became 
necessary for the government to take steps 
to eradicate the predatory animals that were 
infesting this Western country or the sheep 
and cattle industries could not continue. 

The early belief of people out West here 
was that to get rid of a wild animal he must 
be run down and shot. The first govern- 
ment trapper I saw had the best string of 
dogs that I have ever seen. He came here 
early one spring and tied up his dogs in the 
livery stable. When he came into the store 
with a horn strapped to his shoulder he 
looked to me to be about the greatest man 
that I had ever seen. He showed me his 
dogs and I at once set about making friends 
with him, hoping to go out with him. The 
banker had the same idea about following 
those dogs, and the trapper agreed to take 
us, provided we would help him train some 
of his hound pups. We agreed to do any- 
thing to be allowed to go. We were to meet 
him the next morning at daylight and to 
lead his pet bear out into the country. 











A government trained trapping horse knows the trails as well as the trapper. 
day we were out, after he had served 


we buried this horse the first 











A government trapper on his trap-line in the desert country. 





This man is the best friend the 


Western rancher has 


We were on the job bright and early. 
He said, “Now, boys, go to that pen and 
strap the chain on the collar of that bear, 
then take him to the top of the canyon and 
turn him loose towards the timber. He will 
do the rest.” We went over to the bear’s 
pen, where we played Alphonse and Gaston. 
The banker insisted that I put the chain on, 
and I insisted that he put it on. The bear 
seemed perfectly contented to lie still and 
look at us, with his eyes wide open. The 
trapper finally got disgusted and came over. 
He kicked the bear out of the pen; then, 
grabbing the creature by the neck, he 
snapped the chain onto the collar. I am not 
saying which one of us started out leading 
the bear, but when we got out of sight of 
the trapper we divided the chain and one 
got on either side of our captive. The 
banker said that in case I was attacked he 
would be ready to defend me. I am not 
sure what I said, but it was satisfactory to 
me to have someone ready to protect me. 
The bear, however, was a perfect gentleman 
and went right along with us, doing just as 
the trapper said le would. When we got to 
the top of the canyon we unchained him 
and he hit for the timber. Directly we saw 
the trapper turn his dogs loose—first the 
puppies, then the hounds, then the big fight- 
ing Airedales. I think that we witnessed as 
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I regret to say that 
many years with faithfulness. 


The furs are the property of the government 


pretty a run that morning as I have ever 
seen. A little English foxhound came run- 
ning up the canyon, caught the scent from 
the other side and cut across, leading the 
other dogs by half a mile or more. I found 
out afterwards that the bear amused himself 
until the dogs came in sight, then climbed 
the first tree that he came to. The bear was 
never abused in any of these chases, as he 
always was able to climb a tree before the 
dogs came up. 

The day came when we were ready to start 
on our hunt. I think we took everything 
there was in town on that trip—a four-horse 
load. This trapper had our present-day idea 
of working to the top of the mountain, hunt- 
ing in the foothills for coyotes and at the 
timberline for bears, cats and other animals. 
I do not blame him for being a trapper or 
a government hunter. I think now that it 
is the greatest sport in the world. 

We camped that evening at the head of 
a canyon by the side of an old homestead 
cabin and had to pack our things down to 
the bottom of the canyon. Our wagon broke 
thru an old snowdrift, and we finally had 
to give up the idea of getting it out, and 
went on without it. In melting off that 
spring, little mounds of snow had been left 
standing on the mountains, shaped like 
enormous haystacks, and as far as one could 
see their little peaks could be seen stick- 
ing up. 

On the way back to camp that evening 
the trapper showed us the first tracks of 
game that we had seen that day—those made 
by two bobcats. He unleashed the hounds, 
and they were out of sight immediately. 
He ran to the head of the next canyon lead- 
ing an Airedale. As the tracking dogs came 
in sight he said, “It is getting late and I 
will have to call them in.” When he blew 
his horn, one after the other of the dogs 
left their tracks and came toward him. I 
was proud of him and his dogs, for not many 
hunters have their dogs trained to leave a 
fresh track. He showed us the next day 
that he could untie all of his dogs, take one 
of them away with him, leave the rest of 
them crying in camp, and they would stay 
there. I think that was the best set of dogs 
that I have ever seen. 

That evening as he and I were getting a 
bucket of water at the spring, he looked up 
and said, “Well, Genie, you want to see what 
is going on, don’t you?” and his little fox- 
hound came down to him. “She is the only 











This is my 


can put one 


one that I don’t keep tied,” he said; “she 
was my wife’s little puppy. Her mistress 
had to go. Some way Genie keeps me from 
being sad. I think that she knows it, for 
she always does so much better than the 
rest. She seems to know when she is pleas- 
ing me. If more people here on earth were 
like her, we wouldn’t have so much sadness,” 
and he picked her up in his arms and started 
off toward camp. 

That night he explained why the govern- 
ment was intending to protect deer and elk. 
He told us around the campfire as only he 
could tell it. He did not tell stories; he 
told the truth. He said, “Now, Orange, you 
and that banker over there have hunted a 
lot. I suppose you know more about these 
mountains than I do, but do you know the 
heart and the soul of a wild animal? Now 
that cow elk that we saw today, do you know 
that she is the only mother on earth aside 
from the human mother that will die pro- 
tecting her young? Many wild animals will 
protect their young against the aggression 
of other animals, but a mother elk will do 
more than that—she will die protecting her 
young against the aggression of man. Let 
me tell you a story.* 

“One time in the early °80s, when the 
Bannock Indians were crossing the Blue 
Mountains to join with the Columbias and 
the Umatillas, they were murdering in their 
path as they came. Back up on the moun- 
tain there lived an old trapper named Mor- 
ganette and his family. While the trapper 
was gone on his rounds, the Indians came 
to his home, destroyed it and killed all of 
his family. When he returned to find the 
mangled bodies of his wife and children 
lying near the ashes of his little home, he 
was overcome with grief. He buried his 
family under a clump of trees nearby, then 
set about to build another cabin. From that 
time he lived a hermit’s life, taking care of 
the little graves year after year. Several 
years ago, in riding thru the country, I hap- 
pened onto the old man’s cabin, in what is 
now known as Morganette’s Grove. He 
treated me very well, and I accepted his in- 
vitation to spend the night. That evening 
he took me out and showed me the little 
graves and told me his story. He had planted 


*We do not agree with the statement that a 
mother elk is the only wild animal which will 
protect her young against man. We might name 
a number of different kinds of animals which will 
do this. For example, anyone who has attempted 
to take a crying bear cub alive knows it’s time 
to move if the mother bear shows up.—FEditor. 


method of traveling in the mountains. 
own one of these, as they are so hard to erect without cussing. 
of these up without breaking one of the ten commandments—unless it be an Indian squaw 
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I would not advise a minister of the gospel to 
I am the only person on earth that 


many wild flowers around the graves and 
they were very beautiful. In leaving that 
night he forgot to close the gate. The next 
morning when he arose he looked out of the 
window, and there among the graves was a 
small calf elk. The poor man was heart- 
broken, and did what you people would 
probably have done—he went for his gun. 
I said, ‘Don’t do that!’ Just then out of 
her place of concealment from which she 
may have been looking with disapproval 
upon her wayward child the mother elk came 
fearlessly forward. She jumped over the 
fence, and keeping herself between the calf 
and the man, she hurried it off to safety. 
The old man forgot to shoot. The calf elk 
was her little one. 

“Now, boys, do you blame me if I tell you 
not to shoot elk? I have done it myself. 
I wish I had not. I think they are put here 
for our meat. They must be. But did you 
ever watch an enormous bull elk when he 
has been knocked down by a bullet, and 
look into his eyes? I don’t think that you 
will find hate there. No, you will find some- 
thing else. It is pity and sadness. I think 
that the elk is more human and nobler than 
any other animal we have. I suppose that 
there is something in favor of the deer. I 
guess that there is, but you boys know that 
when a bunch of deer jump out of a thicket 
and start away, you never shoot the first. 
No, you know that that is the doe, for among 
deer the doe leads. With the elk, just the 
opposite is true; the bull leads.” * 

That story has stayed with me, and since 
then I have felt differently toward game. 

That night I lay in my bed listening to 
the crackling of the fire. Beside me, peace- 
fully sleeping, was the first government trap- 
per that I had ever seen. I thought then, 
and I know now, that he was a greater man 
than I. He was human; he had found 
humanity from God’s nature and I had not 
yet become acquainted with it. I had been 
taught to hunt and shoot. 

The next morning we were up early. It 
had snowed a bit, and we soon found the 
fresh tracks of two cats. The trapper un- 
leashed his tracking dogs, and in a few 
minutes they were out of sight, going 
straight away from us—up, down and around 
those little mounds of snow. We followed, 

* Our correspondent’s experience in this does 
not square with ours, for in most of our elk 
hunting, and especially during our trips in the 
elk fields during the running season, the old bull 
herds his members of the gentler sex over the 
hill before he goes.—Editor. 


leading the big dogs and running as fast as 
we could. This time there was to be no 
calling off of the dogs. The day was before 
us. We crossed a ridge and listened to the 
dogs as they were coming around a canyon. 
In a little while the trapper pointed across 
to another canyon, and said, “Boys, they will 
come up out of that canyon over there, I 
think, and when they do, you turn the Aire- 
dales loose.” First one and then the other 
of the dogs came in sight. Pretty soon he 
said, “Where’s Genie?” Then the banker 
began to shout. Right there in front of us 
was the little foxhound. She was cutting 
off and in another instant she was out of 
sight. I unleashed the Airedales and we 
ran as fast as we could. The trapper 
shouted, “Genie! Genie!” When I finally 
came to the foot of the tree into which the 
dogs had driven the bobcats, the trapper had 
his little foxhound in his arms, and there 
were tears in his eyes. I have often thought 
that dogs understand—I wonder if they do. 

I think that probably the memory of the 
story of the night before was what made me 
turn my head when we ended the chase of 
those two bobcats that were in the tree, but 
he was a government trapper and it was his 
duty to do what he did. 

That evening there came a big snow, and 
as we were out of horse feed, we had to 
take the wagon and return home. We took 
the team home and left the trapper at the 
foot of the snow with his outfit. From that 
time on he followed the foothills and did 
quite a little trapping before he came back. 

Now this was the beginning of the work 
of the government in the destruction of 
predatory animals. This man was probably 
a professional hunter in his day. I liked 
him. So would you, but a better school had 
to take his place. 

Now I want to let you have a peep at a 
trapper of today. Some evenings ago, in 
company with this banker and several other 
citizens of the town, I was invited to spend 
the evening with a rich cattleman. During 
the evening we were introduced to Mr. S— 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, who, 
with Mrs. S—, would be stationed in the 
town. It was what you might call a full- 
dress affair, and Mr. and Mrs. S— were 
dressed quite as well as the other guests. 
The banker came over to me with a puzzled 
look and said, “This Bureau of Biological 
Survey—I wish that you would tell me a 
little more about it; I have heard of it, but 
what does it do?” Together he and I hunted 














The writer following the government trappers 
in the winter 





up our new man, S—, and asked him to 
explain his occupation. 

He looked at me, laughed and _ said, 
“Orange, you are a druggist. In olden times 
people used to have dyspepsia; now they 
call it gastritis. It is the same thing, but 
the new name sounds nicer. Well, in olden 
times I would have been called a trapper.” 
I looked at the banker and asked him if he 
hadn’t better quit his job of banking and 
go back to trapping, for it couldn’t be such 
a bad job after all. Now we were both 
satisfied that S— was probably as well as, 
or better, educated than either of us, and I 
could not exactly class him with the man 
who put his pack on his back and was gone 
all winter. 

At the opening of the hunting season last 
fall I was camped on Meadow Creek. One 
evening when the trapper and I were on our 
way to my camp we ran onto a young sailor 
lad just back from the navy. He had come 
home, grabbed his gun, and was off to the 
mountains for a hunt. So far he hadn’t 
killed a thing, and was in a pretty bad 
humor, so we joined forces with him and 
all started down a canyon. Pretty soon I 
saw a big buck deer slowly slipping away 
from the sailor. Evidently the deer had 
been lying under some bushes. The sailor 
saw him and fired, then the buck went by 
me and I missed. The young sailor had 
made a hit, and we soon saw blood and 
tracked it back down into the canyon again. 
In a few minutes we heard another shot 
ahead of us and ran up. There, sitting 
peacefully on his horse, was a young buck 
Indian. Now, according to the rules of 
hunting, that deer rightfully belonged to the 
sailor, for he had wounded it first, but that 
Indian didn’t see it in that way, and he was 
willing to fight over it. They both stripped 
for action while the trapper and I sat on a 
log and laughed. 

Pretty soon the Indian boy said, “Me fight 
in France, too,” and you might guess that 
then and there that argument came to an 
abrupt close. They both became real 
chummy. Indian and White, it made no dif- 
ference; they were comrades, so they divided 
up the deer, and I took them both to camp 
with me. 

Before I left my Meadow Creek Camp 
Mr. S— took me down to a beaver dam. 
He said that he wanted to show me old 
Notooth, the beaver, and then find out if I 
could run as fast as a beaver could swim. 
This old Notooth is the boss of all the 
beavers up and down Meadow Creek. Each 
spring he leads off a new colony of young 
beavers and starts them a new home, then 
he comes back and settles down in his own 
quarters. 

Beavers are like everybody else, they make 
their mistakes just as we do; they can fell 
a tree about as quickly as we can, 
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A government trapper spelling out his occupation with his catch of furs 


a while; then I got up and stepped out 
into sight. Old Notooth immediately saw 
me and slapped the water with his tail, then 
dove, and I started to run toward his den. 
Sure enough, when I got there he was just 
disappearing. He had beaten me in a fair 
race. I had to take off my hat to that old 
man, for he had shown no effects of rheuma- 
tism or old age. 

The next morning S— left me, but not 
before he had promised that I could go with 
him that winter on his round of baits. True 
to his pormise, last winter when the snow 
lay on the foothills he came and told me 
that he was ready for us to take that long- 
looked-for trip. I lay down my work and 
was ready to start by daylight the next morn- 
ing. He and I started out, each riding a 
horse and leading a pack horse. I think 
government horses become almost human to 
their owners. They soon learn their routes 
along the whole sixty miles of mountains 
and foothills, and especially did old Ben, 
S—’s saddle horse. 

Our first evening we stayed at an old 
rancher’s house and we listened to this old 
man tell of his early experiences here in 
Oregon during the Bannock Indian wars. 

The next morning we went up a gulch 
where S— had a dead horse for a bait. Be- 
fore coming up to it he showed me some 
uneven coyote tracks and said, “Now, that 
coyote has poison in him; he won’t go far.” 
I followed the tracks, but in a few minutes 
lost them; then he went on up to his bait. 
Two coyotes were lying dead by this bait. 
He cased their hides, then began to walk in 
large circles around the bait, and in this 
way got two more. One of them was the 
coyote whose tracks I had lost, but found 
higher up on the hill. That evening we 
camped in a little cabin at the top of the 
mountain. 

The next morning while I was cooking 
breakfast he went out to feed our horses, 








but they are not, as is sometimes F 
thought, perfect in felling it in the 
direction they want it to go. An- 
other remarkable point in favor of 
the beaver is that he can sink a 
log to the bottom of the creek and 
make it stay there without weight- 
ing it down—and this is something 
that a human being cannot do. 

This evening old Notooth and I 
were to try our ability as racers. 
Each evening he came out on the 
bank for his usual belly-buster 
slide. Mr. S— showed him to me 
when we were quite a long way off. 
He was with a number of the oth- 
ers over on the far bank, and then 
the trapper showed me where his 
den was. 

He said, “As soon as you get out 
so he can see you, you run as fast 
as you can to his den and you will 
see that he will get there first.” 
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In the Desert 


Three wolves crept out of the hills one night— 
Skinny, and Sneaky, and Old Cripple-toe— 
“Shadow-gray,” “shadow-black”—slunk they all so, 

Avoiding the trail of the full moonlight. 


Skinny had puppies, too new yet to see, 
And Sneaky was last of a timber host. 
“Cripple” was old as the sands, almost— 

And all were as famished as they could be. 


A pinto limped on the dunes, alone; 
Blinded and starving, he stumbled and fell. 
And what was the end of his shuddering groan, 
Night and the silences do not tell. 


But Skinny, and Sneaky, and Old Cripple-toe, 
They fared as they fared. They know what they know. 


Jennie Harris OLiver. 


but immediately came back and told me 
that his saddle horse, Ben, was sick. As I 
knew something about medicine, I went out 
with him, but in a few minutes the horse 
was dead. I don’t suppose that my readers 
will understand what this meant to Mr. S—, 
but he cried as if he had lost one of his 
family, and I know that Ben was the same 
as one of his family. We buried him there 
with all the respect we could, and sadly 
moved on to the next station. The following 
evening, on going into camp, we found where 
a deer had been freshly killed by a cougar. 
We built a fence around the deer by stick- 
ing pine boughs in the ground, leaving a 
gap at one end and set a trap at this open- 
ing. In the morning we visited the trap and 
discovered that we had caught the cougar. 
He had refused to come in at the opening, 
and had torn down the fence and then gone 
to eating on his deer, and by some method 
had got his knee in the trap. Fred Peterson, 
the government trapper in the Ukiah district, 
is very usccessful in catching cougars with 
the help of dogs. 

On the last day out we were going to our 
last bait when S— stopped me. We saw a 
lone coyote coming up to his bait, so we 
sat down to watch him. The coyote came 
up close to the bait; he would jump up to 
it, then back again, then run around it, 
finally coming back, but eating only a minute 
or two when he would be seized with fear 
and would bounce away again. As he was 
trotting away, S— told me to shoot it. I did. 

That evening as we were leaving the 
mountains we found the remains of a big 
buck deer killed by a mountain lion. The 
snow was torn up for several yards around 
the deer; we could see where he had battled 
for his life, but had lost. As we were 
noticing these things, S— said, half to him- 
self, “This goes on all of the time. It is a 
case of the survival of the fittest. The 
mountain lion kills for his meat and then 
he in turn fights with another lion 
and dies. So it goes on all the 
time. One thing of nature fights 
the other. A life grows up, be- 
comes a thing of strength, and then 
meets its master and dies. So it is 
{ withthe animals of the mountains; 
| so it is with us. Always the victor 
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1 is just ahead of us.” 

} Yet a few evenings afterward, 
| looking from my window, I could 
} watch the long shadows chasing 
) each other up the foothills and 
(} playfully disappearing into that 
{ great mountain of solitude behind. 
(| Back up there somewhere among 
H those shadows was S— slowly go- 
i ing backward and forward — the 
government’s guardian standing be- 
{} tween those mountains and their 
destroyers and the valleys below 
where slept the sheep and cattle. 
It seemed to me that S—, the silent 
guardian, was saying “They shall 
not pass.” 


| 
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So we sat down and watched them 
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Top—The water was clear 
blue and as cold as ice. 
Center—A flock of mixed 
ducks. 
Bottom — The Colorado 
River at Ehrenberg Fer- 
ty, about a mile above 
Houser’s Bend. 


A Day in the 
Palo Verde 


Swamps 


Len Whittemore 


GRAY day on the desert. That was 

what we had, and as it was so very 
unusual I was at a loss to figure out the 
reason. I awoke to find the landscape veiled 
in fog. It looked more like Portland than 
the Palo Verde. The sequel proved all to be 
caused by a storm at sea which had driven 
the fog far inland. Behind the cold, gray 
fog-wreaths a “norther” was howling, and 
ere I had finished a breakfast of fried desert 
quail with hot biscuits, butter and coffee 
the fog was already melting away before the 
dull, ground-glass gray of the flying sand, I 
had figured on a trip to the south end of 
the valley for ducks and quail, but the storm 
threatened to be of such severity that I de- 
cided to spend the day with the 16-bore and 
the little black cocker spaniel, in the near- 
by swamps instead. 

I love the low-ground tangles with their 
mysteries and surprises, and since my child- 
hood have always fancied myself a part of 
them. Altho it looked like a wet, uncom- 
fortable tramp that day, I laced up my heavy 
boots, pulled on my hunting coat, stored the 
pockets with a generous supply of 2%4xl 
loads, tucked the trim and handy 16-bore 
under my arm and, calling my dog, was soon 
buried in the tall arrow-weeds that border 
the swamp at this place. 

In the Palo Verde Valley the natural 
growth consists of cottonwood, willow, mes- 
quite, “screw bean”- and palo verde. The 
latter is a tree having branches of a vivid 
green color almost to the ground. It looks 


a good deal like Scottish brown, and is full 
The richer portions of the silt 


of thorns. 
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“It was near the hour of sunrise, but still 

the light was dim in the heavy mist that 

drifted from the old Pacific’s brim” when 

the writer donned his hunting togs, took 

down the little 16-bore from its hook, 

whistled to his cocker spaniel, and hurried 
away to the near-by swamps. 


beds are covered with arrow-weeds from four 
to ten feet high and as thick as the hairs 
on a dog’s back. These with the “salt sage” 
and other vegetation form an almost impene- 
trable jungle thru which progress is most 
tedious. 

Some beavers are to be found. Coons and 
badgers are numerous, while swifts, foxes, 
coyotes, skunks and ring-tailed cats prowl 
the dense thickets or make forays on the 
ranchers’ hen yards. 

Of the wild fowl we have all the different 
varieties of ducks found in the Far West. 
There are some jacksnipe and_ waders. 
Marsh birds of all sorts are to be seen al- 
most everywhere, and many marsh hawks 
soar above the tree-tops or dart among the 
branches. Occasional flocks of sandhill 
cranes circle the amber sky, while oft, on 
still mornings, the far-away honking of the 
wild geese comes floating in from the sand- 
bars in the river like the clear, sweet melody 
of a pipe organ. 

°*Twas December, and the late flight of big 
ducks being due, I had taken pains to bring 
along a box of No. 6 chilled, for I felt that, 
should I encounter either mallards or canvas- 
backs, the shots would likely be long ones, 











and as this particular gun makes an extremely close 
pattern at long range with this size, I was pretty 
sure that it would take care of them at almost any 
range that I should be tempted to use it. 
terous weather the ducks seek the sheltered ponds 
and inlets, there to remain until disturbed or until 
the weather calms down. 
water, for they feed by “tipping up.” 
son they are often found in the most insignificant 
little puddles, where they can reach bottom without 
diving. 


In blus- 


Mallards love shallow 


For this rea- 


All the fresh-water ducks have this habit. 
The sea ducks, on the other 
hand, feed in water of what- 
ever depth. The latter include 
canvasbacks, redheads, blue- 
bills and “dippers.” 
The fresh-water ducks 
can be distinguished 
by the green wing 












spot. Mallards, teals, widgeons, sprigs and 
“spoonies” belong to this group and are all 
choice table fowl. 

The water on Goodman and the other big 
sloughs was so rough that I decided no 
ducks would visit them on this particular 
day, so confined my wanderings to the 
thickets with their smaller waterholes and 
sloughs. "Twas now 9:30 and no game had 
been sighted, altho my little dog kept up a 
tireless search. The wind had blown the 
fog away, but the pall of sand gave the air 
a dull, smoky appearance and made of the 
sun a white metallic disc. 

The little spaniel kept up an industrious 
search for birds, but all he could find was 
doves. These invariably perched upon the 
trees beneath which they were feeding when 
flushed. They offered many tempting pot- 
shots, but they were out of season even had 
I cared to shoot them. As to real game, 
both bird and beast seemed to have sought 
a “silent retreat” and “all things were still 
in desert, bush and brier.” The only sounds 
to be heard were the ceaseless howling of 
the wind in the trees, the rustle of the 
rapidly-drying cattails in the water’s edge 
and the monotonous lapping of the waves 
on the bank of the slough. On stormy days 
such as this I have often gone home 
“skunked,” and it was beginning to look as 
tho I were in for a lean day of it now. 
However, just as my hopes had reached the 
low-water mark my little dog jumped into a 
flock of about a dozen Gambrel’s partridges 
that arose with a cackle and roar of wings 
and scurried away thru the tops of the tall 

















arrow-weeds, leaving two of their number 
behind as a tribute to the deadly killing 
qualities of the trim little 16-bore. “Twas no 
easy task to find these birds—even with a 
dog—but we finally succeeded, and I tucked 
them away in my coat with a decided thrill 
of satisfaction. I knew of a slough nearby 
upon which I was sure a few ducks could 
be found, so bent my steps in that direction. 
The wind raged incessantly. I worked 
around the slough and came up to it from 
the south side, as ducks generally rise 
against the wind, but turn and swing back 
with it. That slough proved a _ regular 
“Dutch puzzle.” Wherever I tried to get a 
view of the open water I ran up against an 
impenetrable thatch of cattails. When I 
tried to work my way thru I got into the 
icy water up to my boot tops and had to 
retreat. Finally I found a place thru which 
I could catch a glimpse of the open water. 
As I did so, a fine male blue-bill swam out 
into view about thirty feet away. I threw 
a loaded shell at him, as nothing else was 
handy. He dodged his head and sat there 
like a wooden decoy. I raised the gun and 
took a crack at him, aiming about a foot 
under. He rolled over without a kick. At 
the report of the gun about twenty-five more 
ducks got up and fought their way against 
the driving wind. They passed almost out 
of sight, but turned and came back like so 
many bullets. They passed over me about 
thirty yards high and going something like 
a hundred miles an hour! I got two. The 
rest went on south. While the dog and I 
were hunting for these, a single came down 
with the north wind beneath his tail and 
traveling like a rocket. I covered him and 
pressed the trigger. The 7% chilled ripped 
him from end to end and he crumpled like 
a wet rag, falling almost into my pocket! 
I had three—and one in the pond if I could 
get him. There was nothing to it but strip 
off my clothes and wade in for him, as I 
could not make the dog understand that we 
still had a duck unaccounted for. I got out 
of my garments one at a time, and when I 
stepped down into that water it was like 
taking a bath in liquid air. However, I 
stuck to the job till I got that duck, and 
after rubbing down with my handkerchief 
and getting into my clothes I was soon on 
my way feeling like a “two-year-old”! I 
had gone only a short way when my ears 
were greeted by the familiar alarm call of 
the desert quail, and almost at the same 
instant a dozen of the beautiful little 
creatures shot into the air and I dropped two 
back into a deep bed of slough grass and 
brush. The dog dashed in to retrieve, but 
soon came out coughing and sneezing. He 
had disturbed the over-ripe cattails, and the 
air around was so filled with the fine, pow- 
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dery lint that breathing in it was impossible. 
I tried to help the dog out, but was glad 
enough to grab for my handkerchief, which 
I held over my mouth and nose while I beat 
an ignominous retreat from the thicket, leav- 
ing the two fine quails behind as food for 
the foxes and skunks. 


Climbing to the top of an unused ditch 
bank, I took a survey of my surroundings. 
To the west lay a nice field of cotton, white 
from top to bottom of the stalks with burst- 
ing balls. A ways out stood a wagon piled 
high with the white fleece, while nearby 
some darkies were bending to their work, 
singing as happy as could be. Their song 
was one that I had often heard in my own 
Dixie land, in boyhood days, when life was 
in its sweet springtime. A verse went some- 
thing like this: 


“T’se married me a girl, an’ her name is 
Isabella, 

An’ every time I turn aroun’ she bangs me 
on de ‘smeller’! 

An’ I won’t stand it any longer, for she 
puts on me stronger! 

So it’s bye-bye my honey, I’m a-gone!” 


That old song and the cottonfield with its 
snowy harvest seemed to transport me back 
in an instant to the Southeast—to the days 
forever gone when life was at its high tide 
and game was plenty. Could I but turn 
back the flight of time and have once again 
the chance—the opportunity—for sport that 
I then enjoyed it would be an easy trick to 
pile up a record bag, and it would matter 
but little what sort of gun or load I used. 
But those days are forever gone and the 
game with them. If we had only tempered 
our sport with a little judgment—but we 
did not—and we are paying the price of our 
wastefulness. Still we are told we cannot 
“eat our cake and keep it.” In other words, 
we cannot wage a ceaseless warfare on the 
wild things of the great out-of-doors and still 
have them with us. And man, the killer, is 
to blame for it all. It is by no means a 
case of “the survival of the fittest,” but of 
the strongest. Surely man is no more fit to 
inhabit the earth than a beautiful and harm- 
less little quail. I sometimes wonder if the 
Divine Architect—the Great Masterbuilder— 
will stand forever by and see His beautiful 
creatures exterminated! 


I came upon another pond in which a 
flock of mixed ducks were feeding. They 
saw me and beat a hasty retreat. I got down 
and stayed hidden for quite a while, but 
they never came back. As I climbed out of 
the brush in which I had been hiding, how- 
ever, a lone mallard whizzed overhead with 
a scream of wings and spread his feet to 
settle on the slough. I caught him with an 
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ounce of No. 6 chilled, and he struck the 
surface with a splash nearly sixty yards 
away, where he rolled on his back, his beau- 
tiful breast of silver and cobalt violet 
glistening above the waves. 

I was well-nigh famished by this time, so 
after another perfect job of retrieving by 
my little dog I was debating with myself 
upon the advisability of heading for home 
when a little dog barked somewhere near. 
A new thought entered my head: I would 
try to locate the settler’s cabin—if there was 
one—and see if I could get a “hand-out.” 
Acting upon this resolve, I headed in the 
direction from which the sound had come, 
and in another moment I heard a turkey 
gobble, and then the strains of a Victrola. 
I could even catch the tune—‘Bubbles”— 
and I thought of the days when men were 
“forever blowing bubbles”—only in that case 
it was from the top of a certain liquid that 
helped to put Milwaukee on the map. As 
I approached the house—which stood in a 
good-sized clearing—I could catch occasional 
bursts of merriment, and began to fear that 
I was about to intrude upon someone’s 
party, which I was loath to do for two rea- 
sons, one of which was that I had not been 
invited, and the other that I was not dressed 
for the occasion. But anyway I was game, 
so I strolled up to the door and tapped on 
the screen. In a very short time my vision 
was greeted by the appearance of a brunette 
face of decided charm and apparent culture. 
Twas that of a young lady scarce past the 
“flapper” age, having the characteristic red- 
dish black hair and soft, expressive, brown 
eyes of the Spanish senorita. I was pawing 
over my stock of Spanish words for the con- 
ventional “bueno estada” when she threw 
the door open, exclaiming as she did: “Why 
hello, Mr. Whittemore! When did you leave 
Hollywood?” Then she went on: “The 
world isn’t so large after all, is it?” This 
was a young friend whom I had known for 
many years and held in highest esteem. She 
introduced me to her cousin, with whom she 
was visiting in the Palo Verde, and who, 
like herself, was a charming young lady. 
They insisted on giving me lunch, after 
which we chatted longer than I intended, 
and when I left they accompanied me to 
the edge of the swamp, where I shook hands 
with the one and patted the rich, glossy head 
of the other and hastened away along the 
lowground trail toward the levee. They 
turned to wave me an “adios” as I passed 
from their sight, then turning away the soft 
accents of their waltz song reached my ears: 


“They go so high they reach the sky, 
And, like a rose, they bloom and die—” 


The sun was getting low and there was a 
decided bite in the air. I wanted to get on 
the levee and go north along Goodman’s 
Slough to near home, where we had a good 
road that would be easy to follow. All along 
the west side of the levee there is a deep 
drain ditch made by the fresno scrapers in 
building the embankment. This is heavily 
grown with cattails in most places. It is 
really a running slough of no mean pro- 
portions—far too wide to think of jumping, 
and very deep. -The water was clear, blue 
and as cold as ice. What beautiful perch- 
holes! They looked as tho they might be 
alive with these fish, and I later learned 
that this was the case. They are the “big- 
mouthed” or “goggle-eyed” perch of the 
South. The growth here—like almost every- 
where that I had been that day—was almost 
impenetrable. I kept as near the levee as 
I could, following the trails made by the 
stock—when I could find such. In a little 
while I found myself in a labyrinth of vines, 
deep sloughs, thorn bushes and arrow-weeds 
from which it looked as if I would have dif- 
ficulty in extricating myself. The cow trails 
were numerous, but they seemed to take me 
nowhere! Finally, in desperation I tried 
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back-tracking myself, 
but found I could 
not follow my own 
trail. Wherever I 
went I got into tan- 
gles thru which I 
could not pass. It 
looked as tho I were 
lost, and that, too, 
within a compara- 
tively small bit of 
fastness that lay with- 
in less than two miles 
of home. A series 
of pitiful yelps from 
my little dog caused 
me to turn and has- 
ten to his assistance. 
My first thought was 
of snakes; perhaps 
he had run afoul of 
one of those old ban- 
dit rattlers that are 
found in the low- 
lands. If so, it was 
“curtains” for dog- 
gie! When I finally 
reached him I found 
him caught in a wolf trap. It was a double- 
spring trap, and I had quite a time getting 
that dog out of it. When I did, however, 
he frisked away as happy as could be, show- 
ing no sign of injury to foot or limb. 

The sun was now low in the treetops and 
it was growing gloomy in the thickets. I 
had begun to wonder how I'd enjoy a night 
out with only the wild things of the wood- 
land to keep me company. I could no longer 
see the levee, and the country all about me 
seemed a veritable jungle. I selected the 
most likely exit from the swamp and headed 
in that direction. I had not gone 100 feet 
till I ran against another narrow, deep 
slough, almost hidden by the weeds and 
marsh-grass. A heron arose with loud flap- 
ping of wings and harsh, discordant cries. 
It slowly mounted high in the air, where it 
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Evidence of a day’s sport below Ripley, showing W. C. Whittemore (left) and Clyde Mackey (right) 


with cocker spaniel in the seat of the ‘‘Lizzie” 


continued to circle around uttering its hoarse 
lamentations the while. This slough—like 
most of the rest—was impassable. I strained 
my ears for some sound of civilization. Only 
the roar of the “norther” and the low hoot 
of a horned owl in a nearby thicket greeted 
my hearing. I walked back a ways and 
listened again. A faint metallic tinkle told 
me that horses were grazing near. If I 
could find those horses I could drive them 
home. I had done similar things before. 
The Spanish girls would have taken me 
home in an automobile had I been in the 
mood to go, and right now I was wishing 
that I had gone with them, for I had seen 
no more game and was pretty tired from 
dragging my heavy boots thru the under- 
brush. I refuse to admit that I was lost, 
but I do say that beyond the levee there are 


places wherein one 
might roam till over- 
come by starvation 
and never be found! 
Bearing as near east 
as I could, I had not 
gone far when the 
sound of the horse- 
bell came to me from 
among the screw- 
beans only a few feet 
away! I was no long- 
er lost, no longer 
lonely. I had not 
driven my four-foot- 
ed friends a hundred 
feet till an embank- 
ment arose in front 
of me. It was the 
levee. That was not 
all I saw, either, for 
trotting along on top 
of the levee was my 
little black dog with 
not so much as a wet 
hair on him! He 
had found a place to 
cross the drain-ditch. 
I whistled and he came tearing thru the 
tulles. I examined the place and found a 
narrow foot-path leading down to the ditch, 
and across the ditch someone had placed 
a 2x12 board. In another minute I was on 
top of the levee headed toward home and a 
warm supper. A flock of twenty brant went 
scurrying southward over the middle of 
Goodman’s Slough with the howling 
“norther” at their tails. An owl perched on 
a dead cottonwood sat a motionless sil- 
houette in the evening twilight, while far up 
the bank of the slough a lone trapper was 
bending over his campfire. I had put in a 
good day, after all, and it was an added 
pleasure to see the smiles break over the 
faces of Courtney and the girls when I 
emptied my coat pockets on the kitchen floor 
at home. 
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ULF fishing is a rather well-worn topic 

and its discussion has become a bore 
to some anglers, but if one will experience 
a day or two out hip-deep in the exhilarat- 
ing brine with a good rod and plenty of 
fresh bait, I believe the most skeptical will 
heartily enjoy it, and drop his critical atti- 
tude. I had the pleasure of spending a 
couple days and nights at Red Fish Bay, 
near the mouth of the Rio Grande River. 
A narrow strip of land eight miles from the 
mainland extends northward from Point 
Isobel and forms a long, somewhat shallow 
bay of quiet water. Small indentations 
along the coast form ideal feeding places 
for red snapper, jack, trout, tarpon and other 
game fish. 

I first became acquainted with this part 
of the coast while in the Rio Grande Valley 
last winter. While the best fishing is in the 
spring, rods bend and reels sing all winter 
long, for the Rio Grande Valley rivals South- 
ern Florida and 
California in de- 
lightfully moder- 
ate winters. We 
were staying at a 
point up the river 
which was more 
than sixty miles 
from the Gulf, and 
as there was no 
railroad in that di- 
rection, the trip 
was undertaken in 
two touring cars 
and a small truck. 
All the tackle, 
food supplies, wa- 
ter tanks and de- 
tails essential in 
Gulf fishing were 
loaded into the 
truck. We made 
an early start, but 
due to the almost 
impassable roads 
thru brush and 
sand we did not 
reach the Bay un- 
til 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. When 

A 60 rag Magne Agar only half way there 

pigs Sige we stopped at the 

= wae we last nes. pt filled 
the water tanks, 

our guides advising us to carry a much 
larger supply than we thought necessary. 
Within a few miles of the coast we got out 
and tied on several armfuls of dead mesquite 
and ebony brush, for there was no vegetation 
near Red Fish Bay. Arriving finally, we 
made camp on a small bluff above the beach 
and pitched a light tent. Before dark we 
had strung out more 
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Gulf Fishing in Southern Texas 


G. Everett Van Horn 


procured, as the schools were running quite 
freely that night. These mullet were cut 
up into large chunks for the heavy No. 10 
bronze hooks, and an exciting time was 
spent in braving the rough water and rising 
tide to bait the long line. A few small 
throw-lines were placed at intervals several 
rods from the shore and secured to green 
willow poles sunk in the muddy sand. At 
this place one might wade out for a quarter 
of a mile and the sand was packed hard and 
even, making it a splendid place to cast. 
By that time the rods had been brought out 
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A 27-pound redfish caught by the author on a 
throw-line 


of the duffel bag, and reels were given a 
trial spin. With a small package of bait 
in our coats, we separated and waded out. 
Three hours later I “splashed” back to camp 
without having had a single strike. Right 
then I wouldn’t have argued with anyone on 
Gulf fishing unless he were some enthusiast. 
I was the last one to turn in that night, but 
I derived a little satisfaction in learning that 
only two small trout had been caught. 

The next morning found us fresh and 
eager for a battle, equipped with the light 
tackle. A 36-pound red snapper was taken 
from the main line, together with several 
smaller ones weighing under 15 pounds. 
Several drum fish “drummed” with indigna- 
tion when we took them from the hooks. 
One of the worst enemies of the angler in 


that country is 
the drum fish— 
greedy, non-edi- 
ble and sluggish. 
They seem to 
enjoy being 
caught and then 
tossed back. 
Some of them 
were “heaved” 
back, for the 
drum often 
grow to. enor- 
mous size. That 
day proved to 
be very hot, and 
by night I was 
smarting all over 
with salt burn 
and also with a 
sense of shame for having made a showing of 
only two redfish and a small trout. One of 
the fellows had the luck, or rather ill luck, to 
strike a small tarpon that had little respect 
for light tackle and which promptly made 
off with considerable line. 

Right here I might mention that one never 
knows just what sized fish he is likely to 
hook, and in order to be on the safe side it 
is well to have a repair kit and extra tackle 
at hand. 

The redfish proved to be good fighters 
also. An 1l-pound jackfish was caught near 
the camp, whose leaping and fighting would 
fill anyone with admiration. The following 
morning a host of drum fish were freed and 
three small red snappers taken from the 
line. I had the good fortune to bring in a 
28-pound “red,” which was promptly dressed 
and later served at breakfast. Four more 
redfish were taken on my light outfit before 
noon, and a beautiful slim trout was landed 
after a three-minute struggle a few rods from 
camp. Up to this time there had been a 
little over 100 pounds of trout and redfish 
taken with the rod and reel, and several 
times that with the big line. We took every 
precaution to keep the red snappers alive by 
tying them out on stakes. Before breaking 
camp several of these big fellows were 
turned loose. 

We took in the lines directly after dinner 
on the second day and packed up. Skirs 
glistened where salve had been administered 
on tender, burned places, and backs ached 
terribly from hours of casting and waiting 
out in the bay. But two of the finest days 
imaginable had been spent in that land of 
sea-weed and salt air, and we had landed 
two of the largest redfish taken that season. 
One of the Mexican guides stepped on a 
fish bone the first night and monotonously 
bemoaned the fact in voluble language, but 

happily we knew lit- 














The 11-pound jackfish 





than 500 feet of trot- 
line with hooks and 
staging, for we want- 
ed to secure enough 
fish for a good break- 
fast if our light tackle 
proved a failure in 
the morning. Two 
large casting nets of 
the umbrella variety 
were used to catch 
the mullet. It was 
only a matter of a 








tle “greaser” and 
were not aware of 
what had happened 
until the next day. 
No doubt he pur- 
chased a bottle of 
Mexican vodka at the 
first opportunity and 
forgot his troubles. 
There are many 
drawbacks to Gulf 
fishing, but there is 
no angling that I like 





few minutes before 
suficient bait was 








Caught at the mouth of the Rio Grande 


better, and hundreds 
will agree with me. 
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EE the tuft of rushes over there?” 

Shirley pointed out into the duck 
pond, fifty yards beyond the decoys, to 
a patch of cattails waving in the chill 
north wind. 

“The one where that crippled duck disap- 
peared?” Bob asked as he buttoned his coat 
about his neck and squirmed down in the 
blind by the oil stove. 

“Yep, that’s the place,” and Shirley craned 
his neck to scan the horizon before settling 
down to the story he had in mind. “One 
day two years ago we were at the clubhouse 
eating lunch when seven honkers circled the 
lake and dropped in out of the wind behind 
that clump of reeds.” 

Shirley paused, got to his feet and 
searched the sky for the string of black dots 
all hunters are ever hoping to see on the 
horizon. Bob began carving initials in the 
pine board at the front of the duck blind. 
I watched Shirley’s face for the tell-tale sign 
of ducks and then turned away in dis- 
appointment. A wooden decoy, head broken 
off and cast aside in the bottom of the blind, 
caught my fancy, and I experimented with 
re-fitting the head to the cedar block. 

“Marcellus, John, Craig and I were eating 
lunch when M. M. dropped his sandwich and 
yelled, ‘geese’.” Shirley nudged down out 
of the wind and continued. “We sneaked 
out of the clubhouse and circled away back 
thru the pasture to keep out of sight. We 
came up behind those sandhills,” and Shir- 
ley indicated pointing back over his shoul- 
der with his thumb. “Gosh, we _ were 
winded. I'll bet you could hear our hearts 
beat a rod. Then we bellied up to that 
cowpath back there and raised up. The 
geese saw us and went out, but we emptied 
our guns into them. They flew straight up 
the lake and then the wind caught them and 
they made a swing coming back squarely 
over us not thirty yards high. Every last 
gun was empty! 

“Gee, if we’d have only saved a load or 
two,” and Shirley dropped his voice, while 
over his face stole a look of deep regret. 

“That sure was tough,” remarked Bob as 
he gave the board a final gouge with his 
knife. ‘Reminds me of the time I went up 
to the Big River Gun Club a year ago this 
fall when the big flight was on. You know 
we hadn’t had a shoot all season. Then that 
storm care up and the ducks went south by 
the millions all one day and until about 
noon the next. I got away about noon the 
first day and drove to the club. The boys 
were bombarding the ducks to beat the band. 
I jumped out of the car, grabbed my ammu- 
nition and reached for my gun. It wasn’t 
in the car. 

“And then I remembered. I had leaned 
it against the garage while I was loading in 
the groceries and then went away like a fool 
and forgot it.” 

We chuckled while Bob groaned from the 
mere memory of the duck shoot he missed. 

“That’s nothing,” I broke in. 

“Go on; first fellow never has a chance, 
anyway, Bob encouraged me. 

“When I was a boy in Pratt County ducks 
were thick as social workers in the big cities 
today”—and I shifted to find a more restful 
position on the board seat. “One afternoon 
Webb, Ned and I went to the Ninnescah to 
shoot ducks. They had been flying all day, 
and we boys couldn’t stand it. Webb took 
the big 10-gauge, Ned the Zulu and I had 
an old single barrel muzz e-loader. 

“It got awful cold on the trip to the river, 
three miles away, and we huddled in the 
bluestem next to a pond to get warm. We 
hadn’t been there more than five minutes 
until in dropped a flock of mailard and we 
let them have it. We must have killed ten 
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Dern the Luck! 


J. B. Doze 


or a dozen of them. But they were across 
the lake and the water was too deep to 
wade, so we just let them stay there. They 
floated against the rushes in plain sight. 
Then the sky rained ducks into that lake. 
They came in flocks, in pairs and singly, and 
we shot as fast as I could load that old 
muzzle-loader. 

“It was dark before we realized it, and 
the blizzard struck in full force just before 
the sun went down. We tried to get our 
ducks, but there was too much water in the 
bog at the south side of the lake, so we had 
to leave them there, deciding to return bright 
and early next morning. 

“The blizzard was a real one and every- 
thing froze over tight as a jug. Webb and 
Ned went to the river the next morning for 
the ducks. Dad told them to take an axe 
along to chop them out of the ice. 

“They came back with two ducks. Crows 
and varmints had eaten all the rest. They 
counted the feathers of forty-two that had 
frozen in the ice and the varmints had de- 
voured.” 

“Right sure it wasn’t the fish that got 
them?” Bob broke in with his ever-ready 
sarcasm. 

“You fellows don’t believe that, but it’s 
true as gospel,” I insisted, fitting the head 
on the block. “I can prove it by” 
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When the Camp Fires Die 


The fires are cold tonight, and gray 
The ashes by the trails, 

And o’er the blue lake, far away, 
The lonely coyote wails. 

A brooding silence rims the shore 
And whispers softly spread 

Among the pines that evermore 
Blend greenly overhead. 


Brown faces seem once more to peer 
From every hill and glade, 
And on the summits far and near 
Are alien hosts arrayed. 
For where the white man’s tent has stood 
The Red man first was there, 
And where we find the waters good, 
He paused and found them fair. 


A wraith canoe goes swiftly by 
And anchors at the shore; 
A dusky form—a fearless eye— 
A dark hand on the oar. 
A phantom brave stoops quickly then, 
And blows the ashes white— 
But fires are dead, like dreams of men, 
Along the trails tonight. 
Grace E. Hat, 








“The feathers in the ice I suppose,” 
and Bob roared. 
“Hush,” Shirley hissed, and we three 
ducked behind the grass screen. 
For coming down the lake were seven 
brant idling along as tho they had all the 
time in the world to beat the storm. 

Frantically we worked the duck shot loads 
from our guns and shoved in BBs. The 
seven brant came on, veering now to the 
east, now back to the west and criss-crossing. 
up and down as they flew. 

“Bob, for Lord’s sake keep your head 
still,” I whispered. 

“Head still! Why, you’re crazy. That’s 
your head you see moving.” 

Shirley growled and cocked his gun. 

The brant were within 150 yards by now, 
coming towards the decoys. Would they 
never get within range? Would they keep 
their present course? Wonder if we could 
be so lucky as to get them all? Would they 
see us? Would they get suspicious before 
flying within range? 

These and many other questions raced 
thru our brains. 

Then something happened to rob us of 
the great moment. Perhaps it was one of 
our heads bobbing they detected; perhaps 
it was the suspicious clump of grass about 
the blind. Again it may have been just 
plain tough luck. Anyway the brant veered 
off to the west, flying perhaps seventy-five 
yards out from the blind and another twenty- 
five yards above the water. 

“Give it to them,” Shirley hissed, and we 
opened fire. 

Down came a brant at the first report. 
Another turned about face and did the fall- 
ing leaf act into the rushes at the far side 
of the lake. The other five scattered, bear- 
ing straight away from the blind. One of 
them turned and sailed into a clump of wil- 
lows a half mile away and next the river. 
One kept on south, apparently unhit. 

We raced around the lake, one going 
north, the other two south. I went south 
with Bob, and as we parted the willows at 
the outlet we heard a flapping in the lake. 
Looking up we saw the brant take the air 
and fly very low and slowly directly over the 
blind and on east over the sandhills. We 
lost him behind the sandhills. 

Shirley began shooting at the upper end 
of the lake. We charged thru the brush 
and just as Bob reached an opening a big 
bird flew over him. The bird was hard hit 
and was weaving badly. Taking snap aim, 
Bob shot once, and down it came. I turned 
and raced for the brant in the willow clump 
by the river. 

But the brant was nowhere in sight. I 
saw where the wounded bird had struck in 
the sand and trailed him to the river. 
Wading out, I caught sight of a boy on a 
gray horse riding up the bank a quarter of 
a mile downstream. 

He had the brant. 

It was fully an hour later when I reached 
the clubhouse. Shirley and Bob were sitting 
in chairs facing each other, both silent as 
the Sphinx. 

They came to life when I slammed the 
door. 

“Where’s your goose?” both shot at me. 

I merely held out my hands, palms open 
and jerked my head, contracting my mouth. 

“Where’s yours?” I dared to ask. 

They pointed to a corner. 

“That blamed farmer boy swiped my 
brant,” I growled. 

“Right sure it wasn’t a fish?” Bob quizzed, 
grinning. “Never mind, Shirley and I have 
decided you can have ours.” 

I reached in the corner and pulled out the 
big bird. 


It was a shitepoke. 
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The Lure of the Unknown 


BELLE WILLEY GUE 


HE had ventured a little beyond his customary boundaries 

and was looking about him in amazement. The tall 
grass in the midst of which he was standing reached almost 
to his shoulders, but did not conceal him as effectually as 
the bushes and underbrush, by which up to that time he 
had been almost constantly surrounded, had done. The sun, 
that had very nearly reached its meridian, was pouring down 
upon his unprotected body its blazing rays, and some of 
these were shining almost directly into his staring eyes so 
that he blinked and lowered his head. The expression that 
was resting on his broad furry face was one of mild wonder 
mingled with a dominating curiosity; it was to satisfy the 
latter’s insistent demands that he was then going contrary 
to some of the most important of the many lessons that 
experience had taught him; the lure of the unknown was 
beckoning enticingly to him, and at the same time his 
habitual caution was holding him back, so that as he stood 
there in apparent idleness a mighty struggle was going on 
between the unseen forces that governed his movements; at 
length, as if one of these forces had gained the victory over 
all the others, he bounded forward daringly until he was at 
some little distance from the shadowy, friendly cover upon 
which he had always depended and often heretofore sought 
when, as it had seemed to him, emergency or diplomacy had 
demanded surreptitious methods. He did not realize, how- 
ever, at the time how great this distance was, for his atten- 
tion was entirely absorbed by something that he saw in 
front of him. 

The thing that he was looking at advanced toward him, 
but with great deliberation instead of recklessly and, as it 
seemed, aimlessly, as he himself moved forward. Each leap 
he made removed him from conditions with which he was 
familiar and brought him nearer to an object that, as well 
as its immediate surroundings, was entirely unknown to him. 
Fearlessly, and apparently heedlessly, he kept narrowing 
down the space that still remained between him and the 
object toward which his insatiable curiosity kept impelling 
him. He was urged on by a great desire to find out what 
he did not understand and not by any selfish wish regarding 
the satisfaction of any of his numerous commanding appe- 
tites; in fact, he had forgotten for the time being everything 
except that within the range of his vision there was some- 
thing concerning which he was densely ignorant and the 
consciousness that he had the power that he would need in 
order to reach it. 

When he was within a few feet of the object that he had 
started out to investigate, he stopped and, lifting his head, 
looked squarely and appraisingly at it. Up to that moment 
he had not thought of danger, but had been bent altogether 
upon discovery; but there was something, whether in the 
attitude of the figure itself or in the glint of the steady eyes 
that were courageously regarding him, that seemed to him 
somehow sinister and placed him at once on the defensive. 
However, even then the idea of retreating or for that matter 
of beginning an attack did not, as it appeared, occur to him. 
He stood his ground calmly and, as if determined upon in- 
vestigation at whatever cost, continued to gaze fixedly at the 
eyes that in their turn looked directly back at him. 

Suddenly the features at which as if hypnotized he had 
been staring became convulsed so that one of the eyes was 
half-closed and the lips were lifted a little at one corner, 
thus grotesquely contorting the countenance which was at 
the time partially obscured by something that was raised 
until it was on a level with the center of it. A puff of 
grayish vapor like a cloud that had floated down to: earth 
came between him and the face then, rendering the latter 


rather indistinct. There was a sharp report as if it seemed 
to him a strong gust of wind had broken a heavy branch 
from a tall tree near at hand, so that he instinctively looked 
up. At the same time he felt the impact of something small 
and hot and stinging upon his forehead, and he was nearly 
blinded by the rush of blood that followed it. 

Instantly he became a very different and a much more 
formidable creature, for the fact that he was in the presence 
of a bitter and a powerful enemy had been painfully borne 
in upon him. Had he been so minded he might then perhaps 
have slunk away and even possibly have recovered from the 
wound that he had already received, for that part of the 
frontal bone of his skull that the bullet had struck was par- 
ticularly thick and unyielding, and the drifting smoke, to- 
gether with the fact that the color of the coat that covered 
him was much the same as that of the vegetation that was 
around him, would have rendered him to a great extent in- 
visible had he crouched down and tried to creep away; but 
the fighting instinct that had been born with him and had 
thus far protected him against the onslaughts of his foes had 
been thoroly aroused, and under its impulse he sent forth a 
snarling, screaming and yet a deep reverberating challenge, 
and followed it up immediately by throwing himself violently, 
as if careless of all consequences, in the direction from which 
the recent attack had proceeded. 

His advantages in the encounter that then took place were 
in many respects superior to those of his antagonist in spite 
of the fact that the latter had close at hand the mechanical 
device thru the use of which he had already injured him, 
and the result of the mortal combat between the two might 
have been far different than it was but for the fact that the 
keen and perfect vision upon which he had always relied 
was impaired to such an extent that the blow that he aimed 
at the face of his foe missed its mark and landed below it. 

His foe fell prostrate upon the earth beneath him and 
did not attempt at once to rise again; he felt that he was 
breathing heavily, however, and knew that life was in the 
form that lay there on the ground. He laid his armored 
paws upon the heaving chest and sunk his long, sharp claws 
into the shrinking flesh; he lashed out viciously with his 
well-fortified, powerful hind feet, but did not strike a vital 
spot, mainly because he was bewildered, both by the quiet 
attitude that his enemy had assumed and by the fact that a 
confusing, deafening, tearing pain had taken the place of 
the numbness that had immediately followed the blow that 
had almost blinded him. Under the influence of the agony 
that he was enduring, and from the fact that his opponent 
seemed inclined no longer to resist him, tie relaxed to some 
extent his watchfulness and raised his head and shook it, 
hoping thus to free himself from the hampering, hindering 
heaviness that was settling down upon him. 

All at once, as if electrified into action by the removal 
of the weight that had been upon his breast, the being that 
as it seemed to him he had already conquered moved— 
quickly, steadily, but very forcefully. 

Instantly he became unconscious of the pain from which 
he had been trying to free himself, and in spite of the sud- 
den dizziness that was about to overcome him and the tor- 
turing, strained contraction of the mighty muscles that con- 
trolled the beating of his wildly-throbbing heart, he attempted 
to defend himself, but found that his enemy had escaped him. 

Then as shot after shot rang out he broke down the tall 
grass that was all around him, writhing and twisting, striking 
out with his long tufted tail and uttering screams of defiance 
mingled with despair, and close beside him there was a 
strong, sharp, blood-stained knife. 
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ORE than half a hundred years ago, before the first wave of 

advancing civilization had appeared on the wide Dakota 
plains, the summer home of the Santee Sioux, in company with 
another trapper the writer wandered over the wide land among 
the lovely lakes which dotted its surface and there found a string 
of lakes the Indian names of which so captivated his fancy that 
they are well remembered yet. 

Beginning at the southern one and counting northward, they 
were named, respectively, ‘“Oo-top-a-hee-da,” “Kak-a-dah-ko,” 
“Shi-an-cot-ton,” “Kak-a-dah-ko-Soo-kak-ko,” and “Shoog-o-wan- 
kee-hoop-ah-itch-itch-ah-kah.” 

During the long years since then, when the writer wandered 
over the wide buffalo plains far to the southwest, and finally 
landed on the shore of Washington Territory in 1881, he has 
wondered a thousand times what the white people have since 
named those same lakes, the Indian names of which should have 
been religiously preserved unto this day if it cost a sunken ship 
to do it! 

When it happened to be his good fortune to stumble onto the 
first copy of Outdoor Life which ever came his way, forthwith he 
proceeded to fall violently in love with its “Sign-Talk” pages; 
and finally, mustering all his small courage, he addressed a letter 
of inquiry to El Comancho, and to his supreme delight received 
in reply the following unique letter, addressed to him as one 
Indian would address another; and presumably so because the 
aged hunter had offered a few words of the Dacotah tongue which 
appealed directly to the pioneer of the old buffalo plains, and 
prompted the writing of the following literary gem, which (having 
obtained his written permission therefor) the writer wishes to 
share with all red-blooded American hunters who ever saw a skin 
tepee of the old buffalo plains, and all others who care to read 
of old days and times: 

Feb. 21. 
To Hunkawanzhi, Akicita Wichasta Tatanka Wotinnisa—HOW |! 
(To my Brother, Soldier-man Buffalo-hunter—GREETING.) 
Dowan mitawa cante! (Sings my heart!) 


We have reached Ota-Wicahca (the place-of-old-men). The medi- 
cine of P’tan (the otter) is no longer strong; Hin-han-kaga (the night- 
bird-with-ears) calls with the voice of Nani-Wichashta (Lost Man) for 
those who went before—The Ghost-people. 

The days that were are not; my heart is on the ground; I sing 
only sad songs; I smoke my deeds; the Many-Things-Unknown come 
in darkness and sit beside me and laugh the laugh of Know-nothing- 
ones A-a-i-i-e-e 

It is as I say, my brother. 

I look toward the place-of-the-butterfly where the sun comes from 
—I see only the sun. I look to the place-of-the-warm-winds where the 
buffalo-Tatanka came from once with the green new grass. One buffalo 
there was for each blade of new grass after fire has cleaned the ground. 
I see nothing. Not even green grass comes, for the white man’s plow 
has spoiled even that; the Ghost-buffalo cannot eat; they come no more, 
even as the real buffalo have gone to the sand hills; it is as I say. 

I look to the lodge of the cold-maker who sits under the never- 
moves star; only silence is there. O, my brother, the days that were 
are not; it is a new world I see—a world for the tribe of little-people- 
growing, for the small-robes whose eyes laugh because everything is 
still up the new trail ahead—is it not so? A-a-i-i-e-e! 

My heart sings, but it is with the songs of sadness, for I sing for 
those who have gone before, even as the gray wolf calls for his woman. 

Today is; yesterday is gone; tumorrow never comes. There is 
another day—but why wait? I am on my robes; I cannot walk, my 
moccasins are all new—my horse grows stiff in his legs; his back grows 
weak and his hoofs grow long from standing at my lodge door; my 
lance rusts; my arrow heads dry and fall off; A-a-i-e-e-e- For the 
creatures of sickness make me as a little child; it is as I say. 

Yet the sun shines; the winds blow; the clouds hurry on to the 
Council of the Gods, and all the world is empty save for white men 
who are everywhere like new grass in the spring. I cover my head 
with my blanket; I sit still by the ashes of my dead fire; all I can do 
now is to sing my deeds—to smoke the days that were so that the 
small robes of this day shall know of the days of their forefathers, the 
Ancient Ones. 

Pazhutah-wash-tay shni! (our medicine is no good!) 
pazhutah! (it is no longer strong!) A-a-i-i-e-e! 

And so, brother, to you greeting of the good heart and friendly 
hand, for I can do no more from a bed of sickness; my medicine tells 
me that the moons grow few; perhaps I shall see the geese go north— 
who knows? 

I hear the voices calling of the Ancient ones who have gone to the 
sand-hills. I give away my lance and my buffalo horse—I wait—I sing 
sad songs; my women sit on the hill-top with their robes over their 


Shunga shni 





heads. Ch-a-a-a-ee-i! It is as I say- 

The medicine pipe needs new k<illikinick; there is none in the 
pouch—the young men of today do not know where it grows. 

My lodge shakes in the west wind; the poles are old; my fire is 


out; the dried meat is gone; no buffalo come up over the edge of the 


My Brother—El Comancho 














world from the warm caves of the south, and the sun shines with no 
heat! It is as I say. I have asked my medicine about those lakes 
you want to know the names for, but I cannot find them; many that 
were lakes in buffalo days are fields today, for the white man plants 
corn on the lake bottoms that we knew—he takes the water all awa 

and plants corn. I cannot find your lakes, brother. And so OU 

world is gone; I know the world, so do you; but not the world of 
today. I know your lodge on Kettle River; I know the Columbia— 
that was the River Roc—that was the River-of-the-west—for I have 
seen it where it is born in the snow of the Back-bone-of-the-world north 
of Rising Wolf—north of Blackfoot Glacier—north—north. 

And I have looked on it where Snake River comes down to cut 
thru the lava beds from Two-Ocean Pass—aye! and I have crossed the 
bar at its mouth and have looked at its thousand-waters for very many 
miles along its green flowing length that the salmon travel each year— 
aye! I know your river, brother, even as I know the Cuts-into-the- 
clay-bank and the Its-water-is-white-like-milk and the Two-Medicine 
and the great one to the south that comes from the fire hole of burning- 
ground-place—that one that the Crow — called in the old days 
E-chee-tah kasha-asha, the Big Elk River that the white men call the 
Yellow Stone—all these that make the Miss-siss-sou-ri—the Water-like- 
mud river; also I know the big one Miss-iss-sip-pi that comes from 
the country of Many-Waters, Minne-Sotah, and the one that comes 
from the sage-brush desert of Wyoming—Uta-ota—the hungry-land, and 
goes down thru the great canyon of the Stone-house-on-the-hill People 
the Pueblos, and of the Rabbit-skin people, the Utes—A-a-i-i-e-e! 1 
know them all, brother, for I rode many trails in the young days— 
trails that are gone—wiped out today. 

Do you know the old Travoise Trail on the east side of the Back- 
bone-of-the-world? It runs from the lodge of the Cold-Maker down 
past the place where two oceans come close together, and the country 
is very hot and on south to a place of much-ice-in-summer—that, 
brother, is eight summers’ travel for a horse! I have seen it from 
Chief Mountain south to the place where two oceans are close together, 
and that is three summers’ travel for a man on horseback—A-a-i-i-e-e! 

And now, brother, I grow tired; my pipe is cold; I sleep from 
sickness; my hand to you; it is like that we will council no more to- 
gether, for my hand is weak. I cannot say my thoughts on paper, for 
my strength is like a little child’s. I have already written ‘“Sign-Talks” 
for one year ahead. McGuire, chief man of Outdoor Life, sends word 
to me to make ready “Sign-Talks” for many moons to come; I am 
slowly doing so—as much as I can. 

Perhaps my words shall come to you after I have gone along the 
trail to the Sand-hills—worn smooth and deep by those Ancient Ones 
who all travel one way and never look back; A-a-i-i-e-e!—who knows? 

To you, brother, greeting and good-bye; my heart is good toward 
you; my medicine grows weak; I cover my head with my robe and my 
— — from the hill-top. Good-bye. EL COMANCHO. 

eattle. 


To this the following reply was sent at once: 
Kettle Falls, Wash., 
Feb. 24 


My Long-Lost but Happily Found Brother-—HOW! 


First off the reel please get this straight: I am not again intruding 
upon the privacy of my sick brother’s lodge, where in the weakness 
which comes with the passing of the years his weary eyes follow the 
slowly declining sun to tempt him to renewed effort in answering this 
epistle—so all unworthy of his tired gaze—but just because the impulse 
to answer the friendly hail of your wonderful letter will not be argued 
away. 

Don’t answer it, but light your pipe with it—if a splinter be not 
handy. How I wish I could add to the strength of your medicine! 
But, alas! my own is fast growing all too weak for my own needs. 
My burden of 81 years grows heavier to carry as the sun goes down. 

hile I live I shall try to remember you as the only man who has 
hailed me in a word of the tongue of the Dakotahs since the death of 
a blood brother who crossed the Great Divide from my own tepee long 
years agone. 

During my few remaining days I must remember you as I do 
George Bird Grinnell, of the old-time Forest and Stream. 

We hunted buffalo on the same range west of old Fort Kearney 
and south of the Republican River, in the same year and the same 
month; and, as the street Arab says, “Never teched” each other. He 
with the Pawnee tribe; I with three white companions. Long after- 
wards I was an occasional correspondent of Forest and Stream, and 
many letters passed between us, yet now I have but a couple of his 
photos wherewith to keep his memory green. : 

Of course, you have long ago read this; pardon me if I here insert 
his tribute to the memory of the range pioneers of the days of the 
buffalo-skin lodges of the Indians of the plains: 

“They have fired their last shot; they have kindled their last camp- 
fire; they have gone over the Range—crossed the Great Divide. There 
were giants in those days, and of that heroic race how few are left alive. 
Lingering illness, the storms of winter, the pistol ball of the white man, 
the rifle shot of the savage, have sadly thinned their ranks. And none 
have arisen, or can arise, to fill the we Mh left vacant. The conditions 
which made these men what they were no longer exist.” 

With my two canes I hobbled out into the sunshine today to gaze 
off toward the declining sun where my sick brother fights his wearying 
war alone. The snow was going fas!. 

Ah-pa-to o-pah-wa-ka hon-kah wah wa-nich-a. Pzhee ughuee ota. 
But oh, if the coming of the spring would rejuvenate my tired brother, 
and bring my own heart up off the ground! 

My brother of the old buffalo plains and days—hail and farewell! 
And in this manner I came to know my brother, El Comancho. 
Sincerely, from the heart and with extended hand, 

ORIN BELKNAP. 
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The Outdoor Life Prize 


MERRY CHRISTMAS and Happy New Year! How many 

times we have heard that! Yet do we stop to consider 
just what it means? Or does it mean nothing more than the 
Greetings of the Season? Phrased in other words, it is the 
same as saying Another Year Has Passed. But it isn’t the 
custom to think of serious things at this season of the year. 
So we laugh and say “Happy New Year” and pretend that we 
are glad to see the old year go. 

In a way it is nice to see the old year die if we can look 
back with a feeling that the time was well spent. It’s the 
things that we were going to do, but didn’t get around to that 
cause regrets. Somehow it seems as tho the end of the year 
rolls around before we are aware of it, leaving us with many 
things undone. That means we must work harder next year. 
However, it often happens that opportunities which pass do 
not return the following year. 

December 31 marks not only the passing of another year, 
but the last day on which you may contribute to the Outdoor 
Life Prize Fund or do something which would make you an 
eligible for the award. If you have been planning on making 
a gift to this fund, remember that you have only a week or ten 
days in which to do it after this number of the magazine is 
received. After the new year the opportunity will be lost. 
And it will not return next year. 

This does not mean that the Prize Plan will be discon- 
tinued. It’s just a matter of a few changes. The one which 
concerns you most is that no donations will be received for 


the prize. If you would like to help in that way you must do 
so before the close of this year. Next year the prize will con- 
sist of a suitable trophy or other memento which will be given 
solely by Outdoor Life. The names of the members of the 
awarding committee, nature of the prize, purpose and other 
information will be given in a future number of Outdoor Life. 


New Year’s Day you may be fortunate enough to sit down 
to a dinner of elk, deer or moose steak, wild turkey or goose, 
or some other of our wild game. The chances are that you 
will not. If you are one of the favored few, ask yourself what 
you have done during the past year to insure another dinner 
like it next year and the years to come. If you are not so 
fortunate, just remember that it was not so many years ago 
when everyone enjoyed a feast of wild game at least occa- 
sionally, and that it is within your power to help bring back 
those good old days. Then resolve to have your name in the 
February number, the last issue in which will appear a list of 
those who have helped draw the curtains on the old year. 
Following are the names of the donors during the past month: 


PREVIOUSLY ACKNOWLEDGED ......... $271.25 
D. G. KRAMAR, Caribou, Calif............. 5.00 
G. E. WARDWELL, Bieber, Calif........... 5.00 
WM. C. SMITH, Kodiak, Alaska............ 5.00 
ROY WILLIAMS, Piniele, Mont............ 2.50 
WM. E. WHITEHOUSE, Los Angeles, Calif.. 1.00 
PROF. E. RICHARD PAGE, Norman, Okla.. 1.00 
A. L. HOGAR, Council, Idaho.............. 2.00 








Purpose and Conditions 


For the purpose of creating more interest and activity which 
will promote better conditions in the realm of sportsmanship, 
Outdoor Life announced in the June (1923) number a plan 
whereby a cash prize is to be awarded to the American citizen 
who, during the year 1923, accomplishes the greatest good for 
the cause of sportsmanship in the United States. 


The fund for this prize will be made up of donations re- 
ceived from friends of the cause, and the amount awarded at 
the end of the year will depend entirely upon the liberality of 
the donors. Subscriptions from $1 up are acceptable. In 
addition to acknowledging the subscriptions each month in 
Outdoor Life, an engraved certificate containing the complete 
list of names and amount subscribed by each will be given to 
the winner of the prize and each of the donors. No man will 
be awarded the prize twice; editors of sporting magazines are 
not eligible to compete. Anyone who has followed what the 
Wild Life Protection Fund (undoubtedly one of the leading 
game protective organizations in the world) does not consider 
true ethics in sportsmanship, or whose activities as a protector 
of game have been criticized in Outdoor Life, is automatically 
disqualified and will not be considered when the prize is 
awarded. 

A committee of three members has been appointed to serve 
as judges of award, and their decision shall be final. Our 
readers are urged to submit a vote as a means of bringing those 
worthy of the prize to the attention of the committee, but it is 
not to be understood that the person receiving the greatest 
number of votes will be given the prize if for some sufficient 
reason the members of the awarding committee decide other- 
wise. The following men compose the committee: 


John B. Burnham, President American Game Protective 
Association, 233 Broadway, New York City. 

Captain Roy S. Tinney, Chatham, N. J. 

Aldo Leopold, Secretary New Mexico Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 


The plan for the Outdoor Life prize was suggested by the 
fact that in the past many donations have been received from 
enthusiastic sportsmen which, because of no definite use to 
which the money might be assigned, were immediately returned 
to the givers. Under the plan now in operation, those wishing 
to give a sum of $1 or more to the cause are assured that their 
gift will be used in such a way that it will help accomplish the 
maximum amount of good. 

The service of the prize candidates may be in the realm of 


game or fish protection or propagation; it may be in the field 
of legislation, or it may be in many lines which are of vital 
interest to us as sportsmen. The following are only a few of 
the live subjects, which we mention as a guide to prize candi- 
dates, and we hope that we may be able to add others from 
your suggestions: 


The starving elks of Wyoming. 

The anti-pistol and revolver agitation. 

A solution of the state game protection problem. 

National and state game and fish refuges. 

Transplanting of game in decimated areas. 

Broadening of the nursing pond idea in fish planting. 

National and state hunting and fishing licenses. 

Standardization of laws on alien hunting and fishing. 

Our disappearing antelope. 

The predatory animal evil. 

The stream pollution problem. 

The commercial fisheries activities in connection with sal- 
mon propagation. 

The Olympic elk proposition. 

The development of improved fish stocking methods. 

The cure of the Salt Lake duck disease. 

The introduction of a practicable fish screen. 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM THAT MAY BE USED 
Outdoor Life Pbulishing Co., Denver, Colo.: 


Please enter my name on your list of contributors to the 
fund being raised by you, the aim of which is to preserve 
and propagate our game and fish and to protect us from 
obnoxious legislation that may appear detrimental to our 
interests as American sportsmen. I enclose herewith draft, 
money order, check (cross out the inapppropriate words) 
to be used for the purposes set forth in your announcement. 


NAME.......... 


ADDRESS..... 


state the name. 
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BY EL COMANCHO~- 








Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you dont. 


Comancho. 








The Gasoline Cayuse 


‘TIME was, and well within the memory 

of the middle-aged man of today’s West, 
when a cayuse was a cayuse or a broncho or 
a mustang, just as it happened; the name 
was a matter of geographical location only, 
for the range horse was the same every- 
where. 

He was originally Spanish stock, run wild 
in the Mexican deserts after the days of 
Cortez and the Spanish invasion of old 
America. 

His descendants worked north as_ the 
“mustang” of the Southwest and the Texas 
Panhandle. 

The loss of stock on the plains by the 
gold-seeking forty-niners and later by those 
who traveled the road to Oregon or braved 
the terrors of the old Santa Fe Trail fur- 
nished new blood that crossed and recrossed 
to make the wild horse of the plains which 
became the “boncho” of the Southern ranges 
and the “cayuse” of the mountains and sage 
deserts to northward, and was known in dif- 
ferent localities as “Indian pony,” “range 
horse,” “wild horse,” “pony,” “Oregon horse” 
and other local names. 

Universally this nondescript was known as 
both “broncho” and “cayuse,” the former 
name being Spanish, or at least from Span- 
ish sources, and the latter, I think, of Indian 
origin, tho it may possibly have been Span- 
ish also. 

I am not at all certain as to the origin 
of “cayuse,” but it was more properly a far 
Northwestern word from the Idaho-Oregon- 
Washington basin of the Big Bend of the 
Columbia and the Snake River plains than 
elsewhere. 


Horses from this locality were always 
known as “cayuse” to distinguish them from 
“Oregon horses,” which were blocky, short- 
legged, round-barreled, rather good-sized 
stock from the open, grassy Blue Mountains 
of Eastern Oregon. 


The Oregon horse was the best pack horse 
for mountain work to be had in the West, 
and he made a fine team horse for livery 
work in hilly or mountain country. 

The cayuse or broncho was the plains and 
sage-desert breed of Spanish strain crossed 
with American horses lost from emigrant 
trains, and he was a wonder of tough, thirst- 
defying cussedness on four feet. 

He was always thin, scrawny-necked, with 
Roman nose, running legs, small feet, lots 
of lung room between his ribs, and his frame 
work was prominent enough to be noticeable 
always and anywhere. He was tied together 
with whipcord wound around whalebone 
bones! 

He possessed patience to outwait a mule, 
and his whole demeanor was one of sorrow 
to the extent of appearing perpetually 


abused and aggrieved, yet serving the best 
he could under the lash of an ex-slave driver. 

That’s the idea you gathered when you 
looked into his meek and lowly eye. 

Brother, the world has never yet produced 
such an expert at personal camouflage and 
deceit nor yet such a character actor as that 
same broncho-cayuse hoss! He was a 
wonder! 

He would work out about as follows if an 
expert were to pick him to pieces and an- 
alyze him to see what made him go: Cussed- 
ness in highly concentrated and always im- 
mediately available form, 100 per cent. 
Everything else, trace, but nothing tangible 
except the gas-strain, that has left its mark, 
but no residue. 

There you have it! Cussedness and 
cayuse are one and the same thing spelled 
two different ways! 

The cayuse could think of more ways to 
make trouble and deal grief to everybody 
he came in contact with than any live thing 
that ever associated with man; he could do 
one given piece of crooked work in more 
ways than there are shades and tints of 
color in a full-grown rainbow. 

He was a thru-going Westerner, and we 
old-timers who knew him and lived with 
him damned him for his cussedness, admired 
him for his versatility and loved him for his 
ability to stand the gaff and smile. 

We drove him to within an inch of death, 
rode him until he dropped and then took 
the saddle off and left him for the buzzards, 
but he’d always turn up in the spring, four 
states away from where we left him, fat and 
sassy and ready for another round. 

He had the meek and lowly look of a 
saint, but we knew he was steeped in cussed- 
ness and saturated with original sin. 

He could stand more abuse than an oak 
knot, live on nothing but scenery and find 
a living spring in the middle of a furnace. 

Nobody ever saw a dead cayuse; they just 
dried up and vanished, but they never died. 

You could drive him all day and stop him 
at sundown miles from feed or water and 
he’d kick your outfit to splinters while you 
winked twice, then he’d run away and keep 
going top speed and wait for sunrise three 
counties away with the aspect of the well- 
fed old settler who had never heard of 
trouble while he dozed along with all the 
looks of an innocent guileless fixture on the 
landscape. 

He was what the West called “one ol’ 
son-of-a-gun!” 

But he was of the West, western to the 
core, and as necessary to the development 
of the endless miles of frontier in the process 
of change as the air we breathed. 

He was the “cow-horse” of picture and 





story, and every cowboy who ever rode the 
plains knew him up one side and down the 
other and crosswise. 

They knew how he thought and what he 
thought, about anything and everything— 
they knew him for what he was. 

The old cow-days could not have been 
without the cayuse, and he was a part of the 
landscape and the companion of man during 
the cow period and back to the Spaniards 
before that. 

The liveryman found him and drove him 
to death at $10 and $15 a head during the 
davs when railroads were far apart and the 
wave edge of civilization was creeping on 
behind the sun day by day; he was the livery 
horse that powered the “buckboard” and the 
“buggy” wherein traveling men and white 
folks both got from place to place about the 
landscape before automobiles were heard of. 

A traveling man from Chicago, St. Joe or 
New York moved himself and his sample 
trunk 100 miles a day by the use of three 
changes of cayuse horses piloted by a driver 
and attached to a buckboard with all the 
usual rattles, groans, wabbles and other 
signs of immediate collapse from dry rot. 

All vehicles in the dry plains were always 
just going to fall to pieces from drouth, 
but they never did; they just rattled along 
like dry bones, on everlasting trips, to and 
fro across desolate miles behind cayuse 
teams, and just vanished when autos came. 
Perhaps they still exist in weed-grown lots 
somewhere back of present garages that used 
to be “livery barns” in cayuse days. 

Fifty years ago the cowboy had his 
“string” of riding horses—all cayuses—and 
they enabled man to herd, gather, brand, 
control and ship cattle by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

At the same time all plainsmen owned 
lots of cayuses so they could transport them- 
selves and their outfits anywhere that a horse 
could go and thereby they ranged far and 
wide, living as free nomads and taking care 
of themselves even as their fathers had al- 
ways done. 

Just behind these came the vanguard of 
the exploring settlers; these were restless 
souls who were always curious to find out 
what was just over the horizon, so they 
bought a cayuse to ride, and added from one 
to more to pack their outfits on, and rode 
away to satisfy their restlessness and to find 
out what was over the next hilltop. 

Following these came the railroad survey 
and construction crews, who brought the 
liveryman with his “for hire” outfits of non- 
descript wheeled vehicles hauled from point 
to point on the map by the wirey little 
cayuse teams. 

The earliest settlers were right behind 
these with plow and lumber wagon, and the 
cayuse furnished the power to move both, 
and there he stopped, because the West 
stopped there too. 

Beyond that was East, where no self- 
respecting cayuse ever went, because it was 
too monotonous and cramped for his sketchy, 
free and easy style. 

The East never knew the cayuse, and most 
Easterners never saw one except a few that 
some Indians or cowboys had in the original 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West; these were real. 

The present so-called “round-ups” that are 
pulled off are nothing at all Western; the 
dress, the stunts, the horses and the whole 
action is altogether an Eastern showman’s 
idea of what the West ought to be, and even 
the bucking horse is a trained Eastern crit- 
ter, and never a broncho or a cayuse, for 
both these have vanished within the last 
twenty years or so. 
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As far as I know the old cayuse 
or broncho is a thing of the past, 


Every year this trail branches 
and goes farther and still far- 





gone to join the buffalo and the 
dodo; if he still exists at all, it 
is in some little backwash dis- 
trict where railroads do not go 
and where auto roads can’t be 
or are not yet built. 

There may be some such place, 
but I don’t know where to look 
for it from the Similkameen to 
the Brazos nor yet from the Rio 
Grande to the Saskatchewan. 

If he is not entirely extinct as 
a breed he very soon will be, for 
he will have outlived his useful- 
ness otherwise—and nature does 
not perserve a useless species. 

Hard surfaced roads and the 
gas wagon spelled doom for the 
cayuse; he was an expensive ani- 
mal, even at a first cost of $10, 
for he ate his own price in hay 
and feed before a great while, 
but the West could not get along 
without him before the roads 
came, because he could and did 
go anywhere, and do it fast 
enough to earn a profit. 

The gasoline cayuse changed 
all this, for it could go nearly 
anywhere the cayuse could and 
do five miles to the cayuse’s one 
all day long. It’s only a ques- 
tion of road and gas with the 
present-day tin-cayuse. 

It plows the fields, plants, har- 
vests, reaps, sows, threshes, hauls 
wood, brings hog and cow feed 
for miles, carries produce to mar- 
ket and the family to church on 
Sunday! 

Good roads are making more 
and better trails all the time for 
the gasoline cayuse, and it gets 
you there and brings you back 
just as our old-time real cayuse 
did, only it does it so much 
quicker that there is a big mar- 
gin in favor of using the gaso- 
line cayuse, and people are doing 
it, for it means more for the time 
spent. 

In the little Western town 
where I grew up as a boy lives 
an old schoolmate who has never 
left the home town to stay. 

The nearest town of good size 
is fifty miles away, and there is 
a good road between the two. 

Big traveling show companies 
do not stop in the little town, 
but occasionally do in the other. 

Not long ago such a show 
came to the large town. 




















Ridin’ 


(All rights reserved) 


Oh, the rollickin’ rhythm of gallopin’ hoofs 
That beat a tattoo on the sage-covered plain, 

And rout out the dust-gods in scuttlin’ puffs, 
And sing with your heart beats an age-old refrain. 


Oh, the retch and the creak of the sweet strainin’ leather, 
The smell of the sweat, and the slap of the rain, 

When they’re plungin’ along thru a smother of weather— 
The bridle-hand stung by the flick of their mane. 


Oh, the ripple and play of those silk-covered muscles 
That gather and spring ‘neath the press of your knee, 

And the roll, and the surge of their backs as they hustle, | 
Brings the plain joy of livin’ a-surgin’ in me. } 

Lon SMITH. 


Pocdameanaiote ———!} 





My friend had dinner at home, 
phoned over long distance for 
seat reservations for himself and wife and a 
party of friends; then he rolled his gas 
chariot out, everybody piled in and they all 
saw the curtain up at 8 o’clock, fifty miles 
from home, sat thru the show, had a bite 
of late supper and were back home at 
midnight! 

When I lived in the little town, in cayuse 
days, it was an all-day trip—sun to sun— 
over bad roads to get to the big town, and 
it was another day’s drive to get back, and 
you’d done a week’s work in the trip! 

So much for the gas cayuse of today. 

It is the same thing on the farm; the up- 
to-date farmer likely does not own a horse 
at all, and fifty years ago a farm couldn’t 
be a farm without one team at least of work 
horses and another of “road horses,” which 
was a kind of civilized name for cayuse. 

The work horse was a slow, heavy-duty 
kind of an animal, “tank” bred to pull and 
smash ahead of a plow or any other heavy 


load that had to move; his speed was usually 
not over three miles per hour, and work 
waited on his gait. 

The “road horse” was good for anything 
up to an extreme top speed to ten miles per 
hour for an hour or so at a time, then he 
had to slow down and cool his cylinders or 
he’d come to a stop anyhow. I’ve seen such 
teams over-driven in cases of stress until 
they broke a blood vessel and died in the 
harness in two minutes out in the middle of 
nowhere as a cost price paid for too much 
demand for speed that could not be fur- 
nished beyond endurance. 

Nowadays you can “step on it” and do 
forty or fifty miles an hour and phone to the 
nearest garage for a repair man and a new 
part if you break down and be on your way 
at top speed again within an hour or so if 
you have any kind of decent luck. 

The gas cayuse has come to stay, and he 
has brought his own trail with him. 


ther, and it smoothes out and be- 
comes better all the time. 

At first it is only a roughly 
smoothed road, then it is widened, 
graded and graveled. Next year 
it is straightened, grades lowered, 
hills cut, holes filled and a two- 
way high-road is ready for forty- 
mile speed; then comes cement 
pavements over grades and curves 
almost equaling those of a steam 
railroad, and gas stations, ser- 
vice shops, free air and water, 
tire vulcanizing plants, garages 
and all the rest of the equipment 
edge up to the pavement, and 
your gas cayuse is on his way at 
forty or fifty miles per hour, de- 
pending on the known location 
of speed cops, and when night 

comes you are three hundred 
miles or so away from where you 
took breakfast, and there’s no 
camp work or horses to take 
care of. 

Instead you kick in to a garage, 
take a check for your gas cayuse 
and step into a show to kill the 

| monotony of being a stranger in 
a strange town, and in the morn- 
} 











ing you go on. 

In thirty days you cross the 
continent and don’t have to hurry 
to do it. 

Thirty days of old cayuse 
travel, going light, in a buck- 
board and camping at the end of 
every day’s run, meant from 
Omaha to Ogden, if you. were 
lucky, or from Omaha east to 
Detroit, or Omaha south to 
Memphis, or into Texas, or 
Omaha into Montana, say. 

There’s a lot of difference be- 

tween the capacity for speed and 
endurance in a real cayuse and 
the gasoline kind that only those 
| who have used both can “get.” 
Most of the younger generation 
| of today never saw a cayuse and 
‘| never will, nor do they know 
}{ what a “trail” means. 
i} Their knowledge of travel is 
'/ confined to Pullman cars, air- 
(| planes and the kind of a cayuse 
|| that runs by gas power over fine, 
! smooth, level, cement roads at a 
}} speed from thirty miles per hour 
t up, and no limit to the length of 
the road. 
(] To them an Indian arrowhead 
is a relic; to “us old-timers” it 
was an article of merchandise to 
be had in any trading post along 
with calico, paint, trade cloth, 
Hudson Bay knives and Hudson Bay guns, 
all swapped for beaver skins! And I am not 
an old man yet! 

Once in a while somebody finds an old 
buffalo skull yet in some remote and 
neglected corner, and the newspapers print 
a picture of it along with a wildly imagin- 
ative little story written by some cub re- 
porter who probably never saw a_ buffalo 
and gets his data from the encyclopedia, 
while we old-timers smile at the libel and 
sigh for the departed! We knew him when 
his horns were polished and he led his 
brotherhood. 

Neither of these things have any value at 
the bank and are unknown to the masses. 

Schools are no longer institutions that 
teach the “three R’s,” but are social head- 
quarters for flapper societies and athletic 
tongs banded together under the sign of a 
Greek letter. 

Hoh! Hum! Brother we are sure be- 
comin’ one civilized bunch of hombres—us! 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


A series of papers having to do with a sub- 
ject of increasing interest to every trout 
fisherman. 


PART I-—THE DRY-FLY AT NIGHT 


CHAPT. XII 
O. W. 


[JNDOUBTEDLY few anglers have experi- 

mented with the dry-fly after dark, but 
I am convinced that it is far and away more 
successful than is the wet-fly. More and 
more anglers are resorting to night fishing 
on much-fished waters, and there is a reason 
—trout change their feeding habits to meet 
the exigencies of life. Where persecution 
is sharp and continuous during the day, they 
grow more and more wary, extending their 
feeding hours later and later. I am ac- 
quainted with some streams from which you 
take nothing but fingerlings, and few of them 
during the day; but as soon as night spreads 
her sable mantle, all is changed—the large 
fish begin to feed continuously all night. 
Especially true is this in July and August, 
when the water is usually low and clear. 
Of course, after a rain, when the water is 
muddy, the worm fisherman has his inning, 
tho the wet-fly and dry-fly man may as well 
remain at home. But I am speaking of 
normal conditions obtaining in mid-summer, 
when even the dry-fly fails to attract the big 
ones in the daytime. 

There is a stream in North Wisconsin 
named the Nemekagon, a famous brown 
stream, with now and then a fine brook trout 
and rainbow. Some record browns have 
been taken from the stream, and larger ones 
will be secured. I wonder how many fisher- 
men know that the Nemekagon is a night 
stream, that not until 9 o’clock should the 
angler don his waders and not remove them 
again until the light begins to filter in from 
the east. Such is the fact, however. More 
than once I have shouldered my outfit while 
the night-hawks were booming and darting 
overhead in evening flight, fishing all night 
long with utmost joy and profit. This night 
fishing is not for everyone. The nervous and 
imaginative individual should not attempt it 

alone at any rate. I know no place where 
a man will see so many ghosts as he will 
wading a rapid stream at midnight. The 
water will be peopled with them. Without 
any joking, it is hardly the part of wisdom 
to fish thru the darkness alone, especially a 
treacherous and swift river like the Neme- 
kagon; in case of accident a man is all but 
helpless. Since I found a fishing companion 
lying with a broken leg hard by the banks 
of my laboratory stream, helpless and in 
great pain, I have not advocated lone fishing 
to any great extent, especially on wild waters 
and at night. 

For successful night fishing the angler 
must be intimately acquainted with the 
water to be fished, know the depth of every 
pool, the character of every rapid, the length 
and menace of every snag. In the night, 
even a moonlight night, those facts cannot 
be determined. You will discover that fish 
will come out into moderately shallow water 
after night sets in. It pays to fish carefully 


Smith 


water passed by as unrewardful in the day. 
At the edge of shallow rapids, where the 
water dips into deep water, I have ever 
found a good place. However, you cannot 
study out rapids and pools in the darkness; 
it must be done when there is a sufficiency 
of light. My advice is, select a portion of 
the stream for its attractivity from the 
angler’s viewpoint, then study it carefully, 
minutely, until perfectly familiar with its 
conformation. Set a stake on shore if neces- 
sary, that you may drop your fly where it 
should strike. Do all this while you fish in 
the day. 

Naturally tackle is of considerable im- 
portance for such fishing. It has been no- 
ticed undoubtedly that I am in favor of 
rather lighter rods than those recommended 
by the English authorities, but when it 
comes to night fishing with a dry-fly I am 
one with them, save that I am not a lover 
of a rod longer than 9 feet—in night fishing 
length being awkward. Employ as heavy a 
rod as you care to use, not under 7 ounces, 
one of 9 being safer. You see, the hazards 
are so great, the chances that you will strike 
a tree or some invisible construction so ab- 
solutely certain, that the light rods are 
utterly out of place. One must have a fly- 
rod so well made and sturdy that he need 
not fear for it should leviathan take hold, 
and leviathan feeds after nightfall. The 
Bristol De Lux is a good rod for the work, 
or a special split-bamboo. I know some of 
my friends who have turned to night fishing 
with me are enthusiastic in praise of solid 
wood, but I am prejudiced I guess; I prefer 
the old reliable split-bamboo. 

The reel should be large, larger than the 
one ordinarily employed, or the automatic. 
You will need action, quick action. There 
must be no waiting in retrieving the line. 
If you are using a single action, select one 
large enough so that you can add a core of 
line, thus “speed up” the reel. Were it not 
for the weight and off-set handle of the 











“Coming events cast. their shadows’—but in 
this case it should read “past.” (Caught by 
George E. Young) 





multiplier, that would be the reel for night 
fishing without any question. I doubt if I 
would use a valuable tapered line—the 
chances for disaster are too great; better 
far use a straight level enameled line, strong 
and perfectly made. Do not select a long 
leader such as most of us use in dry-fly 
work; it is so difficult to judge distances in 
the night that a long leader will be found 
embarrassing. I may surprise you, but I 
am not advising one of over 4 feet. Let it 
be strong, like the line, strong enough to 
break the hook in case you are unfortunate 
enough to snag a log or hook a tree. Those 
things are always liable to happen, and 
when they do you should have tackle strong 
enough to break the hook, otherwise you are 
in for a deal of trouble. Suppose you hook 
a log right where you know a big fish is 
feeding. You do not want to go down there 
and unfasten it, so frighten the fish; you 
had rather sacrifice the fly. If the line and 
leader are strong enough, you can pull with- 
out fear. Suppose again that the breeze has 
tossed your fly into a tree, well up from the 
ground. You may be willing to wade in 
shore, remove your boots and climb the tree; 
but it is almost a safe bet that you had 
rather leave the “darned” fly hanging there. 
Remember what I have said about line and 
leader. 

When we turn our attention to flies, there 
is much that might be said, perhaps ought 
to be said, tho I must dismiss the subject 
with a brief paragraph or two. I have thus 
far in my discussion of the dry-fly inclined 
to small flies, have almost said the smaller 
the better, which is true, especially late in 
the season; but for night fishing you will 
find larger flies more attractive, besides you 
can see them more readily against the water, 
when you can see anything, and the larger 
hooks are more in line with the fish that 
take in the night. Do not employ a hook 
smaller than a No. 10, and sometimes that 
is too small. I have come to use No. 8 
quite largely. Oh, I know that is large, 
but have I not been saying we want a large 
hook? As to patterns, well, I have not 
worked out any well-defined series as yet. 
I have used the Royal Coachman quite 
largely, more because it shows up well than 
because overly attractive to the fish. I hon- 
estly believe that dark flies are more taking 
at night than light. Strange as it may seem, 
the Pale Evening Dun is a splendid night 
fly, as is also Whirling Blue and Olive. 
Unfortunately it is extremely difficult to lo- 
cate them in the dark shadows, something 
of utmost importance. How a trout can see 
a fly when the angler can hardly see his 
hand before his face is something of an 
enigma. 

Among the new flies of recent birth is the 
moth fly designed by Robert Page Lincoln, 
and sold on the market as “Moth-Oreno.” 
As might be expected from the style of fly, 
it is a good night lure. We have all seen 
moths fluttering above the surface of the 
water in the edge of evening, tho I have 
good reason to believe that trout are not 
overly fond of them as food, but in the 
night, perhaps because they cannot distin- 
guish the difference and perhaps because 
they are more inclined to feed upon them 
then, they are taken quite readily. Unfor- 
tunately in the stock pattern they cannot be 
called a floating fly, tho a liberal treatment 
of oil renders them reasonably waterproof. 
Recently, for night fishing, I coated a couple 
with collodion and banana-oil, rendering 
them absolutely waterproof, and they floated 
fine. I am going to experiment with that 
collodion and banana-oil somewhat further. 

The whole matter of flies depends upon 
the season of the year, I think, tho, as I 
have already said, the question of night 
flies has not been thoroly worked out. I 
think as a rule the night fisherman will find 
the darker flies most taking, especially when 




















the moon is full, while he will 
find the lighter tints more easily 
handled. Fortunately there is no 
great necessity for long casts 
after nightfall, and the fly can 
keep within sight, when sight is 
possible. I am not sure but that 
bass size flies, tied dry, would 
work well, some of my wet-fly 
friends who fish o’ nights using 
them exclusively and being very 
enthusiastic in their advocacy. 
Others are employing the s0- 
called “bass-bugs,” tho now we 
are getting a good ways from 
simon-pure dry-fly fishing. 
Simply bear the fact in mind 
that when selecting dry-flies for 
night fishing you should choose 
rather large ones, two or three 
sizes larger than you would em- 
ploy on the same stream in the 
daytime. 

Before I go on to speak of the 
fishing, let me add a word or 
two about some necessary acces- 
sories. “It seems foolish to men- 
tion the creel again, but I needs 
must. You will need a large 
one, or a fish bag. Don’t smile, 
reader, I know whereof I speak. 
Night fish run large. It is very 
distressing indeed to find your- 
self on the stream possessed of a 
couple of fish so large that you 
cannot get them in your creel. 
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The largest creel on the market 
is none too large, and sometimes 
not large enough to contain the 
browns taken on a good stream 
after nightfall. Nowadays, when fishing 
such Wisconsin waters as the Peshtigo, Brule 
or Nemekagon, I carry a sack in addition to 
my large creel, the former for the large 
specimen, the one deserving of mounting— 
that may happen along any time around 
midnight. 

Pay more than a little attention to the 
landing-net for night work. It must be 
larger and stronger than those ordinarily 


and then again he may not. 


The night fisherman may be able to force the trout out into the open, 
Let’s move away before the rod breaks 


employed. In the darkness or half-light that 
obtains, you cannot be sure of the location 
of the fish, and a large mouthed net is 
greatly to be desired. I have taken a sturdy 
bass-net, regulation size, cut off the handle 
and attached a hook to the upper end, so 
that it can hang from the shoulder-strap of 
my creel; can be unfastened with one hand 
without looking, and is large enough and 
strong enough for any trout that ever grew 
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up. I selected a net-head with 
screw attachment, so that I could 
remove it if desirable, and as it 
folds, the outfit is very con- 
venient. That is neither here nor 
there, however. The important 
thing is to have a net so large 
that you will not find yourself 
in a very embarrassing position 
indeed once you hook and van- 
quish an overly large trout. 

One other thing, not an ac- 
cessory, but a necessity. Do not 
go night fishing, even on a moon- 
light night, without some sort of 
a lamp or light. There will be 
times when you have a tangled 
leader, when you must needs 
change flies, or when you are 
landing a fish—trying to land a 
fish—when a lamp will actually 
be worth its weight in gold—and 
never mind how heavy the lamp. 
Perhaps nothing is more con- 
venient than a good, large elec- 
tric flash charged with a fresh 
battery. Do not select any of 
those tiny vest-pocket or pencil 
affairs. Get a sure enough lamp 
—one of those hunter’s lights 
that fasten on the hat is fine, 
provided it can be turned on and 
off. A friend of mine has ar- 
ranged a headlight, the batteries 
for which he carries in a coat 
pocket, and the switch is con- 
veniently located. I have strapped 
a flashlight to the handle of the 
landing net just mentioned and 
it worked well, too. I could have 
it when I needed it for changing flies; and 
when playing a fish it pointed straight down 
the handle of the net, and I had the lighted 
area where it was most valuable. Lacking 
all electric lights or head lights, take an oil 
lantern. If in the woods on a wilderness 
stream, arrange beforehand a torch of fat 
pine or birch bark. 

(In our next installment we will talk of 
methods in night dry-fly fishing.) 





NOTHER year has sped, and to- 

night I sit by the fire dreaming— 
dreaming of what has been and what 
I hope will be. I think back over the year’s 
fishing, its little successes and failures, and 
my mind leaps forward to the year that is 
to be. Will I find that great brown trout 
waiting for me in the pool below the ash 
tree, the one that escaped on the last day 
of the season this year? I hope so. Then 
thoughts of the magazine obtrude them- 
selves, for the Angling Department is sel- 
dom out o’ mind. Heigh-ho! Ten years 
have sped since I became Outdoor Life’s 
angling editor. It doesn’t seem possible. I 
look in the mirror and grin. Ten years ago 
I had considerable hair; now—! Look at 
my latest “picture.” Ten years! I pull 
down some of the bound volumes of the 
magazine and idly thumb their pages, of 
course concentrating on the Angling Depart- 
ment. “How much stuff I have written,” I 
murmur. Then I glance up at the long row 
of letter-files, bulging with correspondence, 
hundreds and hundreds of letters, and from 
every state in the Union besides Canada and 
foreign countries. For the most part those 
letters are from seekers of information, tho 
here and there are those written from swell- 
ing hearts, and now and then one frankly 
critical. All are good, good. So I take this 
occasion to thank you all. Surely 1923 has 
been a great year. Nearly a thousand cor- 
respondents answered personally. Did you 
get the full significance of that! And the 
angling editorship is my avocation, not my 





Ohristmas Reflettions 


Department Editor 


vocation. Not always have I been able to 
supply the information desired, and if not, 
I have frankly said so; sometimes I have 
been compelled to answer, not as the cor- 
respondent desired, but as the facts in the 
case compelled. Well, that’s that! 

What of the department in 1924? Well, 





The editor of the Angling Department in 1923 
(He wears a hat when the mosquitoes are bad) 


I had planned to conclude the dry-fly 
papers with this issue, but so many 


trout fishermen have asked to have the 
discussion continued that I have reluctantly 
promised to write more upon the subject. 
Please, dry-fly men, be frank in your criti- 


cisms of those chapters, frank and kindly. 
From time to time will appear short articles 
upon angling for common fishes, several of 
which already have been published. Then 
there will be articles upon tackle, of course, 
the editor’s experience with new things and 
the results of his own attempts at fashioning 
something different. Always our columns 
are open to contributors, and you are invited 
to tell of your successes, failures and dis- 
coveries. Then there is the Fireside, that 
cozy spot where good fellows and their wives 
get together. It is not in our mind to make 
any radical changes in the conduct of the 
department, tho as I glance back over the 
ten volumes, bound since I sat me down in 
this good fellowship, I discover that gradu- 
ally a change has come about. Gradually 
we are working toward something, an ideal 
yet nebulous. Sometimes I am asked, “Are 
you satisfied with the Angling Department?” 
And always I am compelled to answer, “No.” 
With your help, reader, it will grow better 
and better. So, as the fire flickers low and 
I imagine I hear the passing of the reindeers 
o’er the roof, I wish you all a very hearty 
“Merry Christmas and Happy New Year.” 
May there be “good fishing” just ahead for 
all of you, with enough of the “big ones” 
escaping to keep you humble.—O. W. S. 











The 


HAVE a book which I sometimes refer to 

when in doubt as to the meaning of, or 
the correct way of spelling, a word, and I 
presume all of you know the book I have in 
mind. 

It gives the meaning of the word “kind” 
as “one being disposed to do good to others.” 
Kindness is something we anglers often see 
along lake or stream, for it is one of the 
many things that make the life of the angler 
a pleasant one. Doing good to others is one 
way of being happy yourself. 

I have frequently seen an entire day 
spoiled by some unkind word or deed; just 
a little bit of selfishness on the part of some 
unthinking man or woman regarding a most 
trivial thing. The loan of a few worms, or 
perhaps the request for one or two minnows 
in the hope of saving the day is refused, 
tho the other fellow had a-plenty 
and to spare. Did you ever walk 
up to a fellow fishing for perch 
and ask: “My friend, could you 
spare me one or two of your 
most energetic night-crawlers?” 
and have him slowly turn his 
head toward his worm can, stick 
one finger down in same and give 
a big gob of worms a punch in 
the slats, and then inform you 
that he only had a few, and 
worked like a son-of-a-gun to get 
them, as over in his precinct it 
hadn’t rained since Cain and 
Abel had the measles? If you 
haven’t, you have failed to meet 
one of the misfits who encumber 
the earth, for believe me, I’ve met 
these noble souls, and know 
their worth. 

But I’m glad to say that they 
are very much in the minority, 
as most folk I have met are kind, 
courteous and always willing to 
help the other fellow. I often 
think of the many kind acts and 
favors that have been bestowed 
upon me during my angling days; 
they make such pleasant mem- 
ories as I sit in the evenings be- 
fore my open fire and let the 
wheels of retrospection roll past 
events before my mind’s_ eye 
once again. The brotherhood of anglers is 
composed in most instances of men and 
women who believe in fair play, both in 
business and in the field of sport; and when 
“good luck” smiles on a brother angler, the 
great majority of us are only too willing to 
give him the glad hand and wish him well. 

Just recently I had the extreme pleasure 
(and I mean it) of writing a letter of con- 
gratulation, good will and no “East-Winds” 
to a brother angler, tho it meant the giving 
up of the “belt” I had proudly and appreci- 
atively worn for two seasons. In other 
words, he caught a larger bass—and I’m 
glad of it; I had my fun, now let him have 
his, as there are still bigger fish to be taken, 
and here’s hoping. 

During the month of April, 1919, while 
bait-casting at a favorite lake, I took a 7- 
pound bass on a certain hook which needs 
must be nameless here. I made mention of 





the incident in Outdoor Life a few months 
later; it was the largest bass I ever had the 
naturally I felt 


pleasure of landing, and 
very proud of 


my catch, as 
we don’t take 
them that large 
often in my 
vicinity. Of 
course, the 
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“Jack” Maxwell 


(This is hardly a fishing “‘yarn,” but then it’s 
Christmas.—O. W. S.) 


boys were on my trail, and I was expecting 
at any time to hear of someone taking a 
larger fish. I made it thru to the close of 
the season without losing my reputation or 
record. But within a few months we started 
on another season, and I was in the same 
boat—always expecting someone to win the 
“belt.” 

Slowly but surely the season of 1920 rolled 
into the discard, and I still had the high 
card in the fishing game, tho one fellow said 
he had taken a bass weighing 8 pounds. 
When I questioned him he said he thought 
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Reward of Kindness 
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fish from the market; I want mine fresh or 
not at all. 

The following week I worked like the 
“dickens” and had a little more pep in my 
system as the result of just one day’s fishing, 
and was joyously looking forward to the 
coming Saturday for a repetition of the day, 
all the time hoping luck would be with me 
and I would land another big one, as I had 
heard that a friend had tied into a he-wop 
only a few days before and lost him. 
Naturally I had a sneakin’ idea that he 
might come my way and place one more 
little twinkling star in my already highly 
illuminated crown. But there was a fellow 
just around the corner with a “rabbit-foot,” 
and beat me to it. 

On Wednesday of the week in question a 
traveling man came to my office, and while 
there the question of fishing 
came up. I suppose the fishing 
junk in the office brought the 
subject about, as my office is 
pretty well cluttered up with 
angling paraphernalia, which 
gives a fisherman a good shot to 
open up on me regardless of 
whether or not I’m in the fishing 
humor. This bird started off real 
fast, seemingly having his route 
all mapped out and his little 
story well memorized. I let him 
throw her in “high” and sat 
steady in the boat while he got 
it out of his system. 

After he had disgourged all 
this angling information, I 
seemed to have for a few minutes 
—only—a sort of weak feeling 
in the middle of the front por- 
tion of my back, no doubt 
brought about by the aforesaid 
gob of knowledge this friendly 
cuss had dumped on me without 
a moment’s warning. He made 
me understand after a few min- 
utes of forceful conversation that 
someone had taken a 9-pound 
bass at this particular puddle 
I’ve been raving about. After 
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Christmas weather 


the fish would have weighed about that 
much. Of course, he was out of luck. 

The winter of 1920-21 finally passed into 
ancient history, and once again I ventured 
forth after bass, secretly hoping to get one 
a little over 7 pounds (shows how selfish I 
was), tho I knew fortune wasn’t likely to 
smile on me to that extent, for she had been 
very lavish in her gift of the 7-pounder in 
1919. While I really wanted to take a larger 
fish, but at the same time felt that some 
other fellow would have the “good luck,” I 
almost prayed that it would fall to a deserv- 
ing angler, and not to a snob—and gosh so 
it did. 

At an early date I made my way to the 
lake for my initial try-out, and was rewarded 
by taking nineteen small bass, none being 
anywhere near the “big time stuff,” but 
most of them were “keepers.” I came home 
feeling that life was worth while, and also 
had fish for the next day dinner. I must 
say they tasted mighty good, it being the 
first mess since last season, as I never buy 








stalling for time a few moments, 
I looked the fellow square in the 
eye and told him I didn’t have a 
thing, as the Harrison narcotic law made it 
impossible. Just he same he had taken my 
cork under, and I believed someone was 
about to separate me from my fishing “belt.” 

Soon as possible after he left my office I 
*phoned to Fort Worth and asked one of the 
boys for the facts. “Yes, Bert caught a 7%4- 
pounder early Monday morning; I ,weighed 
him myself; no mistake about it; he beat 
you by one-half pound.” 

The same day I wrote Bert a letter of con- 
gratulation, and was glad to do so, for he is 
my friend and a clean sportsman. He loaned 
me his scales to weigh my 7-pounder on in 
1919, and seemed just as happy over my 
good luck as I was. I hope that I am re- 
joicing with him as I write this little story, 
for I honestly feel that it is the reward of 
kindness; of the many little courtesies ex- 
tended to people whom he has met along 
lake or stream during his many years of 
angling; giving joy to others along the ever- 
changing trail of life, brought to him the 
pleasure of 
taking the bass. 
“For  whatso- 
ever a man 
soweth, that 
shall he also 


reap.” 
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The Best Hooks for Angling 


O a much greater degree than in any 

previous age attention is today being 
devoted to each particular part of the up- 
to-date angler’s outfit. It is an age of 
specialization. The spirit of the age in this 
respect evidences itself not only in indus- 
trial, commercial and literary lines, but also 
in the matter of modern sports. It is true 
in regard to the angler’s too's and methods 
of angling. 

Now, it is the writer’s present purpose to 
pass by without observation all the numerous 
articles which constitute the scientific 
angler’s outfit with the single exception of 
that referred to in the title of this article. 
Moreover, it is not his intention to discuss 
the pros or cons of any of the many hooks— 
the O’Shaughnessy, the Sneck, the Sproat or 
of any other hook that can be named that 
has long been approved by an experienced 
angling fraternity. All of those hooks 
named, and still others unnamed, are splen- 
did hooks. The several manufacturers of 
hooks have long appeared to be doing their 
best to furnish the best possible hooks. So 
without any reflection upon any manufac- 
turer of hooks the writer desires to invite 
attention to a style of hook that has very 
recently made its appearance, in limited 
quantities, and to which some attention has 
been given in various magazines, namely, 
the barbless hook. Having been favored 
with a few samples of these hooks to try 
out and report upon (see Outdoor Life, 
Sept., 1923, page 235), they were put to the 
test during a recent fishing trip, and with 
very gratifying results. When the agitation 
in favor of the barbless hook was first 
started my enthusiasm was not exactly en- 
kindled up to fever heat. The idea seemed 
to me rather impractical, except perhaps for 
certain anglers who had so much time to de- 
vote to the sport of angling that they could 
easily afford to lose fish from their hooks. 
However, notwithstanding the experience at 
the angling game for over forty-seven years, 
I am always ready to learn new things if 
only they are practical. Well, gentle reader 
of Outdoor Life, to my surprise I found in 
experience that I did not lose from my barb- 
less hooks even one fish. All that is neces- 
sary is to keep the line taut and use ordi- 
nary common sense, and the fish is yours. 
So that today it is my very earnest hope 
that all the several manufacturers, while 
preserving their general style of manufac- 
ture, will simply modify it to the extent of 
leaving off the barb, 


Rev. Arthur Requa 


life. It is therefore more than humane— 
it is a conservation measure. In case acci- 
dentally the hook becomes inserted in the 
angler’s own flesh it can easily be withdrawn 
without tearing open a painful wound from 
which considerable suffering may ensue. 
And how often thru some mishap one’s hook 
finds its way into his clothing! Many of 
us know what it means to try to extricate it. 
Ask the wife or sister who does the house- 





Snoqualmie River. How could an angler keep 
a taut line in water like this? 


hold mending and she can tell the story. 
As to the barbless hook, the writer inten- 
tionally inserted it into cloth and found it 
was so easily pulled out that it did not even 
leave a hole in the goods sufficiently large 
to show where it had been inserted. 

Now let it be thoroly understood among 
the readers of Outdoor Life that there has 
been and is no money or other consideration 
in connection with this write-up. The maker 
of the particular hook does not even know 
of my intention to produce it. But beyond 
all question the barbless hook is really a 
good thing, and up-to-date manufacturers 
will do well to catch onto this new and ad- 
vanced idea involved in the barbless hook. 
And in order that the manufacturers may 


receive suitable encouragement to take the 
necessary steps to place the barbless hooks 
within reach of the angling fraternity the 
numerous members of that brotherhood will 
do well to send in their earnest requests to 
be supplied with that which undoubtedly is 
one of the best hooks for angling. 

In discussing the general subject under 
consideration I feel impelled to offer one 
other suggestion for the especial benefit of 
the novice in angling. Experienced anglers. 
have their own ideas and are not easily per- 
suaded to change them. But years ago it 
gradually dawned upon the writer’s mind 
that he was using hooks needlessly large. 
A more mature experience has only served 
to establish him in that belief. One promi- 
nent author has stated in his book that “a 
small hook will hold as well as a large one.” 
For some time I questioned that statement, 
until experience—that is truly a good 
teacher—rather dissipated my doubts. I 
well recall how one day, in the years previ- 
ous to my entering the ministry, while yet 
I was teaching school, that on my way home 
after school hours I met a number of my 
boys trying to catch perch in a branch of 
Croton River in Putnam County, N. Y. The 
inquiry, “Well, boys, how are you succeed- 
ing?” was met with the discouraging reply, 
“Oh, we can’t catch anything.” Of course, 
at once my heart went out to those boys. 
So I went nearer and asked one of them to 
show me his hook. As he handed his rod 
and line to me for inspection, I proceeded’ 
to promptly cut off his hook, and as I 
handed it to him I took from my pocketbook 
one of my own favorite hooks, much smaller 
than the one cut off and attached to a gut 
snell. Immediately I began catching perch 
about as fast as I could pull them in. Well, 
those boys suddenly became a lively lot and 
asked me where to get such hooks. Handing 
them a little money, I directed them to go 
at once to a certain store and purchase a 
number. Upon their return to the river’s 
edge I fixed up all their lines with the 
smaller hooks. The result was all that could 
be desired. How those perch did come in! 
It took the small hooks to catch the perch 
and to make the red blood run faster in the 
veins of those boys. The two largest black 
bass that I ever caught, each weighing just 
4 pounds, were caught in different places. 
and at different times. They both were 
caught on a No. 8 sneck hook, and so far 
as I recall I never have lost a large fish 

from a small hook. 





securing, if need be, 
the legal right to 
manufacture a point 
to their hook similar 
to that illustrated in 
the September issue. 
This may involve an 
expenditure of some 
money in effecting 
certain changes in 
the manufacturing 
plant, but the argu- 
ments in favor of the 
barbless hook are 
simply incontroverti- 
ble. For one thing, 
it is a humane hook. 
It can very easily be 
released from _ the 
fish’s mouth or flesh 
without _ inflicting 
needless suffering, so 
that it can be re- 
turned to the water, 





Recently I was troll- 
ing for perch in a 
large lake, and sud- 
denly I thought that 
I had caught on the 
bottom of the lake. 
I stopped the boat 
quickly and held the 
rod ready for possi- 
bilities. Presently I 
was aware of the fact 
that it was a case of 
fins instead of roots. 
When a pickerel of 
considerable size 
leaped partly out of 
the water I decided 
that my work was 
cut out for me. It 
certainly was, but 
after a splendid fight 
I landed that pick- 
erel, caught on a 


No. 6 sneck hook. 








if under legal size, 
with little risk to its 


The small stream angler. Would it be possible to hold ’em on a barbless hook here? 


It was well that I 
had my landing net 








with me.- I never am without it when 
an ling. The tendency today is toward 


lighter tackle. It is a good sign. It repre- 
sents both truer sportsmanship and a higher 
degree of real sport. Of course, I am not 
recommending the use of No. 8 hooks for 
bass nor of No. 6 hooks for pickerel fishing. 
There is a “happy medium” to be observed. 
In general I strongly favor the us¢ of fairly 
small hooks, believing them to be the best. 
In angling for bass I very rarely use hooks 
larger than No. 2 sneck, and sometimes 
No. 4. Years ago, when I indulged in still 
fishing, I noticed often that if I were fishing 
for pickerel the bait on the smaller hooks 
was almost sure to be taken first. 

In view of the above, therefore, my con- 
clusion is that the best hooks for angling 
are those which are most humane, those 
which are consistent with the principles of 
conservation and those which are in line 
with the growing practice of using lighter 
tackle. 


“The Dry-Fly in 
America” 
Ralph L. Montagn 


AY I be allowed to make a few criti- 

cisms of the September installment of 
the story “The Dry-Fly in America,” from 
which I quote the following: “ready 
to strike on the rise or even before, as has 
already been emphasized”? 

Striking is the most difficult thing to learn 
in connection with dry-fly fishing. Nearly 
all strikes are made on a slack line; the 
angler has to reduce the slack to nothing, 
i. e., tighten the line, and drive the hook in, 
and then stop. If done too vigorously the 
small hook either merely rasps the fish’s 
mouth and comes free, or it gets a firm hold 
and the leader is broken. : 

With fish approaching 11% pounds it is 
quite possible to strike too quickly. A good- 
sized trout takes a fly in a leisurely manner; 
and if you strike too quickly you pull the 
fly away from the fish before it has closed 
its mouth. Martin E. Mosely, one of the 
present-day authorities, has remarked to me 
that it “seems almost impossible to strike 
big fish too slowly.” 

The theory that you are striking a fish 
“over its shoulder” when fishing upstream 
is not universally true by any means. Fre- 
quently a fish turns, after the fly has passed, 
and is heading downstream when it rises. 

In still water, or water with a smooth 
surface and a slight current, a fish will have 
too mucli time to inspect the artificial as it 
floats toward it. 

If the fish refuses a perfectly placed fly, 
try dropping the fly just behind the fish; 
then the fish may turn and take a fly that 
it would have refused when sailing slowly 
down from upstream. 

A dry-fly should “fall” on the surface; it 
should not “strike” the water. In the former 
case all impetus should have been dissipated 
and the fly fall on the water with gravity 
as the sole motive force. This produces a 
cocked fly; but if the cast is not properly 
extended above the water, and the fly meets 
the surface with any other force but gravity, 
the fly is very liable to be topped over on 
its side. 

In the last paragraph I think there must 
be a misprint: “and enter the rapids above.” 
Should it not be “the rapids below”? 

If you are playing a fish in a pool and it 
tries to run up the rapids above, surely that 
fish’s doom is sealed; but if it heads down- 
stream, that is where disaster is met with, 
if you cannot follow the fish. 
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O much is written these days about hooks 

without barbs, and so many questions 
arc asked regarding our stand upon the 
matter, that we have thought it best to in- 
clude this brief discussion of the subject, 
with the blanket promise of more to follow. 
Then, too, this is a left-handed invitation to 
the readers in general to send in the results 
of their experiments. Be as brief as you 
can, with clearness. Leave out the padding 
and give us just the facts. Understand, we 
do not want theories. 

Just a word of personal belief. I do not 
consider the ish hook more cruel and de- 
structive of 1sife than the one without the 
prong. I am speaking of smaller hooks, 
such as we use for trout, and I am speaking 
of fly fishing, of course. Personally I don’t 
like the “I-am-holier-than-thou” attitude of 
some of the advocates of the barbless hook. 





Smith 


hooks held, insofar as I could see, just as 
well as did the barbed ones, so long as the 
line was taut. To drop asleep while playing 
a fish was to have the hook thrown promptly, 
perhaps more quickly thar in case of the 
barb, but my trout can as a rule get rid of 
any hook if given half a chance. 

Another phase of the question much dis- 
cussed is as to whether or not the barbless 
hook tears out more often. Why should it, 
pray? Tearing out is a question of place, 
not hoek. A trout hooked thru the tough 
cartilage of the mouth and lips is not going 
to tear out as a rule, unless the angler rushes 
the game unduly or tries to iift his fish. 
The barb makes a hole considerably larger 
than the hook, which is something some of 
the advocates of the barbless have apparently 
never thought about. The penetration of 
the barbless hook is quicker, smoother and 
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That attitude always gets my goat, ruffles 
my feathers, rubs my fur the wrong way. 
[ hold that a man is not one whit more a 
sportsman because he uses a barbless hook 
than he would be if he employed one with- 
out. Let that fact soak in. With the barb- 
less hook you can be just as much of a 
fish-hog as you can with the pronged affair. 
lorever remember it is not tackle, but you, 
that counts. A certain writer (dead now, 
rest his soul) used to take me to task con- 
tinually for advocating what he considered 
to be worm fishing, insisting that no true 
sportsman could or would take a fish with 
worm. So there has arisen, or there is rising, 
a school who are proclaiming to high heaven 
that no true sportsman will use a hook with 
a barb. They are defeating their own pur- 
pose, to-wit, to get men to use the barbless 
hook. Well, that’s that; now to the hook. 

I have been experimenting quite at length 
with the straight barbless hook, in some 
cases filing away the barb from my hook 
and in others using a hook so built. I have 
had no disagreeable experience, have not 
lost more fish than with the regular style, 
neither has the big fish been able to “flop 
loose,” as some seem to think would from 
necessity be the case. So long as the line 
is taut the hook holds. In exactly the same 
case—loose line—any well organized rain- 
bow or brown can throw out a barbed hook. 
How many of your flies are taken well into 
the mouth of your trout, think you? Suppose 
you keep an eye open and discover for your- 
self. I know full well you would not be- 
lieve the results of my observation. You— 
most of you—are due for a real surprise in 
this respect. On a single day’s fishing this 


last season not one fish in twenty succeeded 
in getting the hook well into his mouth. 
What do you know about that? 

Well, some of you are thinking that in 
such case the barbless hook would not hold 
Here is the surprising thing: those 
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better; that is too easily discovered to need 
emphasis. You will find you will hook more 
fish with barbless hooks than with barbed, 
at least such has been my experience. I am 
not prepared to say, however, that you will 
catch more fish day in and day out, tho your 
catch will increase with your knewledge of 
how to handle the hook. 

Recently there has come upon the market 
a new barbless, shaped very much like my 
drawing, which seems to work well. At first 
thought you would think the penetration 
would be weak, and it is not as quick as is 
that of the straight point; but the surprising 
thing is that the penetration is good, perhaps 
better than that of a barbed hook. When 
it comes to holding, I cannot see but that 
this newer hook holds about as successfully 
as the barbed. That is saying a- great deal, 
I know. I have tried it out in worm fishing, 
brushy streams, and I have found it holding 
the worms passably well, which is more of 
a surprise than its holding power of fish. 
I have had untold sport with it. And that’s 
that. Whether or not this twisted wire hook 
is going to win its way into the hearts and 
kits of trout fishermen, I am not enough of 
a prophet to say. I don’t know. It is 
actually a surprising thing how well it 
works. 


Always there are new things coming up 
in the angling game, and this twisted barb- 
less hook is one of the newest. I am going 
to watch its course with a great deal of 
interest, and I am anxiously awaiting word 
from those who have experimented with it 
this past summer. So we invite you to come 
in with your letters for and against the barb- 
less hook. Please write on one side of the 
paper, leaving a sufficient margin at the 
left, and don’t, as you hope to have your 
remarks printed, write with a pencil. I 
shall just have to cast aside letters that are 
not plainly and carefully written—that’s all. 
Now let’s get after this matter for a little 
while. 
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Letter No. 928—Course for a Tyro to Follow 

Editor Angling Department:—I am a dub at 
the game of bass fishing, and would like some 
acvice regarding rods, lures, reels, plugs and 
flies—J. M. K., Ohio. 

Answer.—-I must say that I hardly know how 
to be of aid in a letter—there is so much to say, 
and there is such a vast difference between the 
tackle required for fly-fishing and that employed 
in bass casting. There is no such thing as a 
rod that can be used for both methods of 
angling. If I were in your place I think I 
would concentrate upon one method, and perfect 
myself in that, then take up the other. I know 
some will accuse me of “tootin’ my own horn,” 
but why not purchase from Outdoor Life a copy 
of “Casting Tackle and Methods,” in which I 
describe at length the methods employed as well 
as the tackle required by the user of the short 
rod and multiplying reel? In that book I tried 
to answer every question that would come up 
in the course of a season’s angling. If you have 
a penchant for fly-casting, then invest in some 
such book as St. John’ s “Practical Fly-Fishing,” 
and follow his advice. I honestly think that is 
the best course for you. Always get — guide- 
book and follow its instructions.—O. Se 


Letter No. 929—Bass, Perch and Goggle-Eyes 

Editor Angling Department:—Do you regard 
pork rind as a good lure for bass? Mention 
lures and baits for bass, goggle-eyes and perch. 
—R. P. B., Ark. 

Answer.—The “pork-rind minnow’ you men- 
tion is all to the good as a lure, especially tor 
bass. There are times when the pork-rind is 
“high lure.’’ There is no artificial lure for perch 
the equal of small live minnows for the big ones, 
and worms for the aver2ge sizes. However, I 
have taken a great many perch on artificial dies 
when just trying to see what I could do with 
the fuzzy- -wuzzy lures. To give a list of lures 
for bass and “goggle eyes” is utterly out of the 
question, for there are few lures the fish will 
not take when in the mood. All depends upon 
the variety of water you have and your owti 
predilection. Feather-minnows and bass-bugs, as 
well as simon-pure flies for those who like the 
fly-rod; the various lures, ‘‘plugs,’’ for those who 
prefer the short rod and a reel. Then 
there is live bait, too.—O. > 


Letter No. 9830—Flies for the West 

Editor Angling Department :—Will you kindly 
tell me what flies and sizes to use in the extreme 
West?—S. E. W., Mo. 

Answer.—I do not know that I can give you 
the information you desire, so much depends 
upon local conditions. Personally, for fishing in 
the East, I am in favor of and use small flies, 
No. 14 being my favorite, tho whenever possible 
I “grab” a few as small as 16 if I find them on 
the market. Where the fish are overly shy and 
the streams low and clear, tiny flies by all 
means. In the West, where the fish run large, 
one should select larger flies, of course. I would 
carry 8, 10 and 12 I think. As to pattern, the 
time of the year and water must govern to a 
great extent. This list would not be large 
enough perhaps, but the flies are winners—Royal 
Coachman, Black Gnat or Black Prince, Wick- 
ham’s Fancy, a selection of Duns and Stones, 
with perhaps one or two of the striking flies like 
Silver Doctor and Scarlet Ibis. So much for 
the fly question; it will be ‘a further in 
the papers on the dry-fly—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 931—Trolling 

Editor Angling Department:—Do you regard 
trolling as a good method of fishing for bass 
and trout? Does the commotion of the boat 
bother? How far behind the boat should the 
spoon travel?—H. H., Colo. 

Answer.—I presume trolling is one of the least 
attractive methods, from the bass’s viewpoint, of 
angling, tho I have taken a few good fish that 
way. About all one can say for it is that it 
offers a change from casting. Many large lake 
trout, char and rainbow, are taken by trolling, 
tho one should have a deep lake as a theater, 
trolling deep and slow. In some of the deep 
lakes of the West it is the approved method of 
taking the depth-loving monsters. The beardslee 
trout are taken chiefly by the method, and on 
the Great Lakes many a fine lake trout falls. 
for the spoon. The commotion of the boat does 
not interfere, for the troll is far to the rear, 
100 feet or more. I have found my luck almost 
in proportion to the distance at which my lure 
follows the boat, tho one must be sure there 
are no snags, and not weight the spoon so that 
it will drag on the bottom. For such fishing I 
use a regulation bass casting rod, multiplying 
reel and good, strong line, depending upon the 
average weight of the fish I know are to be ex- 
pected.—O. W. 








Letter No. 932—Weight of Bass 

Editor Angling Department :—Please read this 
clipping and tell me if such a bass ever hap- 
pened, or was it a bass? How large does a bass 
grow?—J. R. G., Mich. 

“Fishing in Lake County (Florida) waters 
continues good, and every day sees some real 
good catches. David Wiggins and J. Cc. Sea- 
bury brought in from Lake Harris a 12%-pound 
black bass; W. C. King of Rome City, Ind., 
an 11- pounder that was 28 inches in length and 
with a girth of 11 inches. It was caught in an 
unnamed lake near Eustis; Dr. M. L. Webb and 
D. W. Woodward caught a 10%-pound bass in 
Indiana House Lake north of Groveland. One 
day last week Mrs. H. M. Hunt of Mascotte 
caught in a lake near that little city three bass 
that weighed 10, 10 and 9 pounds. This is one 
of the largest catches recorded by a lady in the 
county.” 

Answer.—There is nothing impossible or im- 
probable in the clipping. The Southern black 
bass, large-mouth variety, grows exceedingly 
large. There is one well authenticated specimen 
which was said to have weighed 22 pounds, the 
mounted skin looking it. Dr. Henshall, ‘‘the 
father of the black bass,” has taken the South- 
ern bass up to 14 pounds on a fly and 20 on 
bait. Large specimens of the large-mouth are 
taken in the North, but nothing to compare 
with those of Florida, of course, where the fish 
feed all year round. The small-mouth do not 
run so large, tho specimens weighing 10-pounds 
have been taken; however, a 6-pound small- 
mouth is large. One was taken from a Wiscon- 
sin lake a few years ago that weighed 8 pounds 
10 ounces. Trust the above may satisfy your 
curicsity.--O. W. S 


Letter No. 933—Bethabara or Split-Bamboo 

Editor Angling Department:—Would you 
recommend a bethbare rod in $12 grade as being 
the equal or of greater value as a fly-rod? Am 
going to try and learn the fly game on trout.— 
H. M. B., Wis. 

Answer.—By “bethbare’’ I take it you have 
in mind bethabara, or washaba. While betha- 
bara is a good material, solid wood, splendid 
for casting rods, I doubt very much if it would 
compare with split-bamboo, even in $12 grade. 
For $12 you can get a very good split-hamboo 
indeed, $15 securing an excellent article. Betha- 
bara does not possess the be: vutiful action that 
split-bamboo does, to my mind does not handle 
the fly so easily. Therefore I vote for your 
split-bamboo. Will be glad to advise with you 
further.—O. W. S. 














A good string o’ bass 
(Compliments F, B. Byres) 
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Letter No. 984—Weight of Casting Rod 

Editor Angling Department :—Please advise 
as to correct weight of casting rods 5 and 5% 
feet long. What should be the size of lines for 
such rods?—W. A. R., Canada. 

Answer.—As to the correct weight for such a 
rod as you suggest I can only say much depends 
upon just what you expect to do with it, what 
fish you plan to capture, and your own experi- 
ence. By and large a 5-foot should weigh in 
the neighborhood of 5 ounces, while the 5% 
might weigh an ounce more. That is for the 
average man. Now, if sufficiently expert, you 
can cut away until you have a rod of but 3% 
ounces, but take it from me such a rod is not 
to be handled carelessly or treated roughly. I 
doubt very much the wisdom of going below 4% 
or 5 ounces, tho I do. Bait-casting line is meas- 
ured by “pounds-test,” and I think an 18-pound 
line sufficiently large and heavy for any ordinary 
bass casting. As to color, well, I like a coffee 
brown for average waters, tho some fishermen 
desire the line of a tint to harmonize with water 
fished. I have discussed that question quite at 
length in articles and various books.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 935—On Artificial Flies 

Editor Angling Department:—I am _ sending 
you some flies I recently tied after reading one 
of your articles. The work is not smooth, but 
will give you an idea of what I want to imply. 
This brown fly of mine will take trout when 
the March Brown is not looked at. I think tur- 
key and pheasant wings have too large spots. 
March Brown wings are, as you know, brownish- 
black with fine lines. Note you like the Sneck 
hook, and I agree with you. For all upright 
wing flies the Sneck helps right the fly when it 
strikes the water. You lay a Sprout or Limerick 
hook—dressed with feathers—upon the water 
and it will lie flat; a Sneck will right itself at 
once.—T. Ss Pa. es 

Answer.—I have your good letter, together 
with sample flies. I note with interest what you 
say about the March Brown, which had_ never 
struck me before—or rather I had never figured 
it out. I guess you are right. I have learned 
that the rough, scraggily fly will often win fish 
when a perfectly tied one is unavailing; so don’t 
worry about your workmanship. I think you 
do very well indeed. Something tells me these 
feathers of yours will take trout—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 986—A Number of Rod Matters 

Editor Angling Department: :—Which do you 
prefer, a two-piece 8-foot rod or a three- piece? 
Tell me how to preserve salmon eggs? What 
shall I do to keep the rod windings from turn- 
ing dark? Which do you prefer, white or 
orange shellac? Which do you apply first after 
scraping a rod, shellac or varnish?—F. D., Calif. 

Answer.—You have asked so many and such 
different questions I am afraid I shall be unable 
to answer you fully, much as I would like to 
do so. I am very certain you would find the 
three-piece rod better in every way than the two- 
piece. It is never the part of wisdom to have 
the ferrule in the center of a rod. In bait- 
casting rods, short, I always use long-tip, short- 
butt construction to obviate that very thing. In 
a rod as long as 8% feet there is no question 
as to the proper thing. There have been a 
number of formulas given for preserving salmon 
eggs, but I am afraid none have been overly 
satisfactory, so I will not give them again. 
Better get the canned eggs. A number of times 
I have mentioned the collodion-banana oil, equal 
parts, solution as a preservative of silk colors. 
Use it before you apply shellac or varnish. The 
colors will not change. I prefer the white 
shellac, tho I have used the other. Use shellac 
first, then one or two coats of varnish. If using 
the banana oil, put that on the windings before 
you use either varnish or shellac.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 937—Trolling for Pickerel 

Editor Angling Department :—-I like to troll 
and don’t care to cast, but have not had much 
success with the former method fishing for pick- 
erel. Would like some help.—S. G., New York. 

Answer.—I hardly know just what to say, 
there is so much that might be said about troll- 
ing. Watch the pages of Outdoor Life for an 
article upon the subject. I am prejudiced in 
the matter of trolling lures. While there is no 
doubt but that some of the surface-underwater 
“plugs” do make great lures, especially those 
that wiggle and dart when submerged, still I 
think there is nothing quite like a spoon, a plain 
trolling spoon. My personal preference would 
be, I think, for the fluted blade; it seems to 
travel better and attract more. In selecting any 
lure of the “plug” variety, choose the one that 
will float when not drawn thru the water. The 
troller does have trouble sometimes, and if he 
knows his lure will not go to the bottom and 
snag he can “fuss” with a degree of comfort 
otherwise impossible. I like the red and white 
effect for trolling. Going back to spoons, select 
a medium size, neither large nor small. Troll 
slowly, just fast enough in the case of spoons 
to keep the lures free of the bottom. Use as 
much line as you can, allowing the spoon to 
spin as far behind the boat as possible. I think 
if you follow the above directions you will take 
“pickerel.”—O. W. S. 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


CHAPT. XXXVI—GOOSE AND TURKEY LOADS 


HIS chapter is intended as a matter of 

reference for those who may desire to 
load the heaviest charges for goose and tur- 
key shooting. The shells were all loaded 
with Du Pont T (formerly Du Pont De 
Luxe) and Du Pont 93. These powders are 
not now obtainable by the general public, 
but it is believed that eventually these pow- 
ders will be in common use; hence in look- 
ing to the future we are specializing on such 
powders as we are persuaded the next few 
years will see in the hands of all wildfowl 
shooters. The loads marked Super X and 
Sweeley, in the illustrations, were the 
Super X Record, containing 156 ounces of 
shot, powder charge No. 93, to which two 
grains were added to the factory charge, 
with the wadding partly changed to a 
Swecley metal wad (otherwise Super X 
wads with one omitted) and the shot was 
loaded in a Sweeley shotmold. The powder 
charge then became 42 grains of No. 93. 
Not much attention need be paid to this 
powder charge, for “lots” of this powder 
vary enough to require changes of two to 
three grains in the charge. The two grains 
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No. 1—Super X and Sweeley; Fox gun; 30- 


inch circle; 13% ounces (126 pellets) No. 2 shot ; 
forty yards; 


cent; 


pattern in 24-inch circle 88—70 per 
in 30-inch 101—S80 per cent. 





additional in the powder charge were added 
because the shotmold cuts down friction and 
resistance, which it is necessary to build up 
with a little more powder or more shot. 
Wishing to get full factory velocities, we 
built up with more powder. In case the 
hand-loader cannot procure or does not know 
how to use the shotmold, the patterns with- 
out it would fall off about 5 per cent. With- 
out the mold not much could be gained over 
the factory charge, which is an excellent 
load in itself. 

The guns used here were an 11-pound 
Ithaca 10-bore, a Lewis magnum and a 
Super Fox. The latter is over-bored con- 
siderably, making it nearer an 1]-gauge, the 
Lewis is over-bored to a less extent, and the 
Ithaca is a normal 10-bore, except it is pretty 
heavy and has 32-inch barrels. All three 
guns have 32-inch barrels, and all were 
chambered for 3-inch shells. The Fox and 
the Lewis have been used a great deal in 
our experiments, but this is from no fault 
of ours since we haven’t access to all the 
guns made, but had to use those at hand. 
We did have another 10-bore, a Smith, but 
it was chambered for 3%4-inch shells, and 
proved to have chambers too long for any 
cases we could get in this country. The 
Smith is a good shooting gun, but a bit 
light for targeting such loads as we wished 
to use, besides the handicap of having too 
long_ chambers. 

We have used the same loads for geese 
and turkeys. Your wild gobbler is a tough 
old lad and will carry off fully as many shot 
as a Canada goose. Wildfowlers differ as 
to what size of shot should be used on geese, 
also turkeys. The Du Pont Company in 
their list of loads give Nos. 2, 4 and BB for 
geese and 4s or 2s for turkey. But we know 
of an old-time and good shot who swears by 
No. 7 for geese, shooting at their heads; 
others prefer 6s, also shooting at the head 
and neck. The neck of a Canada goose is 
very long, affording a considerable mark, 
and no doubt up to fifty yards it can be 
struck with considerable certainty. How- 
ever, light shot appear to be wrong in prin- 
ciple, for the big body is there—and suppose 
one strikes it missing the head and neck? 
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The result must be a pricked bird which 
would get away, because it is far easier to 
hit the body than the head or neck. 
Logically the correct size of shot is that 
which will kill when striking the body. 
Since, moreover, any size will prove effective 
at short range, and we are not looking for 
a short range load for geese, the pellets must 
have both the weight and the velocity to 
strike a heavy blow many yards from the 
gun. No shot smaller than 2s can be war- 
ranted to maintain momentum at seventy 
yards, and of course we all want a seventy- 
yard goose gun. We are speaking particu- 
larly of Canada geese; lesser geese would be 
different, and 4s might be very effective on 
brant. Just because one of the big honkers 
is struck is no certain indication that he is 
to be killed on the spot, and it is exasperat- 
ing to have a fowl beyond retrieving distance 
before falling. What is demanded is weight 
of missile, pellet energy, shock—and much 
of the shock, by the way, is due to pattern. 
Up to fifty yards, and perhaps sixty in 
some instances, No. 4 shot are very deadly 
on geese. So many pellets land that the 
bird dies in the air, neck, wings and legs 
bruken, shocked out of all semblance of life 
—too dead to kick. But beyond sixty yards, 
and emphatically at seventy, the same fowl 
will wobble a bit, maybe start to fall, gather 
himself together and go on. At such a range 
No. 2 shot will drive right into the big fel- 
low and probably he will stay with you. 
The crucial distance in goose shooting lies 
between sixty and seventy yards. Buckshot 
would kill at 100 yards, sometimes, and 
much more frequently miss at fifty. Sixes 
would kill at fifty yards, and wound at very 
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No. 2—Super X and Sweeley; Fox gun; 1% 


ounces No. 2 shot; pattern reduced from 30-inch 
circle—goose is drawn small; pattern at seventy 
yards 46—37 per cent; pattern is irregular, but 
was the only one shot at the time. 








long range. Fours might kill at sixty yards 
and would likely cripple birds at seventy. 
Upon the whole, we do not know of a better 
size of shot than 2s, if the gun will pattern 
them densely enough. The English, who are 
great long distance shooters, have decided 
upon BBs for flocks either on the water or 
in the air. We quite agree with them, for 
English BBs are nearly the exact size of our 
No. 2s. Our Briton favors a heavy gun of 
larger size than 12, and so should we, except 
that 8-gauges have been outlawed, and 10s 
seem to have gone out of fashion. While 
on the subject of large and small shot it is 
fair to point out that large shot have a pat- 
terning advantage of small—that is, in per- 
centage of pattern. Some English makers 
of magnum guns maintain that they can put 
more BBs in a given circle at 100 yards than 
they can 6s. We doubt if this is the rule, 
but there is some truth in it. Henry Sharp, 
the English ballistician, gives the pattern 
percentage of No. 4 shot at forty yards as 
73 per cent; with No. 7 in the same gun the 
pattern percentage is 62, a loss of 11 per 
cent. At fifty yards he gives the pattern 
percentage of 4s as 50 per cent, of 7s as 36 
per cent, using an ordinary game gun, load 
1 1-16 ounces. 

We are treating the subject thus in detail 
by way of justifying ourselves in using noth- 
ing but No. 2 and No. 1 shot in 10 and 12- 
bore guns for goose shooting. When it came 
to the 10-bore, we decided to pattern it with 
No. 1 shot in the hope that it would throw 
as many of the big pellets into a 30-inch 
circle at a given distance as the 12-bores 
would 2s. The gun might have done this 
except we had no Sweeley shotmolds for 10- 





No. 3—Super X and Sweeley; 1% ounces of 
No. 2 shot; 80-inch circle encloses all shot; 
sixty yards; pattern 71—56 per cent. 


bore and had to be content with naked shot 
loads. 

In loading the 10-bore we selected Du 
Pont T, cut to what is known as 22-grain— 
a fine grained and fast powder. Du Pont 
No. 93 proved a little too slow for the 10- 
bore, requiring too much shot in order to 
bring pressures up to where the powder 
would burn clean. It was the same way with 
the coarser grain of Du Pont T. This last 
powder handled 2 ounces of shot very well, 
and we did considerable goose shooting with 
such a load, but the choke of the gun was 
hardly adapted to such a long column of 
shot, and so many pellets were knocked out 
that we preferred the shorter shot column 
afforded by 1% ounces. 

Du Pont T, 22-grain, is almost as fast and 
strong as Ballistite, but will permit much 
heavier shot charges than would this dense 
compound. Pressures did not run very high 
with the heavy shot charge—about 4% tons 
as an average—and the load was fast, barked 
sharp and strong, drove back the butt of 
the gun and killed well out in front. One 
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load shot just like the last, for all the pow- 
der was invariably consumed, and the veloc- 
ity, while not measured, must have been 
high—we judged 1,040 to 1,050 feet with 
No. 2 shot. 

The shot ran 80 to the ounce, as nearly 
as we could get at it, chilled shot made by 
the Northwestern Lead Company. The 
charge for the 10-bore, then, using 1% 
ounces of shot, was 140 pellets. Backing 
this charge, after some experimenting, we 
elected to use 36 grains of the powder, 
wadded in Eley 34-inch shells with %-inch 
blackedge wads on the powder, put down 
with a 30-pound pressure, wads the same 
size as the gun. Using Winchester cases, 
3-inch, one of the %-inch wads was cut 
down to a blackedge regular. The crimp 
was only an eighth of an inch, but square 
and hard. This load was used extensively 
on ducks and geese during the winter of 
1922-23, substituting 3s for the 1s when 
duck shooting, but using a like weight of 
lead. 

This is written in October of 1923, and 
yesterday we again tested this load to see 
how it was holding up after an unusually 
hot summer which might have affected the 
quickness of the powder. No _ material 
change had occurred in the propellant, tho 
we thought that patterns might have been 
closer had we cut the powder charge a grain 
or so. We did try reducing the shot charge 
to 1% ounces, a load we have always thought 
ideal in a 10-pound gun, but patterns fell 
off and the barrel showed a residue of un- 
burned powder. 

Only one load was shot at forty yards, to 
see what gun and load were doing, for this 
can best be judged at a distance wherein 
every pellet lands on the target. The pat- 
tern at forty yards, load 36-140-1 shot, was 
100 pellets, about 75 per cent of the charge. 
It was intended to pattern guns only at sixty 
yards by way of indicating what they were 
likely to do in goose shooting, and this load 
is mentioned here only as indicating how 
much a shotgun will fall off in going back 
twenty yards. 

The patterns as shot and counted in a 
30-inch circle, sixty yards from where the 
shooter stood, not muzzle of the gun, were 
62, 54, 45, 48, 57. We judge that these pat- 
terns are a sufficient indication of what the 
gun and load would do in a 10-shot string. 
The average pattern was 53.2, giving a per- 
centage of 38. What we expected was about 
40 per cent patterns, for these are what one 
usually gets when going back to sixty yards 
with a gun which shoots 75 per cent or bet- 
ter at forty. 

It is to be noted that these loads were 
shot from a gun with 3-inch chambers, using 
3%4-inch shells. With the 3-inch cases for 
which the gun was chambered, patterns fell 
off to forty pellets and under. Another 
thing which might be worth remembering 
is that while the first three patterns given 
above were shot from a full-choked barrel, 
the last two were fired from a modified bar- 
rel, which throws these big shot in big loads 
rather more uniformly than does the tube 
with full choke. In a former series of ex- 
perimental shooting with this gun we got a 
trifle better than 40 per cent, sixty yards, 
1% ounces No. 3 shot, same powder charge, 
right or modified barrel. 

By way of learning how a good 12-bore 
would compare with the 10, the Fox gun 
was charged with 34 grains of Du Pont T 
and 110 (138 ounces) No. 1 shot, 3-inch 
Record case. This was a Sweeley load, cop- 
per wad, and shotmold. The pattern counted 
48 at sixty yards, 43.6 per cent. Without 
the mold the pattern might have fallen to 
as low a percentage as the 10, with, of 
course, considerable less pellets in the cir- 
cle. The Fox gun was now tried with No. 2 
shot, 15g ounces, running 126 pellets to the 
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charge, and threw the pattern shown in 
No. 1. This gun has thrown higher patterns, 
but this was taken as shot, except that it 
was reduced rather hurriedly. 

The other patterns illustrated were all 
shot from the Fox and the Lewis guns, after 
long experimenting to balance the load 
against the powder and shot charge. The 
powder charge in case of the Lewis gun 
usually had one grain of powder added to 
the factory charge used in Super X 3-inch 
Record shells, while with the Fox gun two 
and sometimes three grains of powder were 
added. The shotmolds were different for 
the two guns, the Lewis taking a wider 
based and shorter mold. 

The No. 2 pattern with the Fox gun at 
seventy yards, while not regular, placed a 





No. 4—Super X and Sweeley; Lewis gun; 
1% ounces of No. 2 shot; pattern taken in 30- 
inch circle at seventy yards; pattern 37—30 per 
cent. 


good many pellets in the 30-inch circle. 
Ordinarily with naked shot charge we would 
expect a falling off from this pattern of 
about fifteen pellets. 

The Lewis pattern of 71 No. 2 shot at 
sixty yards is too good to be maintained, 
and would fall off to an average of around 
60 shot in a long series. The pattern of 37 
shot at seventy yards is more nearly normal 
performance for gun and load. 

It is to be seen that the 10-bore will come 
pretty close to duplicating the performance 
of a 12 in patterns, the big gun shooting 
one size the larger shot. If the 12s had been 
standard arms, and all cartridges had been 
treated alike or loaded after the same sys- 
tem, this is just about what we might ex- 
pect—that is, the 10-bore would show like 
density with the 12, with shot one size larger. 
The difference in range can be guessed at 
or figured out any way we like. 

It is now pretty apparent that if we 
haven’t arms at present, we shortly will have 
guns capable of taking waterfowl at seventy- 
five yards. Such guns may come in 10-gauge 
or may come in 12. At like velocities with 
the 12, the 10-bore can be loaded with 1% 
ounces of shot and perhaps with 2 ounces, 
were the gun especially built for these heavy 
loads. Progressive powders will throw the 
heavy weight of lead as fast as ordinary 
powders drive standard loads, and at very 
little higher breech pressure. In 10-bores 
we could tolerate the standard width of pat- 
tern—that is, a 30-inch circle at forty yards 
—and still, with the very large shot charges, 
get the required density at ranges up to 
seventy yards. 

If, on the other hand, the 10 is permitted 
to become obsolete, then the 12 must have 
a very narrow pattern, not over 24 inches 
at forty yards, in order to sustain a killing 
pattern at such a range as seventy yards or 
even sixty. Time never stands still, neither 
does progress in any direction. If we insist 
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upon 24-inch patterns at forty yards, eventu- 
ally we will get them. We doubt if human 
skill will ever be equal to shooting a nar- 
rower pattern than 24-inch. If we could 
have 22-inch patterns at forty yards, that 
would mean about 8 or not over 10-inch 
circle at twenty yards, and we would be 
coming right to a point where two sights 
would be needed on the gun. The only gun 
we have ever heard of which would shoot 
regularly into a 24inch circle, placing 
nearly or quite all of its charge into a ring 
of this size, was Fred Kimble’s old muzzle- 
loading 6-bore. Kimble was a man of the 
greatest mechanical exactness in all he did, 
and we doubt if there is a man in the world 
who could effectively use that 6-bore gun 
today. 

To us it looks as if the limit at which 
ducks or geese will be killed in many a day 
to come, if ever, will be about seventy-five 
yards. Geese, owing to their size and the 
uniformity with which they fly, should be 
struck at somewhat longer range than ducks. 
But if a goose can fly seventy-five feet a 
second, which seems probable, and No. 1 
shot require .26 seconds to cover the seventy 
yards course, then the theoretical lead would 
be nineteen feet. A man with a good, smart 
swing would cut this lead in two, allowing 
about nine or ten feet at the distance. 
Kimble gave his lead with the big 6-bore 
on ducks as twelve feet for eighty yards, 
and that implies about as fast swinging as 
a man is capable of doing and still maintain 
accuracy. Ten feet is a very long lead, and 
when we talk of leading twenty or thirty 
feet, killing with that lead, it is all an acci- 
dent. 

If a man could by some sort of hocus- 
pocus raise his velocities to 2,000 feet with 
a shotgun, and at the same time maintain 
his patterns, that would do us more good 
than anything else. Only the other day a 
man told us, in all apparent honesty, of 
killing his geese on the wing in Alaska with 
a .30-30 Winchester rifle. He said that he 
couldn’t do much with them at distances 
above thirty yards, but at thirty yards and 
under he could get his goose. Asked where 
he held, he said less than six inches in front 
of the body, right where the neck came out. 
If we had shot which could be started as 
fast as that 170-grain bullet, not losing more 
than a couple of hundred feet up to 100 
yards, maintaining a 50 per cent pattern at 
seventy-five yards, we’d all be great goose 
killers presently. As it is, No. 1 shot, the 
largest we can use, started at a velocity of 
better than 1,000 feet at the muzzle, have a 
remaining velocity of only about 500 feet 
at the distance, which velocity so affects the 
hold that with the very best judgment of 
distances and the greatest experience that 
any man can obtain today, ranges will al- 
ways be strictly limited. Large shot give 
us considerable gain in lead, about four feet 
of gain at seventy yards, speaking of No. 1 
shot as compared with 6s, and this alone 
would warrant the use of the big pellets, for 
a knowledge of lead is limiting our range 
right now more than any other one thing. 

By way of indicating the character of the 
work afforded by guns and cartridges used, 
we will glance at what might be accomp- 
lished in 12-bore, standard gun and standard 
load, with Tatham’s shot. Pellets in one 
ounce of No. 1 shot, 71; in an ounce and an 
eighth, 80 shot. An ordinary 70 per cent 
gun would throw 56 of these shot into a 
30-inch circle at forty yards and about 30 
shot at sixty yards. The 10-bore placed 
nearly as many shot into the 30-inch circle 
at sixty yards as our standard 12 would 
at 40. All ordinary 12-gauge guns, it ap- 
pears, would do better on geese with shot 
smaller than 2s, perhaps 3s would be better, 
and all modified 12-gauge guns, as well as 
all gauges smaller than 12, would be fitted 
out with No. 4 shot for geese. 
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Chauncey Thomas 


ERHAPS the most famous and least 
understood trick shot is fanning a six- 
shooter. This is a well understood term to 
experienced six-shots, of course, but for the 
benefit of the present and younger, and es- 
pecially for the automatic generation, it 
might be well to explain a bit. Fanning a 
six-shooter means the single-action Colt held 
at the waist or hip line in one hand and the 
hammer is struck or “fanned” with the 
other hand. This is popularly supposed to 
produce a string of sounds like firecrackers 
and a stream of bullets like a machine gun— 
but that never happens, and never has hap- 
pened. Fanning is a myth. It is just a 
well-believed, yet totally untrue, legend of 
the Old West, of the vanished frontier, like 
knifing grizzly bears that hug folks to death, 
bellowing buffalo bulls and other tales 
closely related to the hoopsnake and the 
jointsnake, and the famous and awfully dan- 
gerous Rocky Mountain hybehind. 

But up springs lots of folks who have seen 
it done. Of course, I have, too. 
do it. How come? Thus: 

In the first place, when a .45 single-action 
old he Colt six-shooter explodes, it recoils; 
it recoils a lot, a whole lot of lot, too—so 
much so that no human hand can hold that 
tapered polished grip to prevent its muzzle 
from pointing upwards. Every man who has 
used the real old-time .45s with their honest- 
to-goodness loads has had the muzzle come 
on backwards at times and chop him with 
the front sight, usually in the face. I had 
a cut on the forehead once, and at another 
time had a patch of skin sliced from my 
nose, and at sundry times, when in a hurry 
and the gun was not held right, it has 
jumped out of my hand or skinned my 
fingers, if the trigger guard caught them 
about right. 

Now put that gun and load at the hip and 
fan that hammer. The very first shot the 
barrel points upward, and the right hand 
has to re-adjust its grip, the gun has to fall 
into level again, and all that takes up much 
time, measured in seconds, of course. Then 
the free hand fans the hammer a second 
time, and the same thing happens again, 
with still more time taken up. James 
Hickok—“Wild Bill”—could fan a six-gun, 
and so could and can many other men, but 
slowly, very slowly, measured in seconds. 
None of them could, or can, fan and shoot 
as fast as one can in the usual way. So 
much for the actual shooting in this farning 
position. Real fanning a_ six-shooter in- 
cludes the time element, just as does run- 
ning. Slow running down to the same com- 
parative speed as fanning compared to off- 
hand shooting with the same gun, and we 
have not running at all, but just walking. 
Shooting a six-shooter at the hip by hitting 
the hammer with the free hand and doing 
it slowly is not fanning a six-shooter any 
more than traveling on foot a mile in twenty 
minutes is running. 

But how about the legend of the festive 
bad man and his sweating gun hammer that 
just simply had to be fanned or it might 
melt? How about exhibitions of fanning 
on the stage? The answer is trick shooting 
for the stage fanning, so we will dismiss 
that here for good and all. Pewee loads 
come under the head of stage effects, of 
course, in this particular matter. 

Now fancy an old-time Western barroom. 
“Bunco” men, steers, cappers, and all that 
keen-witted, non-laboring crew existed then 
as now, also in Noah’s and King Tut’s time. 
On the bar were five or six bottles, full of 
whiskey, of course. Incidentally, stage whis- 
key—usually cold tea. Behind each bottle 
was a bullet hole. Looping the bottles was 
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a string, concealed, and the bartender at the 
other end of the bar had a firm hold on one 
end of that string. Meanwhile, outside, 
some tenderfoot, often on a bet, or just for 
a prank, had been properly fed up on the 
wonderful shooting ability of Tiger Bill or 
Grizzly Gussie or whatever the usually harm- 
less chap’s more or less permanent or tem- 
porary title might be. Then the easy mark 
was duly shepherded into the prepared bar- 
room, and this helped business therein to 
some extent. That was what the whole affair 
was for, of course, or else just a joke—like 
snipe hunting after dark with the proverbial 
candle and a sack. When the stage was all 
set, in staggered, or rushed, pranced, waltzed 
or stomped the bad man. Out came his ter- 
rible firearm; bang-bang-bang-bang-bang- 
bang went six blanks fanned in about one 
second, for light blanks makes lots of noise 
and smoke in a room and give little to no 
recoil; down came the bottles; there was a 
crash of broken glass as the barkeep tossed 
a small bucket of it over the floor behind 
the bar and pulled the string with his other 
hand; and, to add realism to the event, often 
tossed a glass of whiskey up into the air, to 
give the needed nose evidence. 

The tenderfoot was not in condition to 
make accurate observation. Sometimes he 
bolted, went under the table, said about 400 
prayers mentally in about one second—in 
fact, behaved just as any good, well-tamed 
tenderfoot should. The bartender rose up 
from behind the bar, where he had ducked 
to avoid being murdered, or to heave the 
broken glass and yank the string, and made 
loud protest about damage. Usually the 
tenderfoot paid. That bad man eyed said 
tenderfoot real hard for about one second, 
or sometimes the bad man paid, and the 
tenderfoot lost a fat bet. Then drinks all 
around, of course, on the bad man, the ten- 
derfoot or the house—usually on the tender- 
foot. Then he was shooed back to the Pull- 
man or the stage coach and headed east, 
with his actual personal experience about 
fanning a six-shooter by a real old Western 
fanner. 

While we are on the subject of six-shooters 
and the Old West I might as well mention 
shooting from horseback. Now, it is a very 
pretty and a very skillful bit of six-gun 
work to gallop a horse along a wire fence 
and put five or six bullets into five or six 
successive fence posts. That can be done, 
but one can also hit, or almost hit, the same 
posts from the same galloping horse with 
one’s quirt. To hit them with a six-gun is 
a little harder, of course, than with a quirt, 
but not much. The difference depends 


-mostly on the horse, not on the shooting 


rider. Most horses I have shot from raised 
“Cain” then and there, and I ceased firing 
to pick cactus out of my back porch. But 
some horses are deaf, also some deaf ones 
are blind on that side, so the sound and the 
flash do not bother them much. It is best 
to do it with such a horse. Now and then, 
of course, one finds a rare, rare “hunting 
horse” that really seems to enjoy the shoot- 
ing as much as the rider, if the rider takes 
care not to hurt his ears and eyes by firing 
too near his head. So it is best to shoot 
backwards, or at least at a good angle to 
the rear, even on such a gun-trained horse. 
Also, the horse should gallop evenly and 
easily, and not too fast, like a circus horse 
under the beautiful grandmother in stuffed 
tights I used to fall in love with under the 
big top. 

Now for actual work. When six-shooters 
are fired from horseback, everyone is usually 
in a hurry, the horse included. That means 
he is on the dead run, the posse are trying 
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CLEAN YOUR GUN RIGHT! 

Powder residue, metallic foul- 
ing and rust in gun or rifle bar- 
rels take the joy out of any man’s 
shooting. But most men now 
know that they can be elimi- 
nated with 
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hunting trip. Your sports store 
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to shoot forward, right over the horses’ 
heads—and such horses have ears, remember. 
But the chased man, or hunted men, ahead, 
spurring for dear life, can shoot backwards. 
This is best done by bowing the head and 
bringing down the straight arm in a quick 
swing, and shooting under, so to speak. 
That is, one is thus bent forward in the 
saddle, and he aims the best he can during 
the arm swing back under his right armpit. 
In this way the road behind can be made a 
very unhealthy locality. But the chaser, 
having to shoot forward, over the horse’s 
head, cannot get as accurate an arm-swing 
(for want of a better word) and his horse 
gives trouble, as a rule, so the advantage is 
all with the chased—in six-gun running 
horse work I mean. The chaser had better 
get in rifle range if his horse is fast enough, 
then slide off, go prone—and that ends the 
chase if the chaser can really shoot. 

In this way, but the horses coming toward 
each other on the run, did Charlie Comstock, 
one of the old-time frontier scouts, win his 
duel outside of Fort Wallace, I think it was, 
back in the 60s. That affair is well known 
in Western history among the old-timers. 
He dropped from his horse when the other 
man fired from horseback, as if wounded, 
and potted his man mounted from flat on 
the ground, with elbow rest for his rifle. 

But when it comes to actual target work 
from a running horse, forget it. The best 
the shooter can do is to shoot all he can, 
if he must, and trust to luck for a hit. Now, 
of course, here comes in again the element 
of doing the same thing over and over again 
under exactly the same conditions, old to 
the shooter, but new to the audience, such 
as shooting from a horse or from an auto- 
mobile. Under such never changing con- 
ditions—and the auto is of course the more 
regular—really astonishing results can be 
had by an expert man, but just alter those 
conditions, tell him to shoot and hit this or 
that at uncertain distances and under un- 
known speeds of the horse or machine, and 
he is almost as helpless—but not quite, of 
course—as any good six-gun man who has 
not tried the same thing. The practiced 
man will, of course, come nearer with his 
bullet, but he will usually miss just the 
same, where under studied and much prac- 
ticed conditions of distance and speed the 
same man will hit most of the time. All 


| of this, of course, means much difference 


between exhibition and actual war shooting, 
as outlined some distance back. 

The so-called “Western novel” was bad 
enough in spreading absurd accounts of six- 
shooter work on the frontier, or in cowland, 
but lately the movies have proven that the 
woolly writers were dead right. One night 
not long ago I saw that rollicking chap, 
Tom Mix, come galloping down a slanting 
trail with a whole string of man hunters 
looking for his scalp. Tom jauntily swung 
off to one side of his handsome saddle, stood 
with one foot in the sturrip, faced to the 
rear, and fired a whole lot of primers with 
talcum powder to make movie smoke, and 
that string of chasers earned $1 a fall each 
right then and_ there. 

Now this is not meant in any way what- 
soever as a shot at Tom Mix, good Bill Hart, 
that woolliest looking one of the lot, William 
Farnum. I enjoy their gun work immensely, 
the same as I[ do “Father” and “Andy 
Gump” and other good comics. Every time 
Tom or the two Bills come to town I go— 
not out of town or under the bed, but to 
see them, see how they shoot up the town 
and get a whole box of cartridges out of a 
six-shooter without stopping to reload. And 
those men are far from being poor six-gun 
men, too. Farnum pulls his guns with a 


neatness and dispatch that means lots of 
practice, and he would be bad medicine 
with them in real earnest. 
with Mix and Hart. 


And the same 









Will C. T. Please Explain? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in July 
Outdoor Life where C. T., by mixing his 
powders, has accomplished the impossible 
and blown off the side plate of the .40-82 
Winchester 86 model. Now, C. T., I am not 
out after trouble, not me, but merely for 
information. How'd it happen, anyway, 
when, so far as my experience has gone, 
there is no side plate on the old 86 receiver. 
Of course, you may have meant the spring 
cover or loading gate, but side plate never. 
My opinion is the editor, proofreader, type- 
setter or someone—not C. T. of course—is to 
blame, but anyway let’s have an explana- 
tion. If the side of the receiver of the 86 
model blew off, or out, or just plain 
“busted,” well, it must have been some load. 
On more mature thought, have decided pos- 
sibly C. T.’s typewriter may be responsible, 
and if so, I'd suggest swapping it for a good 
old goose quill and see if it couldn’t record 
exactly what happened a bit more definitely. 
We, those of us who swear by the 86, sure 
do want the facts. Let’s have ’em. 

I note what E. L. Stevenson has to say 
about the old 95 Winchester .30-40 caliber, 
and its coming out bright and clean after 
several years not being cleaned, due partly, 
probably, to the powder then used and partly 
to the excellent material used in the barrels. 
I believe this 95 model of Mr. Stevenson’s 
was one of the first put out and had a one- 
piece finger lever. It, in my opinion, was 
by far the neatest appearing box magazine 
rifle ever made. My first in this model had 
the one-piece finger lever. If I remember 
right, the number was 149, and was the 
second one disposed of by the dealer. I got 
it from him in Helena, Mont., in 96, which 
was about twenty-seven years ago, tho it 
doesn’t seem so long ago as that. A friend 
and I had just crossed the Bitter Roots over 
the Lo Lo Trail and rode into Helena on a 
hot July day with Winchesters in their sad- 
dle scabbards. Would be arrested now, I 
suppose, parading around town like that. 
Tied up in front of first gun store we found 
and in ten minutes after that I had swapped 
a nearly new .45-90 for the box-magazine 
30-40. (Forget just how much “boot’ had 
to give.) With it got 100 Frankford Arsenal 
cartridges. Shells were tin plated and bul- 
lets, of course, full metal patched. On boxes 
was stated shells were loaded with Peyton 
powder. Think this was made by California 
Powder Works. Pulled one bullet and found 
powder nearly dead black in color, if I re- 
member correctly, cut in very thin, square 
flakes. Compared to the full .45-90-300 
black powder load, the .30-40 kicked ’steen 
times worse. Why, man, a double-barrel 
kick from Maud was as a gentle push by 
comparison. Those bullets often went thru 
two feet of dry, knotty fir, and same pene- 
tration was given in oak, while one bullet 
penetrated 5 feet 5 inches of cottonwood. 
Yes, she sure did shoot. 

I note a Mr. Proctor, in July number, asks 
a few questions concerning a Colt repeating 
rifle he has which has patents ranging from 
73 down to ’82. He doesn’t state whether 
lever or trombone action, but I believe it is 
likely a lever action, as, according to my 
remembrance, the trombone, or Lightning 
Colt, did not appear until about °8. I 
might also state that I believe this Lightning 
Colt was patented in ’83 or ’84, but do not 
want to be understood as making this as a 
positive statement, as I may easily be wrong. 
Think the Lightning models were patented 
by a man named Elliott, while, as I remem- 
ber it, the lever-action Colt was patented by 
a man named Burgess. Still I may be wrong 
in the latter statement. I never saw but 
one of the lever Colts. Was a beautiful lit- 
tle rifle made for the .44 Winchester rifle 
cartridge. I always understood John P. 
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Lovel & Sons bought all these rifles the 
makers had when its manufacture was 
stopped. Anyway, for a good many years 
they advertised these rifles at a very low 
price—$11, I believe. They were well made 
and shot well, like all Colt arms, but never 
met anyone who had used them very long 
who considered them very reliable in action. 
In outline they resembled somewhat the 92 
model Winchester, but, if I remember right, 
the receiver was slightly smaller than the 
92. Both the lever and Lightning Model 
Colt rifles used the .44 Winchester rifle cart- 
ridge, but the cartridge made especially for 
the Colt by the U. M. C. Co., as I remember 
it, had a 217-grain bullet instead of one of 
200-grains. Also the U. M. C. shell as it left 
the factory was nearly straight, but when 
shot in Winchesters swelled out to fit the 
chamber and then had a slight bottle-neck 
like the .44 W. C. F. Above is not dished 
out as being absolutely right in every re- 
spect, but is so nearly, as 1 remember mat- 
ters, which at the time did not interest me 
as much as they would now, and if anyone 
can give us reliable information as to the 
old lever Colt I should like to read it. 
Canada. Asuiey A. HAINes. 





Gun Fit 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the April num- a 
ber of Outdoor Life Chas. W. Grimm writes, 
“Peep vs. oy —, i very a 
ing talk has that indefinable something F : x . 
which the man of mature experience gives . . . there was a great deal of satisfaction in seeing 
and others lack. how quickly this Western bullet did its work " 

He mentions the fit of guns. Now, can wilson tes 
he not be induced to talk on this? Surely 





ce 





he has much to tell that to us of the be- “. .. there stood the bear, 200 yards off, looking at us. | 

ginners’ class would be highly instructive. shot. . . . he jumped around, .. . bit at one hind leg... ) 
Several years ago I tried to learn wing and at the second shot he put down his head and like a big ball . 

shooting, and while I learned to hit a run- of brown fur, rolled over and over down the steep hillside, into 

ning rabbit quite well, the swifter moving : 

featiesed game wen tondh me fact fer ate, the cloud and out of sight. ube There was a great deal of satis- 

and I made slow progress. faction in seeing how quickly this Western bullet did its work, 

; Mey = bi a ae. Roatan how instantaneous the kills were.” 

oubile, ammeriess, -1nc ull-cnoke ar- * , ' 

rels, weighing 7% pounds; pistol-grip stock, Se Vee Pha nein SA North.” 


with a drop of 3 inches. Recently I put on 
an experimental stock with a drop of 2% ) 
inches; % inch shorter than the regular 
stock of 14 inches and of a lighter wood to 
give a weight of 6% pounds. I had a 
chance to shoot this gun a great deal last 
fall, hunting ruffed grouse, woodcock, duck 
and snipe, and found my shooting fully 50 
per cent improved from the start. Now, I 
am wondering if straightening the stock to 
2% inches, with a straight grip, will not f T 

further help or enable me to shoot still AM M i IN ITI O N ) 
quicker with accuracy. 


I am going to try it. 








My reason for being anxious to experiment 











further by trying the straight grip stock is The cartridge with which Major Whelen made this spectacular kill 
because I find I am able to hold closer on was the .30°06 Western 180¢rain Boat-tail, Open-point with 
the Stationary target with my carbine with Lubaloy non-fouling jacket. 
its straight grip stock, which seems to give ey : , 
better alignment, than with the pistol grip The great accuracy and terrific impact described by Major Whelen 
—— 4 the longer barrels of the double are characteristic of all Western high-power cartridges. Write for 
gun should give a decided advantage over ballistic data —and literature describing Western's achievements in ) 
the shorter barreled carbine in the matter ‘fl ae dsh ot ; 
of alignment. F. H. Goopwin. ritie, revolver and s otgun ammunition. ; 
Maine. 
Editor’s Note:—Mr. Goodwin seems to have ‘es 
met with the one condition that has been bother- Famous Western Ammunition 
ing trapshooters for many years. It has been : 
oe ene Sees among shooters that one For Rifle For Shotgun 
needs a stock with considerable drop for game : ‘ “Ejeld’ i 
shooting, and a stock with practically no , High Velocity 30-30 Field” shells, for all kinds of 
for trapshooting. This delusion has been almost Boat-tail Bullet, shooting. 
dispelled by the shooter who can afford but one Open-point Expanding. “Super-X”—long-range load. 
gun, has bought that gun with a straight stock “Marksman” L. R. .22 “Minimax”—trap load. 
for trapshooting, and later on used the gun for ’ : 
game shooting, to find that he could do much —and the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet. 
better shooting or get better results with the 











straight stock on game than he had formerly 
been getting with a stock with more drop. It 


is fast becoming the opinion that the stock with WE STE R N A R xe R I D G E Cc O M PA N Y 


much drop is harder on the shoulder and not as 
effective on game as the straight stock. We EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 
would be very glad indeed to have Chas. Grimm Dept. J-1 

follow Mr. Goodwin’s suggestion by writing an _ 
article for us on any subject connected with 
guns or shooting. 











Thackeray 
liked his pipe 
and said so 


—a great physical aid 
in conversation 


William Makepeace Thackeray must have | 


felt more than friendly towards smoking, for 


he wrote: 


“Honest men, with pipes or cigars in 
their mouths, have great physical ad- 
vantages in conversation. . . The 
pipe draws wisdom from the lips of the 
philosopher and shuts up the mouths 
of the foolish.” 


Often you see two men sitting comfortably 
smoking their pipes in silence. They have 
no need for talk. The quiet puffing at their 
pipes is sufficient bond between them. Or 
you will see other men sit for hours in 
friendly discussion with pipes going all the 
time. Here the pipe seems to draw them out. 

And yet, for all its sociability, the pipe is 
a great solace to the man who finds himself 
all alone. As a real companion you have 
to travel far and wide to find anything to 
beat the pipe. 

You have any number of brands to choose 
from. No matter how hard you are to please, 
you can surely find the tobacco that suits 
your smoking temperament. 

If you haven’t tried Edgeworth, there is 
a fairly good chance 
that it is the tobacco 
you have always been 










hoping to find. 
Edgeworth has made 
thousands of friends in 
all parts of the country, 
and each year it makes 
more new 


more and 


friends. 


If you will send 
your name and 
address, Larus & 
Brother Company 
will be 
send you free sam- 
ples both of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

A few pipefuls should suggest to you 
whether or not you care to go further along 
the Edgeworth trail. 


glad to 


We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 39 South 2lst Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include the 
name and address of your regular tobacco 
dealer, your courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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Rifles for African Game 
Capt. Chas. Askins 
No. 2 


N this article I shall illustrate and men- 

tion American cartridges only. As might 
be expected, we have all kinds of cartridges 
well adapted to American big game and few 
that should be used on African game or 
very large and dangerous game anywhere. 
As a matter of fact, rather as a matter of 
my own convictions, we have no game in 
America that can be considered dangerous. 
Probably for the reason that I do not know 
a thing about it, never having killed any 
game larger than deer, I conclude that the 
dangerous nature of our largest game, say 
grizzly and brown bears, has been much 
over-estimated. An old gentleman not very 
long ago, a man who has had a lot of ex- 
perience both in shooting our game and in 
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in order to stop that charge. If a lion or 
an elephant or a buffalo ever reaches a man, 
he is sure to be hurt, and the chances are 
he never tells the story of how it all hap- 
pened. The man who is killed may have 
had all kinds of courage, too, but the 
chances are he couldn’t shoot, or he couldn’t 
control his nerves, or he didn’t have the 
right kind of gun. Courage and nerve are 
not quite the same thing. Cottar tells me 
of a Chicago man who fired nearly fifty 
shots at buffalo before killing one, at dis- 
tances from twenty-five up to 100 yards as 
the outside range. He had courage enough, 
for he would stand to a charge, but he 
couldn’t hit a buffalo, and finally killed one 
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6—Springfield ’06, weight of bullet 220 grains, velocity 2,234 foot-seconds, energy 


2,446 foot-pounds. 


7—Springfield with 180-grain bullet, velocity (boat-tail) 2,720, energy 3,200 foot- 


pounds. 


8—Newton .30, 180-grain bullet, velocity 2,860, energy 3,270 foot-pounds. 
9—Winchester .405, 300-grain bullet, velocity 2,204, energy 3,237 foot-pounds. 
10—Newton .35, 250-grain bullet, muzzle velocity 2,790, muzzle energy 4,340 foot- 


pounds. 


lion and elephant shooting, says that he has 
killed fifteen grizzlies, and that not a single 
bear ever charged him. A black bear, ac- 
cording to this veteran hunter, is to be 
placed in the same class as a cottontail rab- 
bit, so far as danger is concerned, and a 
grizzly always runs and would run just as 
fast as the rabbit if he could. No man is 
a hero to me because he has killed a bear, 
be that bear black or grizzly or brown. 
Hunting bears ought to be good sport, be- 
cause they are wild and timid; shooting them 
when they get close enough is about as dan- 
gerous as killing a pig in a pen. I hope 
no one takes offense at this free expression 
of opinion, for it comes from a man who 
knows nothing about bear shooting or moose 
shooting or elk shooting. I get tired of see- 
ing the photograph of a man with his chest 
“pouted” out, adjacent to a little old dead 
black bear. One doughboy who has stood 
up under rifle fire is more of a hero to me 
than any bear hunter that ever lived. 

It is a bit different in East Africa, for 
certain game does charge, and must be killed 


out of a “flock” by sheer accident, shooting 
at the shoulder of a buffalo as it lumbered 
past at twenty-five yards, and striking it in 
the small of the back. With the buffalo 
down, he fired at its head at forty feet and 
missed. That kind of a man needs a very 
large rifle or an armored car. 

The cartridges I have illustrated range in 
power from the Springfield with 220-grain 
bullet, energy 2,446 foot-pounds to the New- 
ton .35 with an energy of 4,340 pounds. All 
of these cartridges have killed every species 
of African big game, but, except the last 
two, the .405 Winchester and the .35 New- 
ton, are really buck cartridges and belong 
in the secondary battery. Probably every 
man who carries a Springfield in connection 
with a powerful double rifle will shoot from 
ten to fifty shots with the lighter gun to 
one with the elephant rifle, but if he ever 
needs the big gun, like the Texan, he'll 
need it badly. 

The Springfield cartridge with 220-grain 
naked point bullet is a good antelope gun; 
it should be, anyhow, for the largest ante- 
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lope is no harder to kill than an ordinary 
grizzley—neither any more ‘dangerous. Doubt- 
less No. 7, the Springfield with 180-grain 
bullet and a striking force of 3,200 pounds, 
would be the best of this lot of cartridges. 
Cottar seems to prefer this cartridge with 
full jacketed bullet and no hollow point, 
but he is a crank on the subject of pene- 
tration. He says that in all the lions he 
has killed with a .405 Winchester he has 
never managed to drive a bullet thru a 
lion’s shoulder, and that the great trouble 
with American rifles and American ammu- 
nition is a lack of penetration. The ’06 with 
180-grain bullet, full jacket, ought to be as 
effective on elephants as the .256 Mann- 
licher, 160-grain bullet; and one of East 
Africa’s best known professional elephant 
hunters uses the .256 in preference to any 
other gun. 

It seems that if a man were a cracking 
good shot, with tested nerves which he knew 
from experience would not fail him in a 
pinch, having a perfect knowledge of the 
vital parts of an elephant, the spot that 
must be struck in order to stop a charge, 
he could get along very well in Africa with 
no weapon other than a Springfield with the 
180-grain cartridge. Not being exactly that 
sort of a shot, or not knowing whether he 
is or not, he had better saddle his gun 
bearer with a bigger gun. 

The .30 Newton, No. 8 on this list, was 
intended for a more powerful rifle than the 
Springfield. However, as the cartridge is 
now made by the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, with a velocity of 2,860 feet, and a 
bullet of 180 grains, it is practically the 
same gun as the ’06 with like bullet. The 
man who prefers the Newton must base his 
choice on the rifle rather than the cartridge. 
It is doubtful if any increase in velocity 
would add much to the .30 Newton for 
African shooting, for such added velocity 
would merely cause the bullet to break up 
the quicker. It might be stated here that 
certain kinds of African game have thick 
hides, thick and tough. A buffalo has a 
hide an inch thick on the shoulders, and 
we all know about the kind of an armor 
plate carried by an elephant or a rhino. A 
naked point bullet or one at very high 
velocity is going to upset on that hide, and 
if it carries on thru must have a lot of lead 
behind the point. 

No. 9 is the old reliable .405 Winchester. 
This cartridge has killed more African big 
game than any or perhaps all other Ameri- 
can ammunition. Roosevelt used it, so did 
Kermit Roosevelt, White, Cottar and about 
every other big-game hunter that ever went 
to East Africa from this country. Roosevelt 
pronounced the cartridge nearly perfect on 

‘lions, but not so good on larger game— 
buffalo, elephant and rhino. Probably his 
judgment was quite correct. Roosevelt, I 
believe, used this cartridge with naked point 
on lions, but Cottar prefers the full jacket. 
On his second trip to Africa Mr. Cottar car- 
ried no rifle more powerful than the .405, 
and he certainly killed elephant, rhino, lions, 
and about every species of game found in 
East Africa. Perhaps he would not now be 
using a larger rifle than the .405 except for 
the weakness of his left arm. Cottar, by the 
way, is left-handed, so never could use a 
bolt-action rifle very well, and instead of the 
Springfield, shot the Model 95 Winchester 
chambered for the ’06 cartridge. 

What Cottar pronounces a real elephant 
gun is the .35 Newton. He says that both 
he and his boys came to prefer the Newton 
.35 to any other cartridge, English or’ Ameri- 
can, for the very largest of African game, 
for all game. He declares that the .35 will 
kill elephants just as quickly, with no less 
certainty than can be done with the heaviest 
English express. Using the .35 with full 
jacketed bullet, he says that the ball will 

drive thru to the vitals of an elephant from 
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MARBLES a Sigh . 
Make Every Shot Certain 


Don’t “‘guess” when buying sights—know what you're getting. Youcan 
place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 

Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
open. At most dealers—by mail 
if you can’t get them. Ask for 
catalog. 


Marble’s Flexible 


Rear Sight 
Stem is not rigid—held by strong é 
spring—won’t break when RS 
struck—perfect rear sight. List 
price, 2 discs, $4.00 


Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight 


Marble’s Shows up fine in dark tim- 
V-M ber—will not blur in bright 
= light. Shows same color on 
Front different colored objects. $1.50. 
Sight Marble’s Standard 


Front Sight 


Adds valuable moments to both 
ends of the day, at a favorable 
time for shots at big game. $1.00. 


, ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 












Easy to see in any light—will not 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear 
Sight. Face and lining of aperture 
made of Pope’s Island gold. $1.50. 
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— KNOCKALOUT 
GUNS 


~ $125, 22 - 


WITH EJECTOR $165.22 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FH SCHAUFFLER._, Presidenty 
349 MADISON AVENUE 


New York Ciry 


“The STERLING Mark For SpoRTSMEN” 
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GENUINE ZEISS OR GOERZ 
PRISM MONOCULARS 


$4.50 


Postpaid 
Actual value $20.00 







Damp and dust 
proof. Dull gray 
finish that will not 
glint, glisten or re- 
fract sunlight to ; 
alarm game. Pupillary adjustment, 20 m.m. objectives 
Pebbled non-slip grip. Now offered to Americans at a big 
saving. Ideal for sportsmen's use, since focus is adjusted 
in half the time it takes with binoculars 

Complete with leather carrying case and straps, $4.50, 
postpaid. Money refunded if not satisfactory 

We are also importers of high-grade binoculars of all makes 
Write for booklet. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Importers 


37 COURT SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 











ar 
With Air-Friction Carburetor 
~ Guaranteed to reduce gasoline bills on any 
car from one-half to one-third and increase 
power of motorsfrom 30 to 50%. 


Sent on 30 Day’s Trial 


Fite any car. Attach yourself. Startseasy incold weather. No 

shifting of gears in slow moving traffic. Send make of car and 

take advantage of ourspecial30-day trial offer AgentsWanted. 
AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. ¢ 

588 Raymond Bidg. Dayton, Ohie 


ZIP-ZIP 
Patented 


THOUSAND made happy 


Y with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter. 
Boys, you should learn that quick and 
sure aim by the use of a Zip-Zip shooter, 
with plenty of pep and force, Where @ 
gun is sold a Zip-Zip is sold. See your 
dealer today; if he happens not to have 
them, order from us, 


ZIP-ZIPSHOOTER 50c 
Automatic Rubber Co. 
Den. 99, Columbia, S. C. 
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“The Medicine Man in the 


Woods” 


A 50 cent book for 25 cents 
The author, Warren H. Miller, has written 
oe books and this is one of the best for the 
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TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 
A practical, 
one $1. 


fascinating and authentic 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 
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U. 8. 
Quality, Blanket Wool 
Lined Leather Jerkins 
$8 VALUE FOR $3.75 
Postage extra. Shipping weight 
3 ibs What the Government 
lost yougain. Good forhunters, 
skaters, drivers, farmers, labor- 
ers, mechanics, railroad men, 
golfers or others who work or 
paz outdoors Sizes 38 to 46 

FREE—Bargain Circular No. 54 
with big values in shoes, cloth- 
ing and guns, sent upon request. 
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almost any direction, and the ball is going 
to hurt the big beast when it gets home. 
He has his own idea of how the cartridge 
could be improved, however, for elephant 
and buffalo shooting. He would strengthen 
the jacket to keep the ball from upsetting 
too promptly, and he would increase the 
weight of the missile to 300 grains. 

Nevertheless, just as it is, the .35 Newton 
is an elephant gun, a buffalo gun, better on 
lions than the .405, and deadly on all kinds 
of big bucks. What he particularly likes in 
this cartridge is that he can hit bucks with 
it up to extremely long range. Compared 
with any rifle of like power in double ex- 
press, the .35 is a long range weapon, liable 
to drop game at extreme distances with one 
shot. As he puts it, the gun hits where you 
hold, no matter the distance, 100, 200, 300 
or 400 yards. 

What Cottar didn’t like about the .35 
Newton, tho, was the rifle. That cartridge 
in that rifle was like mounting a powerful 
engine on a frail bit of canoe. The cart- 


-ridge kicked the rifle all to pieces, kicked 


the stock loose from the frame, kicked the 
insides out of the thing until the floor plate 
dropped out—kicked the devil out of the 
rifle generally. If this Newton rifle had been 
made with 28-inch barrel, weight of gun 
ten pounds, strong in every feature, heavy 
in stock, broad in butt, with recoil pad at- 
tached, we should then have had one Ameri- 
can elephant rifle. Instead Mr. Newton 
seems to have been carried away by the 
American fad for short barrels and light, 
handy arms, light and handy and well bal- 
anced, regardless of what they did to a man 
when fired. Ten pounds is no weight for 
an elephant rifle, and twelve is a darned 
sight better than eight. This thing of mak- 
ing rifles all of one weight, no matter 
whether they carry a cartridge of 2,000 
pounds of energy or 5,000, doesn’t strike me 
as embodying the correct principle, or any 
principle at all for that matter. It is only 
fair to state that Mr. Newton claims to have 
greatly strengthened the .35 in his latest 
rifle issue. 





The First Center-Fire Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—E. G. Latta in his 
article, “That Swing-Out Cylinder,” in the 


| March number of Outdoor Life, speaks about 
| the first center-fire cartridge, which he thinks 


was that of the Maynard rifle, several years 
before the Civil War. 

I am in possession of an older type of a 
real reloading center-fire cart- 
ridge, one with an everlasting t 
shell. In my collection is a 
French revolver of very 
unique make that was ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair at 
Paris in 1855, and there re- 
ceived a first prize. The 
shells to this revolver are 
cylindrical, of heavy brass 
(a) without a rim, but with 
a hole in the back for the 
insertion of a percussion cap 
(b). Inside of the shell is 
fastened a cross-piece of flat 
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has a large cavity in the base for the iron 
stem and part of the powder. 

To hold the loaded cartridges in their 
place the cylinder is made of two parts. 
The rear part bears the gate, the holes for 
the hammer nose and the ratchet. The front 
part is connected with the rear thru the 
gate. By opening this gate the front part 
can be turned to insert the 
cartridges. The finely made 
weapon bears the name Laine 
Fils 222 Rue St. Antoine a 
Paris, Brevete. Medville I a 
Classe Exposition 1855. 

In the March number of 
Outdoor Life a Mr. Jordan 
wishes to know something 
about a Mauserlein rifle of 
Austrian make. Now, the 
word “Mauserlein” is not the 
name of a manufacturer, but 
the common diminutive of the 
name of Mauser, the inventor 
of the well-known bolt-action 
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iron (c) that is held in po- 





sition by some white metal 
(d) in such a form that there 
is enough space for the pow- 
der to drop in the percussion 
cap. This white metal alloy fills half of 
the shell. The under part of the cross-stem 
forms the anvil for the common percussion 
cap. The upper part of the cross-stem serves 
to remove the empty cartridge by means of 
an extractor in the form of a rammer for 
cap and ball revolvers. The conical bullet 


Sectional view of a shell of 
Laine’s revolver 


rifle. It is a collective name 
for small-bore rifles of differ- 
ent make, mostly of the cheap- 
est kind, whose bolt-action 
looks to the tyros like that of a Mauser rifle. 
They are more like a toy than a rifle, and 
are meant for boys to shoot sparrows with. 
Chambered mostly for BB caps, seldom for 
.22 short, they are not to be compared with 
small-bore rifles of well-reputed firms. 
Germany. Pror. Dr. B. WANDOLLECK. 

















Laine’s center-fire revolver—1855 
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When Doctors Disagree 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few years ago 
the shooting editor of a sportsman’s maga- 
zine used much ink in advocating the .32-20 
as an all-round gun, claiming that- the high- 
velocity cartridges were sufficiently powerful 
for deer and small black bear; that for 
lesser game the regular cartridges with lead 
bullets could be used, and that the .32 
Smith & Wesson cartridge (used singly in 
magazine rifles) would give satisfactory re- 
sults on small game. 

In a recent issue of another sportsman’s 
magazine a correspondent asks if the .32 
Smith & Wesson short and long cartridges 
could be fired in a .32-20 Marlin, using the 
rifle as a single-shot, and how the rifle would 
work on deer and bear with the high-velocity 
cartridge. 

The reply to the above was that the rifle 
would not fire the pistol cartridges, even as 
a single-shot, but if it did it would be very 
likely to split the shells, and furthermore 
that the high-velocity cartridge was decided- 
ly not large enough for deer and black bears. 





Five shots at 20 yards with .82 S. & W. pistol 

cartridges in a Stevens Hunter’s Pet rifle, 18- 

inch barrel. Shot for group only. Rifle not 

sighted for this distance. Reproduced original 
size of target 


Happening to have a_ .32-20 Stevens 
Hunter’s Pet rifle with 18-inch heavy barrel, 
one of those fine samples of gun-making of 
long ago, and happening to know where wifie 
had a supply of .32 Smith & Wesson shorts 
(I use the term shorts to distinguish them 
from the .32 Specials) some fifteen or more 
years of age that she had accumulated for 
use in her little protector, I concluded that 
it would be doing wifie a good turn to get 
rid of a portion of this ancient ammunition, 
in the doing of which some light might be 
shed on the above question. 

With a sand-bag rest I fired five shots with 
the pistol cartridges in this rifle at a range 
of 20 yards, and enclose the target herewith, 
from which it appears that sufficient accur- 
acy was obtained for use on grouse, rabbits 
and other small game at that distance. With 
proper sighting, four of the five shots would 
have struck the head of a red squirrel. At 
50 yards the bullets flew very wild, only 
three of the five shots landing on the 614x8- 
inch target. 

None of the shells split, and there was 
no escape of gas at the breech. The diame- 
ter of the shells at the forward and before 
firing was .335 inch; after firing from .345 
to .346 inch. If one reloads his ammunition, 
a very accurate bullet for small game is a 
pointed one not longer than the standard 
115-grain flat-pointed Winchester bullet pro- 
pelled by not to exceed 9 grains bulk meas- 
ure (please note bulk measure, not weight) 





Reel with 


4 Reputation 






No. 1200 South Bend 

Level Winding Anti- 

Back - Lash Reel — 
Price $25.00. 


VER 120,000 anglers own South Bend Reels—what finer 
testimonial could be asked? To you who buy, this means 
much. You can choose without fear, that which one hundred 
and twenty thousand fellow anglers have joined in approving. 


The good reputation which South Bend Reels have established, is 
proven by the rigid, actual tests of fishing; it is a reputation— 
years in the making, rather than of one or two seasons. 


Two features most desired for bait- 
casting are combined in the South 
Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel shown above. It is level-vinding; 
it is anti-back-lash. No other reel so 
successfully offers this patented 
combination, assuring greater fish- 
ing possibilities by more and better 
casts. Back-lashes, snarls, tangles 
are eliminated with this reel; and on 
the retrieve your line winds perfectly 
smooth and level. There is no con- 
tinuous drag whatever to retard your 
cast—the brake action applies only 
when line slackens at end of cast. 
South Bend Reels are guaranteed without 
time limitation against defective workman- 
ship, material or design. We will replace 
all broken parts or rectify any defect not 
due to misuse or neglect. We will further 


guarantee any South Bend Reel to fulfill 
all that we claim. 


“Fishing — What Baits and When’ —our 
book sent free to any sportsman requesting 
it — describes further these South Bend 
Reels; gives valuable fishing hints and in- 
formation on what baits to use for differ- 
ent fish. Write for it! A postal gets it. 


Prize Winners 


in South Bend Bait $2,000 Fish 
Photo Contest to be announced 
in February issue of this magazine. 


The trade-mark zai 


known for RQ a 





South Bend BASS- 

ORENO has repu- 

tation as * greatest 

fish - getter made.” 
12 colors. 





South Bend Anti- 
Back-Lash Reel No. 
1131—same __specifi- 
cation as No. 1200 
Reel Fen 
above,excepting the 
level - wind. Price 


$12.50 


dependable tackle 


Y by all Anglers 








SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9250 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 
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ITHACA WINS 


MARTIN JOHNSON, World Famous 
African Big-game Hunter and Pho- 
tographer uses ‘‘Ithaca’’ Guns. 
The illustration shows him with his 
head gun carrier, in the African big- 
game country. 

Mr. Johnson says:— 
“We meet 
people in 
Africa with 
wonderful 
shotguns, 
but withour 
Number 4 
‘Ithaca’ we 
can turn up 
our noses 
at them 

all.” 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
\ game $37.50 up. 
Single barrel trap 
4 guns $90 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 















































Pal. OCLie aid 


JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 

Used by the best shots inthe world. Slanting holes take up 

the recoil and elin.inate the upward whip of the muzzle. 

Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask yourdealer, Send for Cireular. 

JOSTAM MFG, CO, 1038 MONTANA ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


Millbrae, California 
Pocket Field Guide on request 








Jefever 


New Lerever NiItRo- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 


O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
Price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 
% gun 
A first lock 
. fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 
































Every 
gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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of Du Pont No. 80 powder. If a pointed 
bullet appreciably longer than the standard 
is used, it will probably tumble or keyhole 
unless the twist of the rifle is more rapid 
than one turn in 24 inches. 

I have seen but one deer, a small buck, 
shot with a .32-20, and that a black powder 
cartridge. It was struck in the chest at short 
range, the bullet passing thru the heart and 
killing quickly. From a few small Mexican 


deer that I have seen shot with .30-30s I am 
of the opinion that this cartridge is none too 
powerful for such game. As to bear, I know 
from experience that the old .40-90, the 
.45-70 and the .30-40 Krag cartridges won’t 
drop ’em quick enough to suit me, even when 
shot thru the heart—but what’s the use? 
The question of the proper size cartridge 
will always be with us. 
Se 2 Epwarp F. Batt. 


A Remodeled Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since the appear- 
ance of my article in Outdoor Life in which 
I mentioned the fact that we were making 
a swing-out, single-action revolver, I have 
been in receipt of inquiries from all parts 
of the country asking for information on it. 

The enclosed photographs will show prac- 
tically all the points of the gun. It is in 





anything that will put the “old yellow” up 
a man’s back, that will do it—it is probably 
the most helpless feeling in the world. That 
is the reason you will find most officers in 
countries where there are still bad men 
partial to the Old Peacemaker. A man 
must have all confidence in his sidearm, and 
we should all advocate simplicity of con- 

struction and strength 











in our arms. 

The gun shown here 
was made with the 
short barrel because at 
short ranges and in 
cases where it might be 
used for self-defense 
there is no reason for 
a longer one. 

As it is made, this 
same frame can _ be 
used for the .38-40, .44 
Special, .44-40 and .45. 
This should furnish a 
sufficient variety of 
cartridges for the aver- 
age man, and as those 
who would want a gun 
of this type would 
naturally prefer guns 
of heavy caliber, it 
should fill the bill. 

My business prevents 
me from making an- 
swer to many inquiries 
regarding it, but I will, 
if the bunch desire it, 
send this gun to the 
editor and let him have 





Top—Remodeled gun with cylinder closed. 


an unfinished state, and is now being blued, 
but due to the interest taken in it, I had 
these pictures taken in order to acquaint 
the readers of the magazine with its con- 
struction. 

My idea in making this gun was probably 
different from the owners of the ones pre- 
viously made. The cost of making one by 
hand would be almost prohibitive to the 
average man, and my idea was to have this 
one made as a pattern, with the idea of 
finding out how many men in the country 
would be interested in it. Of course, I want 
one for my own personal use, but if enough 
of you want one we can take mine as a 
pattern and have the frames made in quan- 
tity, and assemble our own guns. Any gun 
crank should be able to put one together. 

The gun shown in the illustration is a .45. 
We have used the barrel from the .45 New 
Service and the cylinder from the same gun. 
The cylinder lock is of our own design and, 
we believe, is an improvement on the Colt. 
Many of you will not see the advantage of 
the heavy steel guard for the ejector rod. 
An all-purpose gun should be strong in every 
point, as there are times when one must 
use it in subduing men without killing them. 

Many an officer has sledged a prisoner 
with a double-action gun, and then finding 
it imperative that he kill him to save his 
own life, finds his gun so badly strained out 
of line that he cannot use it. If there is 


Bottom—Cylinder open 


Chauncey Thomas or 
some of that crowd 
write it up for you. It 
might be that some of you would have some 
suggestions to make that would be an im- 
provement. H. W. MitcHeELt. 
Texas. 





Super X Loads in 
Winchester Automatic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I targeted my Win- 
chester automatic 28-inch full with Super X 
loads to see what this gun would do at forty 
and fifty yards with above loads. My find- 
ings proved that these Western Super X 
loads have a killing pattern of 34 inches 
instead of the old 30-inch killing patterns. 
That’s why you hear so much talk among 
the hunters about how the Super 5s and the 
Super 6s bring them down. Judging by the 
patterns this Winchester makes with all sizes 
of shot, I am positive I have the best all- 
round gun in existence, including shooting 
qualities, workmanship and mainly material, 
which is nickel steel thruout. The patterns 
are more dense, regular and far more even 
thruout than I procured with other auto- 
matics, pumps and doubles with same loads. 
For extra long-range shooting I will buy one 
of the Ithaca 12 or 10-bore guns chambered 
for the 3-inch Super X 12-gauge loads shoot- 
ing 136 ounces of shot. If that will not 
reach them, I will buy the 10-bore cham- 
bered for the 3-inch case loaded with 15% 
ounces of 4s. These last two guns are the 
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ones to have just outside of some game hog 
grounds, so you can pull them right out of 
the clouds. These guns should have a kill- 
ing pattern of 34-inch or 36-inch circle, out- 
shooting the old 8-bore guns and loads. If 
we could only pass a bill forbidding anyone 
shooting on private grounds with other than 
a 20-bore gun, we outsiders would have a 
chance to get a few before the private- 
ground shooters exterminate the waterfowl 
by shooting the limit each day. What does 
anyone want with fifteen ducks each day? 
If we outsiders could get six ducks a day 
we would be happy. Well, I am going too 
far away from what I intended to state here, 
so I will get back in the traces and give 
you the patterns this gun made on paper 


targets. 
X 7s—40 YARDS 
The center column is the number of pellets 
between the 30-inch and 34-inch circle. 


30-inch Circle 34-inch Circle 
246 30 276 
205 25 230 
207 y-73 234 
171 28 199 
245 25 270 
241 21 262 
223 31 254 


X 7s—50 YARDS 
The last shot was 308. Why? 
understand. 
404 Pellets to Load 
30-inch Circle 34-inch Circle 


I can’t 


179 41 220 
154 34 188 
135 18 153 
166 26 192 
181 31 212 
161 32 193 
197 25 222 
308 27 335 


SUPER 6s—40 YARDS 
285 Pellets per Load 
30-inch Circle 34-inch Circle 


166 22 188 
140 21 181 
168 18 ‘ 186 
172 35 207 
170 13 183 
Kila 20 192 
114 14 128 


X 5s—40 YARDS 
225 Pellets per Load 
30-inch Circle 34-inch Circle 


144 22 166 
146 14 160 
141 22 163 
165 16 181 
157 20 177 
162 18 180 
140 20 160 


SUPER X 2s—40 YARDS 
112 Pellets per Load 
30-inch Circle—61, 51, 68, 50, 62, 67, 68, 
62, 69, 57. 
These 2s at 50 yards went everywhere but 
on the target. W. J. Mottoy. 


Note:—The following is an extract from a 
letter written by the Remington Arms Company 
in answer to a query from Mr. Molloy to that 
firm: 

“Regarding the Super X load and whether 
it is safe to use in Remington autoloading 
shotgun, we guarantee our guns to give satis- 
factory results with all standard loads, and 
while the breech pressure of the cartridge in 
question as originally placed on the market 
was higher than we would like to see it, 
this has been reduced to safe limits and the 
shell in question may be used in Remington 
autoloading shotguns without dangerous re- 
sults. It is our understanding that the so- 
called Super X load is now in the same class 
with other loads of this type, since the pres- 
sures have been brought down to reasonable 
limits.” 
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THE GREAT 


‘SPORTSMEN TRIO 
$7.00 VALUE FOR $5.00 


(Save $2.00) 
The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines Published 








The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, cover- 
ing every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowledge 
on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which are later 
published in book form are found in these splendid magazines 
—all for the small sum of $5.00. 


Outdoor Life is published in Denver, Outers Recreation 
in Chicago, and Field and Stream in New York. 


You can take the three magazines yourself or have them 
sent to three different names and addresses—whichever you 
desire. 


SSSSTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS HASTE TRREETSTSTE SESS SSSSS SESS SSCS SESEEEES SeeeeeSSSSSEESEE SEES Se eeeeee ee 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the 
Great Sportsmen Trio. Canadian $6.25; Foreign $7.50. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life and Field and Stream. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life and Outers Recreation. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 
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Any of these can be sent to different addresses if desired. 
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7 Easy 
to Carry” 
Anywhere, 


Onnson | “WATER-BUG” | 


THE LIGHTEST. LIVELIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE WATER, 


Carries easily in one hand. Balanced so 
propelice don’tdrag. Nobatteries or other extras 
tolug. Fits any boat or canoe. Twin cylinders de- 





liver 2 full H.P. Runs smoothly and quietly. 
a and throttle control like automobile—gives 

eeds. Real float feed carburetor. Built-in, 
Quick-action, Hot spark magneto. 


Self-Tilting—Easy Starting 


One easy pull of starter cord spins motor, Uni- 
versal sreering and instant reverse. Stops ‘boat at 
full speed in half its own len, 'o grease or oil cups. 4 
Beautifully ype in polished lynite and nickel. Write 

ir today. 


for FREE fol 
JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 856 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 


Your raw furs tanned and made into 
beautiful Coats, Scarfs, Chokers, 
Muffs, Rugs, etc. Enormous Savings. 
Catalog FREE. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
25 N. Dearborn Street 
Dept. E- 1 _ CHK AGO, ILL, 


Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag 


Weighs 5'2 lbs.— warm as 30 lbs. 
of blankets. No hooks, strings or 
other crude contraptions. 















Read What They Say 
‘Without doubt, you he ave the best light 
weight bag on the market.’ 

Dr. C. P. Fordyve 
** After pbunire Suapind in nearly every 
part of our country, trying out oe 


kinds I can congratu 
late you on having the lightes stand warm- 
est bag I have ever seen. 


J. M. Murdock 


of sleeping bags 


FIALA Outdoor Sleeping Suits of 


pure ‘‘Angora’’ worsted. 
FIALA Parkas and Sweater Coats 
for Skiing and Mountaineering 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 
FIALA High Grade 22 Cal. Combination Rifle $ 1 8 
and Pistol, with 3 barrels. A $30 Rifle for.. 


ANTHONY FIALA, 25 Warren St., Sow York 
ALA OUTFITS, Inc. 











Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 


One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


: =a Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 













True-Tone 


Saxophone 


LB} Easiest of all windinstruments 
AG toplay and oneof the most beau- 
tiful. With the aid of the first 
threelessons, which are sent free 
(upon request) with each new 
Saxophone, the scale can be mas- 

tered in an hour; in a ‘ew weeks 
you can be playing popular mu- 

sic. You can take your placein 
a band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home en- 
tertainment, church, lodge or school. 
In big demand for orchestra dance 
music. 


FF 
7 You may have six 
} “Free Trial days’ free trial of 
(84) Bie any Buescher Grand Saxophone, 


Saxophone Book Free 


Tells when to use Sax- 
ophone—singly, in sex- 
tettes or in regular 
band; how to trans- 
pose cello parts in 
orchestra and many 4 
other things you 
would like to 

know, f 










Y Cornet, 

Trumpet, Trombone or other instrument. Easy 
terms of payment can be arranged. Mention the 
instrument interested in and a complete catalog will be 
mailed to you free 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in — and Orchestra Instruments 

7834 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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Yes, It Will Come Back! 


Malcolm Dean Miller, M. D. 


HURRAH for Ashley A. Haines! His 

article in the June Outdoor Life brings 
back memories of the never-to-be-forgotten 
days when I was actually allowed to shoot 
with a beautifully engraved and finished 
Ballard for the .22 center-fire cartridge—the 
first real rifle I ever shot. That was about 
thirty years ago, and even then Ballards 
were hard to pick up second hand, so I 
never owned one. The many excellent fea- 
tures of the action, however, have always 
made me wish that the Marlin people would 
some day again manufacture this arm. Let 
us hope that they will. No other action, 
except possibly the Sharps-Borchardt, had 
such a smooth, clean, crisp pull and so quick 
a lock time. 

Since Mr. Haines has started the sugges- 
tions, I should like to add a few. First, let 
the new Ballard be made of the best modern 
steels, heat-treated so as to get the maximum 
strength in the receiver and the action parts. 
Second, let it have the modern style of pis- 
tol grip, sharply curved, distance from cen- 
ter of trigger to front of pistol grip cap 4 to 
4% inches; finger lever modified to fit and 
preferably a loop lever, tho the spur lever, 
properly designed, is not at all bad. I am 
not sure whether it might not be possible to 
modify the breech block and the receiver 
so that the bolt would be supported solidly 
by shoulders of the receiver, in order to 
strengthen the breech closure for heavy 
charges. Another improvement which might 
possibly be made might be a form of firing 
pin, copied from the Mann-Neidner type for 
the Winchester single shot, for use with non- 
mercuric primers, to prevent puncturing of 
primers. The standard pistol grip stock 
could be made with a high, heavy comb, 
Whelen style cheek piece and checked metal 
butt plate, slightly hollowed—something 
similar to the old-time carbine butt plates 
or that of the .45-70 Remington-Lee musket. 
For the “free rifle” game, due for a come- 
back, owing to the International Matches, 
all the old Schuetzen refinements could be 
supplied on the target models, including 
pronged butt plates, palm rests, finger holds 
and set triggers. But the standard arm, as 
outlined above, would be a wonderful all- 
around proposition. 

Possibly I am old-fashioned, but I must 
confess that for me a good single shot rifle 
fills the bill for nine-tenths of the hunting 
and general popping around in the field, 
which is all that the average city dweller 
finds time for. Except in winter, one used 
to a single shot can get in aimed shots al- 
most as rapidly as the fellow armed with a 
repeater. Woodchucks, hawks, crows, squir- 
rels, prairie dogs and most of the small 
game of the fields and woods can be hunted 
very effectively with the single shot. For 
special hand loads, with bullets loaded far 
enough out of the shell to touch the lands 
of the rifling, the single shot can give most 
repeaters the go-by for accuracy and for 
either increased or decreased power with a 
given shell. Constant use of the single shot 
teaches one to shoot to kill with the first 
shot. 

Cartridges should include the good, old- 
reliable .22 long rifle, for target only; I am 
opposed to its use on small game, for I 
have seen too many animals and birds escape 
wounded to favor it. Marlin, as one of the 
three firms still making the .25 Stevens 
(Model 27) would probably make the new 
Ballard in the .25 rim-fire also. In this case 


I should hope for a quicker twist than the 
old standard 17-inch, tho this cartridge, as 
loaded by 


now Remington, gives 1-inch 


groups at 50 yards and 2-inch groups at 
100 yards. A 12 or a 14inch twist, how- 
ever, would stop the tendency to keyholing 
and probably extend the accurate range 
from 125-150 yards to a full 200 yards. Such 
an arm, with 27-inch round, medium weight, 
tapered barrel, peep sight on the tang (or 
telescope), would make an ideal small-game 
rifle. In the center-fires one might hope for 
the .25-25—a splendid size for grouse, squir- 
rels (with sharp-pointed bullets and light 
load, say about 5 grains of Du Pont shotgun 
smokeless) and woodchucks (with 86 or 87- 
grain bullets, metal cased, soft point, and 
full charges of smokeless). “The American 
Rifle” gives a load of 18.5 grains of No. 21 
Du Pont with this bullet as developing prob- 
ably almost 2,000 feet per second. The 
straight case would handle black, semi- 
smokeless and bulk smokeless powders with 
either alloy or metal-cased bullets. Then 
the old favorite .32-40, .38-55 and .40-70-330 
would make good candidates for a come- 
back, the last named being about right for 
deer. Possibly the .25-35 Winchester center- 
fire and some of the other 2,000 foot-second 
class could also be used if the action were 
properly strengthened to stand moderate 
pressures. 

Tho I never owned a Ballard, I have at 
different times possessed a number of Win- 
chester single shots, all the way from .22 
to .40-90. I agree with Mr. Haines that all 
changes made in this model have been for 
the worse. Let us go back to the solid 
frame, but let the mainspring be screwed 
directly into the barrel instead of being at- 
tached to a base dovetailed into the barrel; 
and, similarly, let the forearm screw also 
seat directly into the barrel instead of into 
a dovetailed base. Also omit the slot for a 
rear sight, so that if an open sight is wanted 
it can be attached with screws, like the rear 
sight of the Remington Autoloading—maybe 
identical with that, so as to avoid the cost 
of a new design. Ggtting rid of all cuts 
into the barrel would increase the stiffness 
and hence the accuracy. The front sight 
could be placed in a lug milled on the end 
of the barrel, standard weight being No. 2, 
in nickel steel, and the standard length 27 
inches, which gives just 30 inches sight 
base for the tang peep sight. The barrel 
should be moderately tapered, weight of 
complete rifle 7 to 8 pounds, according to 
caliber, not decidedly muzzle-heavy, nor, on 
the other hand, muzzle-light, like the feather- 
weights. A happy medium in this respect 
makes for steady holding and control of the 
rifle in a high wind. 

The receiver and tangs should be :e- 
designed to allow the use of a modern type 
of pistol grip, which should be standard. 
The Mann-Neidner firing pin should be 
adopted. I had a great deal of trouble with 
my old .25-20 with punctured primers, using 
the old Winchester shells which took the 
2% primer when attempting to use the 
U. S. non-mercuric primer with Unique and 
gas-check bullets, to say nothing of misfires. 
Then there is room for improvement in the 
fitting of the extractor. My .25 rim-fire, the 
only Winchester I now own, has altogether 
tuo much tolerance in the fitting of this part, 
and the cases swell into the gap. And by 
all means abolish the miserable fly which 
sometimes brings the rifle to half-cock and 
sometimes to full cock, and go back to the 
old style which infallibly brought the action 
to full cock—one-piece trigger if possible, as 
Mr. Haines suggests, tho I doubt if that im- 
provement can easily be worked out. 

Remington could get back into the game 
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with the original No. 4 in solid frame cham- 
bered for the .22 long rifle, .25 Stevens and 
a few of the better center-fire cartridges in 
longer and heavier nickel steel barrels— 
round, not octagon. Toward the last of 
their making a full line of single shots, I 
got for correspondents in Canada two rifles 
for the .236 Navy cartridge, and they gave 
full satisfaction for antelope hunting. There 
is room for the restoration of such a rifle 
as Mr. Haines suggests. Some company 
might also take up the Sharps-Borchardt, 
making it capable of using the modern high- 
pressure ammunition and make a good thing 
of it. And the single shot bolt action gun 
will have a very large scale, too, in the 
whole range of modern cartridges. Take as 
an example one made to handle the .30-40, 
throated to take the new Western 220-grain 
bullet as made for the throat of the Model 
1903, and also to take the 180-grain pointed 
bullets. That would be some all-around 
rifle. 

Taking it from every angle, particularly 
the high cost of factory ammunition for the 
high-powers, there is a great deal of room 
for the medium-power reloaded ammunition; 
and the day of lead-alloy bullets and low- 
power smokeless will surely come back, as 
riflemen realize the advantages of shooting 
the low and medium-power loads for most 
of their practice. The recrudescence of the 
single shot rifle will help to make rifle shoot- 
ing a sport open to those of moderate means. 





Blueing Steel Barrels 


C. STEVENSON 


MIXTURE 
Rees WS Kins tec ess 4 drams 
Steel, tincture of......... 8 drams 
Wine, spirits of.......... 3 drams 
Rain water ;...... werasers 12 oz. 
First Day 


Boil barrels for one-half hour in strong 
soda and water to remove all grease; wash 
clean in hot water and dry with clean cloth, 
and while hot rub mixture in well.. Let 
stand in a dry, warm place, about 80 de- 
grees, for four hours, then coat while cold, 
and stand in drying room for the night. 


Second Day 


Boil twenty minutes in clean water. When 
cold scratch off with wire card (steel scratch 
brush), wipe clean, then coat while cold. 
Let stand two hours, then boil in same water 
twenty minutes; wipe clean and coat while 
hot; let stand two hours, coat while cold; 
let stand two hours, then boil twenty min- 
utes. Wipe clean while hot; let stand one 
hour and coat while cold, and stand in dry- 
ing room for the night. 


Third Day 


Scratch off with wire card, coat while 
cold; let stand two hours, boil for one-half 
hour, scratch off lightly, i.e., polish, and 
then oil. 
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Atpinie Binoculars 


Telescopes and Field Glasses 








New Catalog Mailed 


Free 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE St DENVER, COLORADO 
GALA OF ALPINE 8/NO C ULARS * A 



















FISHING TACKLE 


THAT'S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK sidah°s arnt 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY ,ETC. 


NO CATALOGS 











“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 


332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado 

















The foregoing appears easy, and so it is 
if weather conditions are favorable. Frosty | 
conditions are unfavorable. This refers to | 
the tyro who has no proper drying room. 

This is the process of blueing military | 
rifles and other like work, and if successfully 
done is much superior in wear to new arms 
from the factory. 

All articles to be blued should have as' 
smooth and polished an appearance as prac- | 
ticable before starting the operation, as the | 
finished article is much affected thereby. 

Articles must not remain flat on bottom 
of utensil when boiling, and handle only by 
plug of wood stuck in end of barrel. 

My experience is that the mixture when 
old does not work satisfactorily. Mix small 
quantities at a time and use while fresh. | 














This set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well-known 


LOOK HERE, BROTHER: artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12 in strikingly 


attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 

SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt 
* of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 

a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and pictures, 











valuable information about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, ! 
camp outfits, best places to go for fish and game, and a thousand s gesseesees ORDER BLANK «seeeeeee, 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells 
you how to shoot and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how 
to trap fur-bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle 
club, and a lot of other things you want to know about. 

No book or set of books you can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about life in the open that you can 
get from a year’s subscription to the National Sportsman. 


National Sportsman Magazine, 
280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year's 
subscription to the National 
Sportsman and the set of 8 Out- 
door Pictures. 
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Earn Some Cash 
in Spare Time 


The easiest and most pleasant work you ever 
did—taking subscriptions for OUTDOOR | 
LIFE—THE SPORTSMAN’S MAGAZINE 
OF THE WEST. | 


Everybody Reads in the 
Winter Time 


Our subscription price is only $2 a year, 
and we will allow you $1 in cash on every 
NEW yearly subscription; or apply this 
amount towards any premium you wish. 
PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
New 
Subscriptions 





For a at $2.00 each 
45 Colt Automatic ee 
Colt New Service ss Rata ae 
88-40 Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44- 

40, .45 s shcsedsaicases Oa 
22 Colt Automatic . ey . 80 
388 Smith & Wesson, Special Military 31 
.22 Colt Double Action eae . 80 
38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, 

.32-20-38 aaa : 29 
380 Savage Automatic Pistol, 1917.... 19 
32 Colt Automatic Pistol..... pea kie waa 
.25 Colt Automatic Pistol............... 17 

RIFLES 
250-3000 Savage, bolt................ 53 
.250-3000 Savage, lever.....................--- asta 51 
30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, 

.25, .35-caliber Rie herent 50 
1895 Winchester Takedown ..................-- 62 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, ’06.......... 49 
30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special... 35 
22. Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special... 26 


1890 .22 Winchester Repeatet.................. 5 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater 


.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919............ 20 
OD Pei OEGTA BICIA scscccissiaceisonscsscerveons, Se 
.22 Marlin, Hammerless meee 24 
30-30 Marlin, lever action....................... 34 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, _ 

SE IN oo . santsenus tnctecncagensavouniunveonsie 15 
Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-caliber ; 38 
Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-caliber ...... 9 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-caliber..... r § 
Stevens 14%4 Little Scout. .22-caliber 6 
1922 Savage “Sporter” .22 Rifle sa 17 

SHOTGUNS 

Parker VHE, with ejector 85 
Ithaca No. 3 , ae: 80 
Fox “A.E.” Grade, with ejector............. 81 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic 62 


Parker VH Shotgun . 
1912 Win. Shotgun with matted rib.... 6 
1912 Win. Shotgun 54 





Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejec. 68 
Fox “A” Grade... mtussterneosanonsosnes 68 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun = | 


Ithaca No. 2... 

Parker Trojan Shotgun : sana 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun ............... 55 
20-Gauge Marlin, Hammerless 


_ 
uw 


12-Gatige. Marlin. ........-.,--:.:0-..c.cccesssseeeee- 45 
Ithaca No. 1.......... ee ett: 48 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, Takedown 46 
Ithaca Field Gun......... SEARO 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammerless 28 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammet...............- 22 
410-Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens 
Shotgun on ~. ae 


Quotation on any other make you wish will be 
furnished on request. 


Fill in the attached coupon, together with 
2c stamp, and we'll send you full particulars. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me receipt book, blanks, sam- 
ple copy and full information on earning 





Cast Bullets in High-Power Rifles 


E. L. Stevenson 


N the December issue of Outdoor Life 

Mr. Thomas asks to hear from others on 
the subject of reduced charges and cast bul- 
lets in the .30-40 and Springfield shells. 

It would hardly be possible to name any 
particular bullet and powder charge and 
guarantee that it would be the best to use 
in Mr. Thomas’ rifle. A friend of mine once 
said whenever he got a new rifle he never 
expected to work up the best charge for it 
short of 500 rounds or more. There would 
not be much fun in the game if one didn’t 
have to work for results, except possibly for 
those abnormal beings who are satisfied to 
buy a rifle, use it “as issued,” and shoot 
nothing but factory loads. 

I have seen many who seemed to think 
that lead or alloy bullets and a nickel steel 
barrel would not work well together. I 
never could agree with that theory, for I 
bought my first high-power rifle in 1897, 
and in a few weeks had a reduced charge 
that was more accurate than factory loads; 
used semi-smokeless powder, too. 

I might also mention that in that rifle I 
secured far better results with a supple- 
mental chamber and_ .32-caliber revolver 
cartridges than some of our leading writers 
claim is possible with such a combination. 
I used the Brayton adapter, now known as 
the Marble. I have read that with the sup- 
plemental chamber groups of 1% to 2 inches 
could be expected at 25 yards, but I have 
made possibles on the 20-yard revolver tar- 
get at the range of 50 yards. The only time 
I recall shooting it at a longer range was 
to take three shots at a stake 3 inches wide 
and about 10 inches high at 80 yards, scor- 
ing two hits. Some years later I tried sup- 
plemental chambers in a .30-'06 Springfield, 
and results were so poor I gave up in dis- 
gust. However, others have done very fair 
work with that combination. 

Sometimes one gets good results when he 
least expects them. Several years ago a 
friend bought a mould and outfit to make 
wire-wound bullets, using a gas check on 
the base. When tried out, they went every 
place but in the bull’s-eye. Just for an ex- 


| periment a few were cast without the wire 


patch—merely a smooth slug with a gas 


| check in front of 25 grains Lightning. A 
| test was made from the sitting position at 


300 yards. I went out to mark for the 


| shooter, so saw the work. He only fired five 


shots after getting into the bull’s-eye, but I 
could cover those with my hand. However, 
I would much prefer a grooved, lubricated 
bullet. 

During the last two years wonderful im- 
provement has been made in the Springfield 
rifle and its ammunition, so that it is not 
so easy to load with cast bullets and get re- 
sults that will not suffer too much by com- 
parison. However, we find that the experi- 
menter has improved his work also, so he is 
still in the running. Some months ago a 
friend sent me the measurements of some 
100-yard groups shot with Ideal bullets 
308241 and 308334. I have mislaid the let- 
ter, so cannot quote the figures, but some 
of them were better than two inches. 

I should expect some very good results 
with some of the new Bond bullets, es- 
pecially D 3111145, weighing 180 grains. 
Their bullet B 3111265 I should hesitate to 
use. It weighs 230 grains and has an un- 
protected base. They recommend an alloy 
of 1 part tin and 10 parts of lead, and 
Lightning powder. I should think enough 


Lightning to handle that bullet would fuse 
the base when tempered with tin as above. 

Some alloys have a lower melting point 
than any of the components. 


A few exam- 


ples may interest the readers. Lead melts 
at 621° F.; tin at 450° F. A hard solder 
composed of 2 parts tin to 1 part lead will 
melt at 350° F. I have heard of adding bis- 
muth to bullet metal to make it run 
smoother. Bismuth melts at 520° F. 
D’Arcetz alloy, used in automatic fire ex- 
tinguishers, is composed of bismuth 8 parts, 
lead 5 parts, tin 3 parts, and melts at 176°, 
or considerably below the temperature of 
boiling water. Rose alloy, composed of 
2 parts bismuth, 1 part lead, 1 part tin, 
melts at 200°. Some shooters temper bullets 
with babbitt metal. If you know someone 
who uses babbitt and gets good results, it 
would be well to be sure what brand he 
uses before doing likewise, as nowadays 
“babbitt” is a very uncertain term. One 
grade is 84 per cent tin, 9 per cent anti- 
mony, 7 per cent copper; but you may be 
sure the stuff that sells for 6 or 8 cents a 
pound is vastly different. 

An antimony alloy is the best for two 
reasons; the melting point is higher, and it 
expands in cooling. Dr. Mann shows photos 
of a number of bullets cut open to show 
what he calls “air holes.” See page 262 in 
“The Bullet’s Flight.” It is a wonder that 
Dr. Mann never thought it peculiar that 
every one of the “air holes” should consist 
of a narrow crack running lengthwise down 
the very center of the bullet—all in the same 
place and the same shape and almost all 
the same size. 

Very often the best work is done by bul- 
lets cast in moulds made by rifle cranks in 
their experimental work. They are after 
perfect work with their own particular guns, 
and sometimes others secure equally good 
results using the same bullet in other rifles. 
There is no reason why results should not 
be similar if bore and chamber are the 
same. One of the most accurate of the late 
bullets is the Squibb-Miller. The designers, 
in offering moulds for sale, claimed the bul- 
let would make groups from 1 to 2 inches 
at 100 yards or 2 to 4 inches at 200 yards; 
and Mr. Miller certainly proved it at the 
tournament of the Metropolitan Rifle League 
held in Brooklyn from January 14 to March 
25, 1922. There were matches for special 
rifles, .22-caliber rifles and the service 
Springfield. Miller won first place in the 
first two classes. The range was 100 yards 
at the regular target with a 2-inch 10-ring. 
In the .22-caliber match Miller used a 
B.S. A. rifle, and fired 400 shots, scoring 
332 tens and 68 nines, making 6 possibles, 
13 ninety-nines, 11 ninety-eights, 7 ninety- 
sevens and 3 ninety-sixes. 

In the special rifle class he shot a heavy 
Winchester barrel in a Springfield action 
and used the Squibb-Miller bullet and 12% 
grains No. 80 powder. He made 411 tens 
and 19 nines in 430 shots, scoring 26 pos- 
sibles, 15 ninety-nines and 2 ninety-eights. 
Most of the deviation on the target was 
lateral, as there is more of a tendency for 
a side-sway shooting prone than to get off 
in elevation. The group is just about 2% 
inches wide, but only five shots would not 
hit a strip 1% inches high across the center 
of the target. Some of the 10-shot groups 
were just about 1 inch in size. Mr. Hession, 
who took second place, shot a Pope barrel 
in a Springfield action and used the Pope 
tapered base bullet. C. B. Adkins took 
third place with a heavy .32-40. The scores 
were: 


J 500 500 500 
Hession ....... 500 500 499 
Adkins .....:. 500 500 496 


Both the Pope and the Squibb-Miller bul- 


lets are purely for target work, as they only 
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set with part of the base band in the mouth 
of the shell and would not do very well to 
carry in the pocket. The Squibb gas check 
bullet sets deeper in the shell and would do 
for a hunting load. I have before me a 
reproduction of a 100-yard machine-rest 
group with this bullet, showing every shot 
in a single hole just about the size of a 
.45-caliber bullet hole. Dr. Mann in his 
book frequently says, “Place a nickel on 
the group.” This group would be lost un- 
der a nickel, as it is only about the size of 
the woman’s head on a dime. 

In loading for accuracy it is always well 
to seat the bullet as far out of the shell as 
possible, so it will be well supported by the 
rifling before firing. 





Grease and No Grease 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see so much in 
Outdoor Life in reference to the use of 
grease on bullets that I have decided to 
chime in and say something on the matter. 
As we all know, some few yéars ago grease 
was unanimously recommended for use on 
high-power rifle bullets, as it was supposed 
to reduce metal fouling, prevent wear and 
make cleaning easier. I am not able to say 
much for or against the use of grease on 
our nickel bullets, but do know, according 
to reports from the ordnance department, it 
is very dangerous to use with the new tin- 
plated bullets that are being tried out. I 
found this out at the National Matches in 
1921. 

I was a member of the Alabama team that 
attended the National Matches at Camp 
Perry in 1920 and 1921, and know something 
of the instruction received for the two differ- 
ent years concerning the ammunition to be 
used. 

In 1920 grease was recommended by our 
instructors, and we never went to the firing 
line without it. Some of this grease we 
used was known as tin grease, and some of 
it didn’t seem much different from mobi- 
lubricant; anyway we bought what they 
offered for sale at the commercial tents, 
representing the arms companies, and used 
it. I know, however, we used plenty of 
grease, and so far as I know no accidents 
happened from its use. The ammunition 
used mostly was loaded with 170-grain nickel 
bullet, while for a short time we used some 
ammunition with the 150-grain bullet for 
200-yard rapid fire. This ammunition, if I 
remember correctly, was loaded for aircraft 
guns, and don’t suppose it was very accurate, 
hence the reason for using it at short range. 
The 170-grain ammunition seemed exceed- 
ingly accurate in the match rifles and some 
wonderful scores were made with it. 

We found ourselves on our way to Camp 
Perry again in 1921, and upon reaching 
Birmingham I fell in possession of a copy 
of Arms and the Man; and holy smoke! 
they had a new tale to tell us this time— 
that we had better not use grease with our 
ammunition that we were to use at the 
matches unless we wanted to flirt with the 
undertaker. The report was that enormous 
breech pressures were produced by the use 
of grease on the new tin-plated bullets that 
were to be used. This made me think that 
I had about as soon go to battle and risk 
getting away as to spend a month at Camp 
Perry shooting this junk. 

Upon our arrival at camp, in the prelim- 
inary instruction we were strongly advised 
against greasing our bullets if we wanted to 
leave camp soul and body together. I was 
always of a cautious nature, and you can 
bet I heeded the advice. “Don’t use grease” 
was the cry, and be sure the bore and cham- 





ber of your rifle is free from oil or grease 
before you fire a single shot. This scared 
me so bad I was afraid to put oil in my rifle 
over night, tho I did, and no harm came to it. 

Major Whelen was with us, I suppose, to 
see how the new ammunition worked, and 
while in conversation with him I stated I 
was afraid of this new ammunition, and he 
said, “You shouldn’t worry as long as your 
gun is free from grease.” This was some 
comfort for me, but didn’t exactly ease my 
pain. 

Things went along fairly smoothly so far 
as I know with reference to Major Whelen’s 
“Tin Can” ammunition till one day when 
firing was in progress. I was sitting back 
of the firing line, on a bench, waiting for 
my time to go to the firing point, when I 
heard someone call, “Range Officer!” I 
looked around to see what was going on and 
saw a man lying on the ground at the firing 
point; he seemed unconscious. Two or three 
had gathered around him and were trying to 
make him revive. He seemed to gain con- 
sciousness in a few moments, and they then 
raised him to his feet and assisted him to 
walk. His face was blue looking, I suppose 
from powder stain, and I noticed blood was 
dropping from it in several places. He was 
hurried from the range and I suppose sent 
straight to the hospital to receive medical 
attention. His gun had blown up. The gun 
seemed to be hurried away to be inspected, 
but know it must have been pretty badly 
torn up. Some time later in the day, while 
out on the range in company with my 
brother, we went to the place where the ac- 
cident happened, and a little boy of Mr. 
Andrews of the Hart-Andrews Gun Company 
was at the place also, and he picked up part 
of the rear sight of the rifle; this had blown 
off. We then looked around for more frag- 
ments, but found none. I know from this, 
tho, that the rifle was pretty badly mutilated. 
I did not know the man to whom the acci- 
dent happened, but found out later that he 
belonged to the Texas team and was a 
major. I saw him again shortly before leav- 
ing camp, and he said he had an ulcerated 
eye which was causing him considerable 
trouble. 


This “tin can” ammunition certainly was 
accurate, and no serious accidents except 
the one above came to my knowledge. I 
know of a few others who had bolts to work 
awfully hard at times, and some cases where 
the primer pockets were enlarged, but sup- 
pose such things might be expected where 
thousands upon thousands of rounds are 
fired as at the National Matches. I never 
could feel just the safest in the world while 
firing these tin bullets, as you never know 
just what is going to happen. I could 
just imagine seeing myself stretched out on 
the range for keeps, and Major Whelen and 
some of his friends looking on and saying, 
“Poor fellow, he ought to have taken our 
advice about keeping his gun free from 
grease, and this would not have happened.” 

Whether there was any grease in the Texas 
major’s gun or not I am not able to czy, 
but know it blew up just the same. Of 
course, the accident could have been worse, 
but am sure none of us want such things 
happening, and it is best to be careful. I 
have shot all sorts of loads in the Spring- 
field, from a squib to the 180-grain bullet 
backed with the charge of Du Pont No. 15, 
that is claimed to give it 2,700 foot-seconds 
velocity. Most of the time I have used mobi- 
lubricant, and nothing has happened out of 
the ordinary. I never feel just right to use 
bullets without grease, but probably it is 
better with the nickel bullets and decidedly 
so with the tin-plated ones, so I think we 
had better buy more barrels on account of 
wear of the bullet used dry than to run any 
risk with grease. . RANEY. 

Ala. 
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in the dark 


You can’t miss with 

LITE SITE! Put the 
spot on the object and 
pull the trigger. In- 
stantly attached or 
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detached — noth- and camp 
ing complicated. protection 

Unequalled Campers,Auto- 
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THE LUXITE Co. 





Box 266-E 
WARREN, PA. 


KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 








Protected Ivory Bead Spark Point Gold Bead 
Price $1.00 Price $1.50 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark PointGold Bead haspatented STEEL CENTER 

and braced construction. 
These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, BEST SIGHT- 
ING BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. 
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SCREW-DRIVER POINT J 





EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has abjustable re- 
versibledisc with FOU Rsighting notches. White Diamond ononeside 
giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw 
Driver point—rigid aad no blur. Made for all Rifles and Carbines. 
EIGHT COMBI- 
NATION Folding 
Leaf Sights. With 
adjustable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
and used when so 
dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 





for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalogue 
“O" of over 100 
other models of 
King Sights and 

‘Modern Sights for 





Fiat-Top, Folded 
rice $1.50 Modern Arms, '’ free 


D. W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Standard of Spanish Army 
Genuine Astra 


$775 


Adopted by 
French During 
World War 
The ~~ pt Buse n pistol— 
Drop F ged Blue Steel Throughout — uses 
pov. det re hy an accurate, hard-hitting, 
brand-new weapon. 

Bought before recent tariff raise Buy now 


from sole U. S. importers and save aLout}4 on. 
these fine guns. 






$7. 75 25 cal., 7 shot aera. S- O. Q. Automatic. 
8.96 25 — 7 shot A A, Automatic. 
9.96 25cal., 7 shot ASTRA’ triple safety. 
10.96 32 -_ 10 shot ASTRA, extra magazine. 
16.95 32-20 and 38 cal. oon cyl. revolvers. 
Wess for Secorme ¢ atalogu We guara mtop 
t_ workmanshi D and snatorial: every gun br 
new; of drop forgede steel throughout. Before buying 
A gun insist on this guarantee. nd no money 
ess you wish. Pay postman on delivery plus post~ 
age. Ped cheeriully refunded if not fully satisfied. 
ACT NOW to get these SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 
WRITE. TODAY. 


CALIFORNIA TRADING COMPANY 
Dept.201 Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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This Filson 
Cruising 
Coat 
$15.00 
hes fe iy Fone Delivered 
ye le "9 
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—In warm, soft colors, red and black, green 


and black, gray and black plaids, or vivid red, 
or plain khaki. 

For winter sports incomparable! Warm as 
toast, water-resistant. For skating or play in 
the snow ultra convenient and warm. And as 
for appearance!—that snap that makes you ap- 
pear as if you had spent your whole life out of 
doors. Order one inch larger than white collar 
measure. Our catalog D of “Better Outdoor 
Clothes”’ free on request. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1011 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 








SKIING 


Fun—Sport—Exercise 


Winter's finest exhila- 
rating sport, giving just 
the enjoyable exercise 
you need. 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


are made 
by skilled 
workmen, 
ofthe finest 
woods ob- — 

tainable. Northlands are easy to learn on 
and willlast for years. Send for free booklet 
on how to ski. Look for the deer-head trade- 
mark, 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


8 Merriam Park, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








THE AMERICAN RIFLE 
By Major Townsend Whelen, U. 8. A. 


The only work on its subject in existence, [| 
on the American rifle in all its phases. 
Major Whelen is considered the finest shot [| 
in the United States, and the recognized 
American expert on small arms. 


$6.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life . ~ Denver, Colo. 
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FOR COMFORT 
AND PLEASURE 


JNCOLN 


The Tourist’ Favorite 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


BIG, DOUBLE, COMFORTABLE BED 
STRONG, SANITARY, METAL TABLE 
BEST LITTLE STOOL ON THE MARKET 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Us Direct 


McGREW MACHINE WORKS 
22nd and Y St. LINCOLN, NEBR. 














| is the correct one. 


Answering Newton on the Ross 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In his article on 
page 60, July Outdoor Life, “Why the Ross 
Bolt Blows Back,” Chas. Newton makes some 
conflicting statements—that is, they conflict 
with statements given in the Ross catalog 
and with some facts brought out by the use 
of the Ross rifle. 

In the first place, Mr. Newton states that: 


“The bolt of the Ross rifle does not rotate, 


but slides back and forth in the grooves as 
it is drawn or pushed by the hand.” In the 
catalog put out by the Ross Rifle Company 
it is stated that “the bolt revolves to lock 
the action,” but that “the bolt sleeve does 
not revolve, but slides back and forth in its 
grooves, this action locking and unlocking 
the bolt thru the action of cam grooves in 
the sleeve that rotate the bolt.” 

It would seem that the statement by Ross 
The bolt and head are 
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Fig 1. Fig.d. Fig.3. 
Condition of Ross .280 shells picked up after 
injury or death of hunters using this rifle 


| integral or one piece, and the part that Mr. 
| Newton refers to as the body of the bolt 
should properly be termed the sleeve. 


The 
section of this paragraph describing the ac- 
tion of the various parts is correct. 

Mr. Newton further states that “normally” 
the pressure in the Ross is 54,000 pounds. 
There is no telling what bullet weight Mr. 
Newton uses when he gets this pressure, for 
with the 143-grain bullet and a velocity of 
3,050 foot-seconds the “normal” pressure is 
45,000 to 48,000, average 45,600 pounds. 
With the 143-grain bullet and a velocity of 
33,500 foot-seconds, the average pressure is 
55,470 pounds. With the 158-grain bullet 
and a velocity of 3,050 foot-seconds, the 
average pressure is 56,120 pounds. With the 
188-grain bullet, velocity 2,730 foot-seconds, 
the average pressure is 55,360 pounds. These 
figures with Du Pont No. 10 powder, given 
by Du Pont, which figures would seem to 
reflect somewhat on Mr. Newton’s figures. 

It is granted that occasionally a primer 
will be pierced, but that does not infer that 
the bolt will be unlocked and driven thru 
a man. There have been sent to us four 
shells that have been found after the injury 
or death of four hunters—thru the blowing 
back of the Ross action. In these cases the 


primers had not been pierced, but a hole 
had been blown out of the shell near the 


base. In one case (Fig. 1) the hole is one- 
fourth inch long and extends over one-half 
of the shell, the metal being ironed out to 
a straight line tangent to the shell at its 
largest diameter. In two cases the holes are 
one-half inch long (Fig. 2) and correspond- 
ingly narrow. In the fourth case the open- 
ing is merely a long split, one and a fourth 
inches long and about one-eighth inch wide 
(Fig. 3). This would seem to indicate that 
the shells had been partly withdrawn from 
the chamber before they burst. 

It is inferred that the action of the pow- 
der gases may unlock the action, but this is 
not granted. There is sufficient space in the 
interior of the bolt for the gases to be dis- 
seminated, and the very construction of the 
bolt would cause the gases to be directed 
downward into the magazine and not to the 
rear to cause the bolt sleeve to be driven 
to the rear and unlock the bolt. 

We also have in our possession some dozen 
shells that have been sent to us having the 
primers pierced, and this last week, while 
experimenting with a .280 Ross and a .303 
Ross, we had five pierced primers in the .280 
Ross out of eighteen shots fired, and in the 
.303 Army Ross eleven pierced primers out 
of thirty-one shots fired, but in no case did 
the bolt unlock. These rifles are not re- 
modeled rifles, but the one remains as it 
came from the factory in 1912, and the sec- 
ond as it came from the U. S. Arsenal at 
Rock Island, III. 

The above would seem to us to thoroly re- 
fute Mr. Newton’s theory, and more than 
ever hold to the theory as advanced by Mr. 
Hoovler, appearing in past issues. 

Colo. C. G. Wituiams. 


The Model ’?17 Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—H. L. Stewart’s 
article, in the March number, reminded me 
of my experiences with the Model °I7 re- 
volvers. I obtained one of each of these at 
different times while with the Army in 
France, and literally fired thousands of 
rounds thru them. I was regularly armed 
with the .45 automatic, but obtained a Smith 
& Wesson from “salvage” to appease my 
growing appetite for non-automatic arms. 
This gun had a fine finish and did accurate 
work at slow and rapid fire when thumb 
cocked. At double trigger cocked, unaimed 
fire, I could do well with it the first few 
days, but the top of the trigger pinched and 
badly cut my trigger finger as it lashed for- 
ward, so I “traded” it with my first sergeant 
for his New Service Colt. This Colt had a 
war-time finish and showed the tool marks 
on the steel, but it was “true blue” in re- 
gards to accuracy. 

After rounding off the top of the thumb 
latch I could burn up liberty bonds in self- 
cocking, rapid fire with perfect impunity. 
(I might say here that with the automatic 
the direction that an unaimed shot might 
take was never even approximately guessed 
at by me.) 

The popular belief seems to be that these 
guns require clips to shoot the automatic 
cartridges. The great bulk of the ammu- 
nition I used was fired without the clips. 
The only inconvenience I experienced was 
the necessity of picking the cases out one 
by one with the finger nail. This was very 
easy, as the base of this shell is heavy and 
does not expand much. Neither did I notice 
any difference in accuracy between clip and 
non-clip loading. I understand, however, 
that the first of the Colts made for the army 
had the chambers so throated that the use 
of clips was absolutely necessary. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Stewart that 
these arms are excellent military weapons. 

N.Y. NorMan P. Wuite. 
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Killing Power of Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am moved to take 
my typewriter in hand by the article of 
Edward F. Ball in your September number 
on “The Killing Power of Bullets.” 

Mr. Ball is dealing with a subject upon 
which all rifle cranks, both theoretical and 
practical, would like to have more light. He 
makes certain assumptions, which he frankly 
admits are only assumptions, for lack of 
something better—such as the one that the 
resisting power of animals varies as their 
weight. And he expressly excludes from 
consideration the facts that some rifles are 
more accurate than others, and that hits are 
easier to make at short than at long ranges. 
With these assumptions and conditions no 
quarrel is sought here. 

And for the purposes here, which are only 
approximate, he verv properly drops the 
factor 2g from the energy formula, and 
states that the energy of bullets varies as 
the product of the mass into the square of 
the velocity. That much of his formula has 
been mathematically worked out by physi- 
cists, and is capable of demonstration. 

The remainder of his formula consists of 
d2—the square of the diameter of the bullet, 
and a constant (c), which he adds in or- 
der to reduce his results to pounds. 

He makes the assumption that what we 
may call the effective diameter of the bullet 
for killing purposes is in the case of those 
bullets included in his first list (compara- 
tively high velocity, mushrooming type), one 
and one-half times the normal diameter or 
caliber before firing, and assuming that kill- 
ing power is proportional to energy multi- 
plied by cross section, he squares this effec- 
tive diameter. 

He does not claim, of course, that this 
factor of the cross section can be justified 
mathematically, but bases it upon the ex- 
perience of himself and other practical 
hunters. There is no disposition here to 
question the correctness—the approximate 
correctness, which is all he claims for it— 
of this factor. 

But his results are open to criticism on 
two points: First, he derives his formula by 
assuming that the .30-30 will kill a 250- 
pound deer at 200 yards, and upon that as- 
sumption he works out the value of the fac- 
tor “c,” which is simply a constant intro- 
duced in order that his results may be ex- 
pressed in pounds as 1-323520. Then hav- 
ing arrived at that constant and used it to 
work out his list of smokeless cartridges, he 
discards it, and taking the .38-55 as a basis 
and making a new set of assumptions as to 
its killing power, he arrives at a new con- 
stant of 1-127822—less than 2-5 as much as 
his first value of “c.” And this gives the 
black powder cartridges more than two and 
a half times as much killing power as com- 
pared with the smokeless ones, as_ they 
should have if his formula is correct. 

In other words, if his formula is sound as 
derived for the .30-30, then the constant 
there is sound for all cartridges. His for- 
mula is essentially the same for both his 
first and his second list, for what it says is 
simply that killing power varies as the 
product of wv? and effective diameter?. 

The second criticism is that he assumes 
that all the bullets in his first list will ex- 
pand equally, that is, to one and one-half 
times the caliber before firing. He assumes 
that the bullets in the second list—black 
powder cartridges—will not expand. These 
black powder cartridges are of from 1,200 
to 1,400 foot-seconds muzzle velocity, prac- 
tically. In his first list he includes cart- 
ridges of all the way from 1850 foot-seconds, 
like the .351 Winckester auto loading, to 
3,000, like the .250-3000, some of the blunt 
point type and others of Spitzer type. The 
assumption that all of these will expand 
equally is manifestly a very long way from 


the truth. He even goes further, for the 
.32-20 H. V. with less than 1,700 feet per 
second is in this list. 

In brief, if Mr. Ball’s formula is to stand 
as an approximate expression of killing 
power, it needs a careful investigation of the 
value of c, and it needs that bullets be 
classified into more than two classes as to 
the amount they mushroom. 

Calif. Joun Outcart. 





Another Christmas Suggestion 

To those who are looking for a 
suitable Christmas gift for their sporis- 
men friends we would like to suggest 
a copy of Major Townsend Whelen’s 
latest book, “Amateur Gunsmithing,” 
which is to be off the press soon. As 
nearly as can be ascertained at this 
time, the price will be $1.50 net; pur- 
chasers will be notified if there is any 
variation from this quotation. Every- 
one interested in guns is familiar with 
the writings of the Major and knows 
that it would be hard to find a more 
helpful and appropriate gift than this. 
If you like, you may just mention your 
friend’s name and address and we will 
mail the book direct to him with a 
Christmas card bearing your name as 
donor. We are giving you this ad- 
vanced information in order that you 
may place your orders early and get 
the first copies from the press. It’s a 
bit of thoughtfulness your friends will 
appreciate. 














Remington Arms Co. 
For all rifles chambered to take the .30-06 Gov- 
ernment cartridge, .30 Springfield 1906 Hi-Speed; 


110-grain mushroom bullet; 
3,500 foot-seconds ; 
pounds. 


muzzle velocity | 
muzzle energy 3,000 foot- 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Increase in velocity without sacrifice in the 
weight of bullets. .22 Winchester automatic, 
hollow-point and solid bullet, muzzle velocity in- 
creased to 1,025 foot-seconds, with muzzle energy 


of 105 foot-pounds. M.V. Energy 
Ft.-Sec. Ft.-Lbs. 
-25-35-117 Winchester .................. 2175 1229 
.30-30-170 Winchester vette 1827 
.32 Winchester Special................ . 2250 1912 
.33 Winchester 200-grain......... 2200 2150 


The Conversion Products Corporation 
Stazon Powder Solvent, a new idea to remove 
fouling in high-power rifles. Stazon Gun Oil, 
Stazon Rust Preventive, and Stazon Rustoff. 





Hunter Arms Company, Inc. 
Long-range wildfowl guns, 30 and 32-inch barrels. 
Peters Cartridge Company 
.25-20 High Velocity, 60-grain expanding bullet 

(new type of bullet). 

.32-20 High Velocity, 80-grain expanding bullet 
(new type of bullet). 

.80-40 Krag, protected point expanding bullet, 
180 grains. 

.30-'06 Government, protected point expanding 
bullet, 180 grains. 

.250-3000 with protected point expanding bullet. 

.30-30-170, 2,200 feet velocity. 

.25-35-117, velocity 2,030. 

45 Automatic, rimmed shell, lead bullet, 255 
grains, for use in S. & W. and Colt Model 17 
double-action revolvers. 

8 mm. Mauser, 170-grain bullet (7.9 mm.). 

High Velocity long-range buckshot loads in 12- 
gauge, 34% drams, 1% ounces; No. 4 Western 
or No. 0 Eastern. 





Western Cartridge Co. 
Correcting the announcement that their 3-inch 
Record Super X cartridges are made especially 
for the Fox gun. The cartridges are intended 
for any double gun of 8 pounds or more having 
83-inch chambers. 


Crosman Rifle Company 
This company has brought out a new model of 
the Crosman rifle, embodying a new pumping 
arrangement operated by a lever. 





The B. S. A. Co. 


A special 12-bore wildfowl shotgun. 
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"STUBBY Brings” Re, 


HomeThe Bacon “*? 


‘THE Leap of a Pike or Muskie— that Smashing 
Break of a Fightin’ Bass— Oh Boy! It Makes No 
Difference How They’re Battling— When You're 


| Using “Stubby” 





| — in rough waters, or with heavy 
€ 


| 


| 


you Get That Never to be Forgotten Thrill and 

Land the’ ‘Old Tackle Whacker” Besides— 
“Stubby’s’’ New 1924 Reel is 

Ball- Bearing, Line-Drying and Quick - Detachable 


Ask Your Dealer~—~— 








EE—Send for Beautiful Colored Broadside 
Showing “Big Fish” Caught on “Stubby” 


The American Display Company 
Dayton. Ohio. U.S.A, 


STUBBY ROD avo REEL 


A Complete fishing Outfit 






















The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Designed and 
Built by 
Ole Evinrude 


oe Evinrude builds the lightest 
8H. motor made. He could 
- asily build the lightest 1 HP. 
2H.P. motor, But he knows 
that less than 3 H. P. is not 
enough for the speed you wantor 
the safety you have a right to ex- 


vads. In the Elto Twin you get not 
only ease in carrying. but one half more 
power and much more speed. 


Instant EASY STARTING 


No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or east. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden capsizing of 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
tilting propeller. Trouble proof carbu- 
retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. (2) 
Dept. 41 Milwaukee, Wis. 





OM DEES en ee 

















NONI OOH Cy 
GAMELANDS 


By” J.A. 
MeGUIRE 


STEWART 
& KIDD CO. 








The latest book of the North—a work of 
scientific as well as delightful interest to 
the big-game hunter and the sportsman. 
It portrays the wonderful glacial life of 
the North; describes the climbs among 
rocks, snow and ice after white sheep and 
goats, the long stalks for moose; the hikes 


over rolling barrens for caribou, and con- 
tains many valuable suggestions on outfit- 
ting for a trip in that land. 

The book also contains a chapter on gen- 
eral sheep hunting—including the Big 
Horn, an animal that has been pursued by 
the author in the Rockies of the United 
States probably to as great an extent as 
by any American sportsman. 

Liberally illustrated by half-tone cuts made 
from photographs taken by the author 
while hunting both in Yukon Territory and 
Alaska. Publishers, The Stewart & Kidd 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ON SALE NOW—CLOTH, $2.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. Denver, Colo. 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 























Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
the face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 

Write today for my FREE BOOKLET 
FREE foetal Tit! 

se 

$1000 Cash says! canclear ane pend pon pests bed ws 
E.S.GIVENS,138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 
TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 
A practical, fascinating and authentic guide; 
price $1. Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 





ALLEN’S 


FRUIT LAXATIVE 





A safe, simple, sensible and natural 
food laxative, unfailing in its results, 
Nothing but a nourishing blend of 
figs, dates, raisins, prunes, a few 
simple herbs and bran. Delightfully 
palatable, absolutely harmless. Taken 
as directed you should never be 
troubled with a clogged system and 
its long train of ills, 


NO HARMFUL DRUGS 








Use Nature's way. Send $1.00 for 
two 60c eight-ounce size packages. 
Sufficient for the entire family over 
a long period, 
4 Money back if not 
teveneeetin satisfied, 
Wiitesssesti 
a 4% 
Voi 6. E. TUBBS 
(tr 
FRUIT BOX Cc 


LAXATIY 
CRANFORD, N. J. 
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Is there enough difference, if any, of accuracy 
between the Savage Model 1919 N.R.A. and 
Model 1923 Sporter when both are equipped 
alike with peep sights, to be a handicap in 
N.R.A. contest? If so, to what extent? What 
particular make of long rifle cartridge seems to 
be most accurate in the above particular bar- 
rels? What are the exact diameters of several 
well-known .22-caliber long rifle bullets? Do 
you know of any bad defects in the above rifles? 
What combination of sights would you recom- 
mend for the Savage 1923 Sporter to be used 
for target work? Is the front sight as issued 
on the rifle suitable to be used with a peep 
sight, and if so, what particular sight?—W. A. 
Mangelsdorf, Calif. 

Answer.—There is no practical difference in 
accuracy between the two rifles mentioned. The 
target model is to be preferred for reasons other 
than accuracy, where match shooting is required 
of the arm. I honestly don’t know which of 
the long rifle cartridges is the most accurate, 
either in the Savage barrel or any other. I 
doubt if you could tell by making a test of such 
cartridges as the Western Marksman, Remington 
Palma, Peters Tackhole, U. S. Cartridge Co. 
N.R.A., Winchester Precision. Suppose you try 
them out and let us know which shoots the best 
in your rifle. The standard diameter of .22-cali- 
ber bullets is .22626. The .22-10-45, .22 extra 
long center-fire and .22-13-45 Winchester use 
bullets of a diameter of .228. These last are 
center-fire. I do not know of any bad defect 
in the Savage rifles you mention. All popular 
American rifles are good rifles—some better than 
others for a special purpose. I wouldn’t recom- 
mend the Savage Sporter for target work. It is 
difficult to fit sights specially adapted to the 
purpose. Wait until the company works out a 
special target sight. Even then, because of 
light weight, the gun will not be as good as 
the Model 1919. Any front sight is suitable for 
use with a peep sight. The Savage Arms Com- 
pany recommends the Lyman Micrometer Tang 
Sight No. 103. You may have trouble in mount- 
ing it.—Editor. 


I have about six pounds of a certain lot of 
D. G. Pyro (known, I believe, as Du Pont 
No. 20) which I purchased from the govern- 
ment in 1916. I am using 45 grains of this 
powder with the 150-grain service bullet in the 
Springfield, and the load apparently gives stand- 
ard velocity; at any rate, the bullet holds up to 
sight markings at various ranges, and is very 
accurate. I am about to obtain a supply of 
170-grain guilding metal boat-tail bullets from 
the government, and wish to use up what powder 
I have on hand. Can you tell me how many 
grains I should use to give as high a velocity 
as is consistent with safety? I understand the 
old rule with this powder was to “reduce the 
powder charge one grain for each ten-grain in- 
crease in bullet weight.” If that is correct, it 
would indicate a charge of 43 grains for the 
170-grain bullet—Wm. W. Casper, Mont. 

Answer.—It is well to play safe with Du Pont 
No. 20 powder, particularly since you have had 
it on hand for some time. The rule calling for 
a reduction of one grain of powder for an in- 
crease of ten grains in weight of bullet looks 
about right to us. However, you are now doing 
experimental loading with that particular lot of 
powder, and I’d go slow. Start in with 40 
grains of the powder, and then increase a grain 
or a half grain at a time, stopping when the 
primer begins to flatten. If you must have the 
very highest velocity possible, without the load 
reaching dangerous pressures, submit a_few of 
your heaviest loaded cartridges to the Du Pont 
Company to be tested for pressures and veloci- 
ties. In hand-loading we would not care to as- 
sume the risk of loading cartridges which de- 
veloped pressures much in excess of 50,000 
pounds. Maximum pressures will always ex- 
ceed average pressures by a considerable margin, 
and allowance should be made for these maxi- 
mum pressure loads. If very high velocities 
are desired, of course there are other powders 
better adapted to the purpose than No. 20.— 
Editor. 


Which is the better gun for big game, such as 
moose, grizzly, etc., the .38-55 or .45-90? In 
what make? Is the .300 Savage better than 
either?—J. C. Clayton, Mo. 

Answer.—For moose and grizzly we would 
prefer the .45-90 to the 88-55. Yes, the .300 
Savage is better than either.—Editor. 


I read your article concerning” “The Ten- 
Bore’ with great interest, as it is along the 


lines of what I have contended for a long time. 
I personally have a 10-bore Parker, P. H. grade, 


weight 10 pounds 2 ounces, chambered for 3- 
inch shells. I have never been able to get a 
factory load which was satisfactory, as the 1%- 
ounce shot is much too light. What is your 
opinion of the way the shell that you shot in 
the 10-gauge Winchester containing 48 grains 
of Du Pont No. 93 and 1% ounces of shot would 
function? Do you think it would be worth while 
to have some of these hand loaded, or have you 
any other suggestions as to a load for this gun? 
—Wm. L. Edmundson, M.D., Colo. 

Answer.—The load mentioned in my article 
will work all right in your Parker 10-bore, but 
I doubt if you can get it, either in handloads or 
in factory loads. If the demand became suf- 
ficient, the Western Cartridge Company might 
bring out a 10-bore shell similar to the one 
mentioned. About this I do not know. The 
Du Pont Company has heretofore refused to 
furnish any No. 93 powder for handloading. 
Unless their policy has been changed recently, 
you will not be able to buy any of this powder. 
Probably about the best thing that shooters can 
do would be to place orders with the Western 
Cartridge Company for heavy 10-bore loads. of 
No. 93 powder. Possibly pressure enough can 
be brought to bear on that company to induce 
them to load such ammunition.—Editor. 


Where can I procure the No. 93 Du Pont 
powder for use in shotgun shells?—Eric B. 
Hager, Ill. 

Answer.—Du Pont No. 93 powder is made by 
the Du Pont Company. Write to E. R. Galvin, 
Director of Sales, Du Pont Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. It is expected that this pow- 
der will shortly be placed on the market and 
can be bought by individuals, but there may be 
some delay about this.—Editor. 


I have just purchased an Ithaca No. 1 grade 
16-gauge gun. It was my intention to have this 
gun bored for a 38-inch shell, as Browning Bros. 
of Ogden advised these shells were stock loads, 
so I ordered a case loaded with 3 drams of pow- 
der and 1 ounce of shot. After too late to can- 
cel order I found these shells were a special 
order load, therefore are much more expensive 
and unsatisfactory, being a special order and 
hard to keep in shells. In case I use these shells 
in my gun without having it re-chambered, will 
it impair gun in any way? tried some for 
pattern. While very good, there is a tendency 
of shot balling, with more or less thin center, 
but close enough for sage hens and ducks (alk 
we have to shoot anyway). Penetration all that 
could be expected, but a powerful recoil. End 
of shell shaved very thin where it opens up into 
cone. What would you suggest, return shells 
or shoot them up? If I have gun re-chambered, 
what could I expect shooting the regular 2%- 
inch shell?—C. L. Doty, Utah. 

Answer.—I do not believe that these shells 
will hurt your Ithaca gun, tho they are too 
long to make the best patterns. If you could 
cancel the order without expense it might be 
well to do that, but I am afraid you will have 
trouble in canceling a special order. Don’t have 
your gun re-chambered for 3-inch shells unless 
you mean to continue ordering this special 3-inch 
ammunition. Super X_ shells containing as 
powerful ammunition, 1% ounces of shot, are 
now to be had in regular length, and there ap- 
pears no necessity whatever for 3-inch cases in 
16-bore. In preference to re-chambering, I’d 
shoot up these shells, even tho patterns are not 
the best. Our own experience has it that so 
long as the end of the case is not shot off when 
firing that the cartridge can be used with safety 
to gun and shooter.—Editor. 


For some years past I notice in the answers 
to correspondents in the Arms and Ammunition 
department that the advice is generally against 
automatic pistols. Here is my _ experience: 
First is the Colt .45 automatic that I have fired 
over 4,600 times; next comes a Colt .38 auto- 
matic with 4%-inch barrel that has been fired 
over 3,000 times, and last an Ortgies .25-caliber 
with 234-inch barrel that I have fired about 800 
times. About two-thirds of this shooting was 
done with hand-loaded ammunition, and I have 
yet to get the first jam or failure to function 
from any of these arms. Regarding accuracy, 
scores of 90 or better are not infrequent at 20 
yards on the standard American target with the 
.45 or .38, while with the .25 groups that will 
hit a half dollar are common at 15 yards. 
Among the 600 men that I have under instruc- 
tion in pistol shooting, quite a few have auto- 
matics, and I have noticed that when these arms 
fail to function, an examination shows gross 
carelessness in the care of them. I find a mix- 
ture of 1 pound of tin to 12 pounds of lead gives 
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good results in these three calibers, but a wire 
brush is needed frequently to remove leading.— 
Lt. Chas. W. Green, Instructor Pistol Practice, 
12th Regt. Police Reserves, N. Y. 


Answer.—We are glad to get this letter of 
yours on the automatic pistols, and will take 
pleasure in publishing it. The Arms and Ammu- 
nition editor of Outdoor Life has no prejudices 
for or against any model of pistol or revolver, 
and even if he had would be none the less 
prompt in giving every man a hearing. Person- 
ally, when in the army we could not shoot an 
automatic as well as we could a revolver handling 
the same cartridge, but we fully recognize the 
personal equation, and know very well that our 
experience would not apply to everybody, just 
as it evidently does not apply to you.—Edito1. 


Would you advise a 20-gauge gun for quail, 
rabbits, squirrel, to be used sometimes on crows 
and ducks, in preference to a 7-pound 12-gauge, 
right cylinder and left modified? How far could 
a quarter and full choke 20-bore be relied on 
with Super X on different game? What would 
a 20-gauge weigh, 30-inch barrels, with ejector, 
for this ammunition? What kind of a gun would 
you advise? How about an Ithaca 3E or 4E? 
—George Gustin, Ind. 

Answer.—If you are a pretty good shot the 
20-bore would be all right for the game you 
mention, choked half or quarter choke first bar- 
rel and full choke second. The 12-gauge gun 
would be better if the shooter had no more than 
ordinary skill. You have given the right degree 
of choke for a light 12 for upland shooting, and 
the same gun would do fairly well for ducks. 
The 7-pound 12-gauge would be pretty light for 
Super X cartridges, not because it would be 
dangerous to shoot Super X in the light gun, 
but recoil would be pretty sharp. The 20-gauge 
for Super X shells might weigh as light as 6% 
pounds, or even 6 pounds. We shoot a great 
many of these shells in a 6-pound Remington 
pump. Pressures are not any heavier than the 
standard 20-bore shells, but recoil might be felt 
a trifle more in very light guns. Yes, the Ithaca 
is a good gun, good as any to be had.—Editor. 


I have a Remington automatic, model 24, 
whose accuracy I am not satisfied with. Over 
a rest it made a pattern of bullets that would 
take a piece of metal larger than a dollar to 
cover at 75 feet. The barrel hasn’t a pit in it, 
tho the barrel is somewhat worn, having had 
over 3,000 shots thru it. I heard that the 
Stevens Arms Company were making the old 
Tip-up model single pistol again. If they are 
not, do you know where I could get one? How 
does a 20-gauge compare with a 12 in general 
field shooting? Which is the better kind of stock 
for field shooting, straight or pistol grip?— 
Leroy Triggs, Kans. 


Answer.—We note about the Remington auto- 
matic with which you are not satisfied as to 
accuracy. We would hesitate to condemn this 
rifle, not knowing what kind of rest you had or 
what kind of rest shot you may be anyhow. 
A light rifle like this would vibrate considerably 
if put into a hard rest, and if you were not 
very careful to rest the arm precisely at the 
same point and to hold it with precisely the 
same force, the bullets would vary considerably 
on the target, regardless of the shooting qualities 
of the barrel. Suppose you try your rest shoot- 
ing ability with some other similar rifle—just to 
satisfy yourself that the poor pattern secured 
from the Remington was due entirely to the 
rifle. Von Lengerke & Antone, South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl., sell the Stevens Off-hand 
target pistol in Tip-up model, caliber .22 long 
rifle. Probably plenty of other dealers do also. 
The 20-gauge has a slightly shorter range than 
the 12, both having the same degree of choke. 
The difference is not very great. The best kind 
of stock, pistol or straight grip, is the one that 
seems to fit the hand best. We shoot both grips 
and never notice any difference. The idea of the 
straight grip is that it more readily permits the 
shift of the hand back from front trigger to 
rear. That kind of thing doesn’t trouble us 
because we have our guns built to shoot the 
rear trigger first.—Editor. 


I have just received a catalog from Smith & 
Wesson and am debating which gun to buy, the 
Military Special .44 or the U. S. Army .45. 
Which arm is the more powerful? Which is the 
more accurate arm? Are the Smith & Wesson 
revolvers as good as the Colt? Is the .38-40 a 
more powerful arm than the .44 or .45?—John 
Walsdorf, Jr., N. Y 

Answer.—If undecided which revolver to 
choose, Smith & Wesson Special .44 or Army 
.45, would put that up to the Smith & Wesson 
factory, taking the gun they selected. The .45 
is slightly the more powerful—not much differ- 
ence, We'd expect the .44 to be a trifle the 
more accurate cartridge. No revolver made is 
superior to the Smith & Wesson. The .38-40 
has a bit more striking force than either of the 
other cartridges you mention, but the superiority 
is not great enough to make a material diffe1- 
ence. For example, energy of the .45 A. C., 
360 foot-pounds; energy of the .38 Winchester 
C. F. shot from 5-inch barrel, 386 foot-pounds. 
—Editor. 


I have just purchased a Krag carbine from a 
Philadelphia firm and it has been refinished by 
the government and looks just like new, except 
the inside of barrel is spotted. Does this mean 
that the rifle is dangerous to shoot? What effect 
does pitting have on the arm? The recoil is 
not bad, and it targets fairly well, but as I am 
a gun crank I am somewhat disappointed in not 
having the barrel nice and bright. I am quite 
interested in your closed season on bear, and as 
I am a look-out on the Colville National Forest, 
a sheep man came to my station a few days ago 
and complained of the bears getting eighteen 
sheep in one night. Now, what would you do 
in that case, protect the bear or go after him? 
Just a few nights ago at 11:30 o’clock I heard 
three shots two miles below me, and am sure 
the bears are into the sheep again. They are 
ae menace to the sheep men.—W. Sprengel, 

ash. 


Answer.—Getting a pitted Krag barrel will 
have to be accepted as the luck of the thing. 
The writer had to inspect and pack many a 
Krag after the war, and most of them were 
pitted. So long as the rifle shoots well, go 
ahead. When accuracy falls off, throw the gun 
away. We are not very partial to those old 
Krag carbines anyhow. About those bears and 
their sheep killing propensities, it might be 
worth while to investigate. In most instances 
it will be found that the sheep have been killed 
by some other animal. So long as human nature 
is what it is, government employes need not 
worry about killing bears—the stockmen will do 
that. In most instances the alleged stock killing 
is given as an excuse for bear killing, whether 
the bear is a good bear or a bad one. It is all 
very much in line with the California wheat 
growers who complained that the geese were 
eating their wheat, when at the same time they 
had a lot of shooting friends who were keen to 
get at those geese whether they were eating 
wheat or goose-grass.—Editor. 


Why does a rifle with a 26-inch barrel have a 
greater muzzle velocity than a rifle of the same 
caliber with a 20-inch barrel? What influence, 
if any, has the length of barrel upon muzzle 
velocity? Is the .800 Savage a very accurate 
rifle? Which gives the better grouping at 300 
yards, the .250-3000 or the .300? Are the cart- 
ridges made by the Western Cartridge Company 
as dependable in every way as those of other 
manufacturers? Is their Lubaloy jacket metal 
superior to the jacket metal of the cartridge 
made by the Savage people? Is the bolt-action 
Savage as fast as the lever-action? What is the 
muzzle velocity of the .300 Savage? Its muzzle 
energy? This is a heap of questions, but we 
fellows want to settle some very ardently con- 
tested arguments regarding the things referred 
to.—H. B. Wester, Mich. 


Answer.—The long barrel would show the 
higher velocity because the gas is still driving 
with sufficient force to more than make amends 
for friction. A point could be reached where 
friction of missile against barrel would exactly 
balance gas drive, but this point would be far 
beyond 26 inches. All powder might be con- 
sumed within a certain length of barrel, say 20 
inches, but the pent up gas would continue to 
drive the bullet faster and faster, up to a dis- 
tance or barrel length perhaps double 20 inches. 
The .300 Savage is a very accurate rifle. At 
300 yards we would anticipate little difference in 
the size of groups of the .250 Savage as com- 
pared with the .300. At very long range the 
.300 should show a slight advantage. The 
Western Cartridge Company makes as depend- 
able ammunition as any company. As to which 
is the better jacket, Lubaloy or the jacket made 
by the Savage Arms Company, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion, one opinion held by the Savage 
Company and the other by the Western Cart- 
ridge Company. Who is to decide when doctors 
disagree? The bolt-action Savage is not as fast 
as the lever-action, using the same cartridge. 
Muzzle velocity of the .300 Savage, 2,700 feet; 
muzzle energy, 2,426 foot-pounds.—Editor. 


I have a .25-36 Marlin rifle. Is it as powerful 
as the .25-35 Winchester or Savage? Are these 
rifles made any more? Is the action O. K.?— 
J. R. Johnson, N. Dak. 

Answer.—The .25-36 Marlin cartridge is not 
as powerful as the .25-35 Winchester. Velocity 
of the .25-36-117 is 1.860 foot-seconds. Win- 
chester .25-35-117 is 2,030 foot-seconds. The 
Winchester has 1,070 pounds of striking force, 
the Marlin 890. Write to the Marlin Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., concerning 
* continued manufacture of the .25-36 rifle.— 
Editor. 


I would like to ask if Du Pont No. 80 would 
be as good as No. 75 for reduced load in .256? 
If so, what amount for 129-grain M. P. bullet? 
Are the primer gases bad for a very light load, 
say 3% to 5 grains of No. 80?—E. W. Cott, 
Okla. 

Answer.—Du Pont No. 80 is the best powder 
made for reduced charges in the .256. We would 
use about 15 grains weight; 12 grains would do 
if a lighter load were desired; 3 to 5 grains 
would not burn the powder cleanly—would not 
be an effective load, and primer residue might 
have some effect.—Editor. 
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AUTOMATE ; 
POCKET LAMP 


Never fails. No batteries to run out at 
the wrong time. Always a strong light, 
ready for every emergency. Disuse does 
not affect it. Heat, cold or moisture are 
all the same to the AUTOMATE. Gen- 
erates its own current. No batteries and 
no upkeep expense. With ordinary use, 
will last a life-time. 


Fully guaranteed and sent to any ad- 
dress postpaid insured mail for $6. 


ERNEST C. CHESWELL 
284 Ferry St. 


MALDEN, MASS. 





WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 


WwW PAT. Will revolution- 


ize wing shoot- 
ing—deadly ad- 
FoR. dition to modern 
shotgun. Makes 
MADE E O good shots of 
poor ones. 
Hundreds of testimonials. Will increase your enjoyment afield. 
uail, snap shooting, Grouse, Woodcock or Ducks. Automatically 
pes how to lead correctly. Ne more guess work. Made of blued 
steel. Clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. All gauges. 
Double guns only. Postpaid $2.50 including Booklet. Wing 
shooting made easy. Circular and testimonials on request 


For sale by all dealers. 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
P.O. Box 185, Times Square New York City 
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.38 Special — 


Get this new guaran- 
teed blue steel, side 
swing cylinder 6 shot 
revolver. Extra fine con: 
struction and finish. Ac- 
curate, hard hitting. 
Special, and .32-20. 
Order now and on arrival, pay postman 
our special low price $14.95 plus postage. 
Chicago Supply Co., 2459 Archer Av., Chgo. 





A. W. PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No high pressure or nickel-steel barrels made. 
No experiment work done. No reloading tools 
made, re-made or repaired. No .22 target 
barrels nor larger calibers of any kind relined. 
.22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a 
Specialty. All hand-made, cost $50 and up. 
(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 
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Most exhilarati 

all out-door ~~ 44 

46 SIZES,WOODS and STYLES 

The STRAND SKI was the pioneer 

of America’s winter ski-sport. 
Recognized Leader for 25 Years 

STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS -~ 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Special Models for U. S. Army Service 
m National Parks and elsewhere. 
Sent te any Sperts Club: 
TCC Pians for Ski Jumping 
Tower and Tournament Rules. 


A. 


110 STRAND ST.. NEW RIOHMOND. WIS. 
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Conducted by Craupe P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 


The Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean Highway 


MOTOR campers are interested in a high- 
way because of its being a direct route 
to his vacation grounds, and in its surface 
and gradients and the accommodations en 
route. The Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean 
Highway is of particular strategic import- 
ance in that it crosses our continent midway 
between the northern and southern tiers of 
states in a line as straight as the contour 
of the country permits, following generally 
the fortieth parallel of latitude, and reach- 
ing from New York to San Francisco. 
Gilpin, as far back as 1860, predicted that 
an isothermal line (line along which the 
mean temperature is the same) along the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, whose annual 
temperature was 52 degrees, would represent 
the world’s greatest human activity. He 
widened the zone to include a belt around 
the globe between the twenty-fifth and fifty- 
fifth degrees, and his prophesy is interesting 
to us now, for the Pikes Peak Highway 
passes thru this. “This zone,” says Gilpin, 
“contains ninety-five one-hundredths of the 
white people of the globe and all its civiliza- 
tion. It is the line of travel of all the white 
races, of the commercial activity and indus- 
try, of the Zodiac of civilization.” Along 
this axis are the great centers of population, 
the great cities of China, of India, Babylon, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, Paris, London, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Topeka, Denver, Salt Lake City and San 
Francisco. Just before the war a conven- 
tion was held in London for the purpose of 
promoting a great paved highway around the 
world along this line, and will be worked 
out in time. 
Bisecting our commonwealth, as this route 
does, it is of particular interest to tourists, 
in that it connects at strategic points all the 














Hiking up Pikes Peak in October 




















Trout fishing along the Fountain, running par- 
allel with Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean Highway 
thru historic Ute Pass, near Colorado Springs 


main cross-continent trails which direct us 
to the best scenery and vacation grounds. 
The road conditions compare favorably with 
those of any of the other transcontinental 
highways and has certain advantages over 
any of the others in directness, points of 
historic interest, scenery, etc. From New 
York to Indianapolis the Pikes Peak Ocean 
to Ocean Highway coincides with the 
National Old Trails Road thru New Jersey, 
Maryland, a corner of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, then crossing Ohio and into 
Indiana. At Indianapolis it strikes due west 
to Springfield, Il., and Missouri to St. 
Joseph, where its headquarters office is lo- 
cated; then west thru Kansas and Colorado 
to Colorado Springs, where the tourist begins 
his mountain travel in the Rockies. By all 
means it would pay one to detour to Pueblo 
and visit the San Isabel National Forest. 
The Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton puts out an information booklet (No. 5) 
on this wonderful vacation ground. 

The San Isabel Forest contains flower- 
carpeted valleys in which are trout streams 
where you can get your day’s catch for cer- 
tain, the summer climate is cool and ideal 
for camping. The most pronounced scenic 
attraction is the sharp saw-tooth Sangre de 
Cristo Range with numerous peaks above 
14,000 feet, and the highest Sierra Blanca 





(14,390 feet) covered with everlasting snow. 
There are rainbow trout and the gamy 
eastern brook trout to be had for the taking; 
blacktail or mule deer may be found, and 
grouse are fairly abundant thruout the 
heavy timber. About the Spanish Peaks are 
some of the few remaining flocks of wild 
turkeys. One may come upon elk in the 
Wet Mountain district and catch sight of 
the wary mountain sheep upon the higher 
ranges or find tracks of a bear, or harken 
at night to the scream of the mountain lion. 

Denver may also entice the motorist—this 
city with the most elaborate and fine public 
camping ground which is ideal for. head- 
quarters for the interesting side trips to the 
various parks. The writer was very dubious 
of getting over the mountains on this trail, 
but was most agreeably surprised to find the 
grades excellent for high mountain roads 
and properly surfaced for good going. 
Manitou, Leadville, Glenwood Springs are 
all in the ideal mountain playground country. 
From Grand Junction we go into Utah, and 
at Price you have the choice of the Arrow- 
head Trail to Los Angeles going right to the 
gates of the wonderful colored canyon coun- 
try of Bryce Canyon and Zion National 
Park and the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon, or you can go on west to San 
Francisco. 

Either the Arrowhead route to Los Angeles 
or the Pikes Peak route from Salt Lake City 
to San Francisco crosses well-known desert 
trails, all well marked and the roads pass- 
able and as good as you will find in the 
desert. The only precaution is that you have 
two days’ food supply in case you have a 
forced stop for repairs and carry extra five 
gallons each of water and gas. No one needs 
to fear the desert, for thousands cross it 
every season. Follow the well sign-posted 
roads and you won’t get lost. 

The Pikes Peak Trail at Salt Lake City 





Airplane view of the switchbacks on Pikes Peak 
auto highway, one example of what Western 
road builders are doing 
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goes to San Francisco around the south 
shore of the Great Salt Lake and crosses 
the Great Salt Lake Desert, then into Nevada 
and down to Reno, and ‘the traveler may 
elect to go south to Carson City and Lake 
Tahoe and follow the famed Tioga Road to 
Yosemite Park and the Big Trees, otherwise 
he will go direct to Truckee and Sacramento 
to the Golden Gate. Reverting to Salt Lake 
City the motorist may here take the route 
north over the Oregon Trail thru Idaho and 
Oregon to the Pacific Northwest or continue 
north from Brigham to the west entrance of 
Yellowstone Park. 

There is no monotony in a tour over the 
Pikes Peak Trail. A Transcontinental Guide 
of this route in handy booklet form with the 
entire route in the form of detailed strip 
maps (the ideal way) and data about road 
conditions may be secured from the Pikes 
Peak Ocean to Ocean Highway Association, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





Tin Can Tourists 


Got the “Lizzie” packed with kids, tents an’ 
beds an’ kivers, 
Ma an’ all her cookin’ pots, an’ what grub 
we can find; 
Fishin’ tackle fer the bunch; the running 
boards are loaded, 
An’ what the bus can’t handle ’s in the 
trailer, on behind. 


Goodbye, hot winds! Jimmy, turn ’er over. 
Goodbye, alkali! Folks, I fare-you-well! 
Till summertime is over, we’re gonna live in 
clover, 
Up in the cool of the San Isabel. 


Up thar in the snowy peaks; you bet we'll 
need our blankets; 
An’ rainbow trout are playin’ in a little 
crick I know. 
I smell the bacon fryin’, an’ hear the cof- 
fee bubble. 
Mama, git your bunnit, an’, by jimminy, 
let’s go! 


Can’t afford to swelter here, while the roads 
are open. 
June’s a-gittin’ hotter, an’ the prickly 
heats around. 
Lemme git my coveralls, an’ give ole Liz a 
greasin’, 
Fill ’er up with gas-o-line, and high ball 
out o’ town. 


Folks for Oklahoma, an’ folks from down 


in Texas, 
Kansas an’ Missoury, an’ the seaports in 
between, 
Beatin’ it fer Happy Land, the Colorado 
ranges, 


Where the columbine’s a-bloomin’, an’ the 
aspen’s green. 


Goodbye, hot winds! Jimmy, turn ’er over. 
Goodbye, alkali! Folks, I fare-you-well! 
Till summertime is over, we’re gonna live in 
clover, 
Up in the cool of the San Isabel. 


Jackson Taytor, Jr. 





YEARLY INDEXES 

We have discontinued the practice of 
publishing the yearly index to contents 
of Outdoor Life, as comparatively few 
use them. However, we have had a 
number of these indexes printed, and to 
those who desire to bind up their maga- 
zines for the last year we shall be glad 
to send copies of the 1923 index upon 
receipt of request therefor. 




























The Only Make Your 
Genuine Camp a 
“SQUARE Comfortable 
UMBRELLA” Home. 
Tents. 


Experienced 
auto tourists 
appreciate the 
dependable 
material, fine 
workmanship 
and refine- 
ments in these 
tents. All 
special fea- 
tures are i 
our own de- | 
signandwill | 





in any other jj 
tents. 


Water proofed and mildew proofed 
-by chemical treatments that 


leave the material soft and &¢ 
without disagreeable odor or oe" Tease aan ma bets 
icki marly 





stickiness. 


The Tent that Raises Like ‘an “Umbrella. 


Pole, Stakes, Umbrella Slide and Arms are metal. No wood in 
these tents. No guy ropes required. Sewed in canvas floor. 
Ample floor space and head room. Two popular sizesin khaki 
color only. Light in weight and rolls in one convenient size 
package, contained in carrying sack. Screened door and 
large screened window keep insects out but ventilate perfectly. Rolling canvas door 
and window flap, operated from inside. 


Write for Free 1924 Book of Road Maps, Tourist Tents & Complete Camp Equipment. 


Eccwsvetyby HE Brooks Tent & Awning Co., 1655 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo, 

















FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, © KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


SPORTING FIREARMS (Kephart) 
You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 

Denver, Colo. 

















and Your Dreams Come True | 


Sleep on Air 
MATTRESSES 


So soft and yielding you can 
make your bedon therough- 
est and wettest ground and IN A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


be comfortable. Sanitary, Comfort Sleeping Pocket is not a filthy Sweat- 
compact and water-proof. Box Sleeping Bag, but an ideal outdoor bed. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed Defy the Elements 
or Money Refunded Carry a Raincoat in Your Pocket 


Metropolitan Air Goods products Many good times have 
have stood the test for the past 40 been spoiled and serious 
years. Recommended by thous- results follow a day or 
ands of satisfied Campers, Fishermen, night in the drenching 
Automobilists, Cowmen, Woodsmen rain, that could have been 
and Forest Service, as the most reliable avoided with a PERFEC- 


for outdoor purposes. TION RAIN CAPE 
WHALL’S UTILITY TENT ‘ 
am WRITE, TODAY, FOR 1923 


Illustrated FREE Catalog. 


WHALL’S UTILITY AUTO TENTS 
, are masterpieces of ingenuity and are Guaran- 
teed Waterproofed, Bug and Snake-proof. Sev- 
eral popular sizes. Will fit any car. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


“It Fi Fits the Running Board METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS, U.S.A. vt 
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A Book for the 
Vacationist 
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| Trail 
Craft 


By CLAUDE P. 
FORDYCE 
With an introduction 
by STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE 


This is a practical, how-to-go-about-it book, 
written by an experienced and enthusiastic 
outdoorsman, who knows America’s play- 
grounds and just what you need to know 
and do to make your out of-doors vacation 
1 holiday—a time of pleasure and recreation 
It shows you y xed to smooth the way when 
you go out “to rough it.” 

Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING 
AFOOT, <Autocamping Editor of Outdoor 
Life, a frequent contributor to sporting and 
outdoor magazines, and a member of such 
clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the Colo- 
rado Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 


Numerous illustrations and practical how-to- 
make diagrams. Threecolor jacket; 12mo. 
silk cloth; $2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE Denver, Colo. 
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WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 


Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 


645 Golden Gate Avenue 


San Francisco, California 

















HEROLD M. ELKINS 


(SON OF THE LATE STEVE ELKINS) 
GARDINER, MONT 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U.S. 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontinent- 




















Flies €: Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45¢; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55¢ per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 
75c; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 LORD ST. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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CLaupE P. Forpyce 
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Making Moccasins 


OR easy footwear in camp the Indian 
style moccasin is unexcelled. On the 
| trail moccasins allow the natural play of all 
| the muscles of the foot and are ideal as a 
hunting adjunct because they are noiseless. 
| They are easily made at home. The leather 
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Showing some of the steps in the making of 
moccasins 


may be either home tanned by chrome alum 
or the medium weight oil tanned stock se- 
cured from any harness shop. Soak the 
leather in water before working. 

Make your diagrams out of heavy paper 
or cloth to find out how much leather you 
will need, and these will serve also as pat- 
terns. Moccasins are best worn over thick, 
wool lumberman’s socks, so put your stock- 
inged foot on the pattern paper and allow a 
2-inch margin around the foot. The Indian 





measures around the ball of the foot with a 
string. The tongue piece or vamp (AA) is 
the same shape as the sole piece (BB), but 
it is half as long and one-third the distance 
around the ball of the foot. Place the 
tongue and sole pieces together and sew at 
(D), finishing when (A) and (B) are sewed 
together. 

A cutting needle and shoemaker’s machine- 
waxed thread are all that is needed. The 
very latest device is the speedy stitcher (6) 
with its grooved cutting needle (acting as 
an awl) attached to an awl handle, within 
which are extra needles and a bobbin of 
waxed shoemaker’s machine thread. In 
sewing, the threaded needle is pushed thru 
the leather, and on withdrawing a loop is 
made, thru which is passed a section of 
thread (E), making a fine lock stitch. 

In sewing the tongue to the sole-piece, 
when the curve is reached the stitches in 
the sole portion must take in twice as much 
leather so as to crimp it (2 and 3), and if 
this is done right you will have the same 
number of crimps and the sewing will end 
on either side alike. 

Now slip the foot in the moccasin and 
draw up the back around the heel mark (4), 
cut off the surplus leather and sew up in 
an over and over stitch to the bottom, where 
a two-pointed “sail” is allowed to remain. 
All that remains now is to make slits for 
the leather thong (5) which is to be tied 
over the instep, or you may sew on a leather 
upper with lacing holes in it, making a real 
“cruiser moccasin.” Mark the moccasins 
“right” and “left,” and in wearing them the 
foot will last them in conformity with either 
foot. 

















If preferred, a leather upper of any height may 
be added 
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Wear Moccasins in Camp 


Our modern conception of “foot-form” 
footwear must go back to the Indian mocca- 
sin when each individual or family fashioned 
their own from hides they tanned themselves 
ind naturally over the natural last of the 
foot. The moccasin did more than answer 
as a most easily made footgear—it allowed 





Moccasins make most comfortable footwear 
about camps and are light and compact 


the foot freedom of play so that all the 
muscles were brought into play; it permitted 
the wearer to approach his game noiselessly 
and conformed to the needs of the ideal 
foot covering for snow shoeing. Moccasins 
of the type here shown are ideal for camp 
or home uses and are made out of the most 
durable leather produced by modern scien- 
tific tanning methods. A pair of moccasins 
occupy such little bulk and weight in one’s 
outfit that they should be included and after 
a day’s trip slipped on for foot comfort. 


The Cot in Camp 


What may be referred to as the old re- 
liable is here shown, for it has been in use 
many years and is the specified cot in army 
use. It doubtless owes its popularity to its 
compactly folding properties as well as to its 

















A compact camp cot 


sturdiness and long life. We have one 
which has been in use on hard trips for 
fifteen years, and it is good for many more. 
Most people prefer the cot for camp use. 
It gets you off the ground from moisture, 
insects and rodents, and keeps your sleeping 
bag clean. With it there is no real need 
for a floor cloth in the 
tent. On the motor 
trails we have noted 
that the favorite place 
to carry the folded cots 
is on the front of the 
car just behind the 
bumper, where it is 
strapped securely. Also 
many people use the 
lazy tong type of lug- 
gage carriers on the 
running board, which 
holds the cots and bed- 
ding as well. 

Pocket First Aid 

Apparently the last 
thing a motor camper 
considers for his outfit 
is first aid, for when 
one gets accustomed 
to trail life he rarely 
needs this kit; yet 
when needed, it is in- 


essentials should at tonneau. 


least be in every outdoor man’s kit. As 
the majority of the emergencies of the trail 
are of a surgical nature, most outfits are 
fitted to treat only these. There are more 
deaths and injuries every year due to acci- 
dents in this country than our boys suffered 
in the World War, and to offset and safe- 
guard this to a great extent the first aid kit 
comes in as a realization of safety first. One 
belt case first aid kit suffices all needs for 
quickly rendering first aid in accidents, 
snake bites, burns, wounds, etc., supplying 
the following units in a metal dust-proof 
box: Cotton, bandage of two widths, ad- 
hesive tape, permanganate crystals for snake 
bite, tweezers for removing splinters, oil for 
burns, eye medicines, iodine, aromatic spirits 
of ammonia and instructions. 


Fireless Camp Stove 


What we have been looking for for a long 
time is a light-weight, compact, efficient fire- 
less cooker for motor campers, and such is 
now supplied to the market. It has a ca- 
pacity of six quarts. The equipment in- 
cludes one four-quart aluminum vessel, one 
two-quart aluminum vessel, one large baking 

















A fireless camp cooker 


and roasting disk, a disk lifter, an aluminum 
mat and a cook book. These units are con- 
tained in a lightweight, bucket-like recep- 
tacle with lid and carrying handle. The 
fireless cooker eliminates the one feature 
that mars a long trip—the absence of hot, 
palatable food. You can put your meal in 
this stove in the morning, stow it away and 
whenever you are ready for it you can open 
it and find the meal hot and ready to serve. 
The principle of the fireless cooker is sound, 
and it is made practical in this cooker, 
which is especially designed for the camp. 
Various armies of the world have long used 
fireless cookers. For the camper it means 
hot meals with little delay—meals in which 
all the appetizing aroma of food is retained, 
and thoro cooking and the outfit can be fur- 
ther utilized the year around in the home. 





A HANDY CARRY-ALL 

This front bumper box is designed in wood by Dr. G. W. Reneker, 
di ble. Theb and when bolted to the end of car frame it is a handy carry-all, and is 
Ispensable, ebarest really needed when all of the outfit must be packed outside of the 





Web’s Automatic Landing Net 


>. Quick as a 
‘a _ flash. Press 
os the button— 
. Closed net 





your 1s 
Weighs 13 02.; Length, 13 in. ready oe 
securely on 
belt or waders. 
4 Money back if 
<<“ “a not satisfac- 
$ —. tory. 
“Open 
/ Size of Bow Each, $7.50 
91, x 12 inches FULLY 
Net 18 in. or 24 in. deep GUARANTEED 


THE WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 











FREE TO ANGLERS 


A 400-Page Anglers’ Guide, containing Plates 
of Flies in Correct Colours. A veritable luxury 
for the angler to revel in. 

Hardy Bros., °*'ioas, Fics mauers * Alnwick, Eng. 


London—61 Pall Mall, 8. W. 








Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RHEApD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on 
its subject. The book contains colored 
plates of over one hundred insects trout 
consume, full charts, ete. Net $3.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 











Camping in Comfort 
By John A. Donovan, M. D., F.A.C.S. 
Joint author of “The Modern Rifle,” 


and member of National Champion- 


ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 


Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 


60c Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 














Trout Lore 
By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout 
fishing from “Fisherman’s Togs” to “How 
to Cook the Trout in a Pan”—describes 
this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge patiently 
gathered over a number of years, O. W. 
Smith has at last placed in book form 
everything that he has come to know con- 
cerning Trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and reels 
are known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$2.75 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be filled 
from this office at $2.75, postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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An Umbrella Tent With Spare Bedrooms 


The marquee, pyramidal or umbrella tent 
is just now most popular with motor camp- 
ers and for good reasons; it offers the most 
head room in comparison with the floor 
space; it is quickly and simply erected with 
one center pole; no guy ropes are needed 
unless you pitch it with the awning apart 





Gypsy touring tent 


from the car; it has a sewed-in floor as pro- 
tection against rodents, insects, reptiles and 
wet, and this protection is augmented by a 
mosquito-proof door covering of netting and 
a window similarly equipped. One firm now 
puts out an umbrella tent with extra rooms 
for sleeping and allowing the center space 
for lounging or dining. The rooms are big 
enough for a double bed, and a mixed party 
can have all the privacy of the separate 
room anywhere. A most interesting feature 
of these rooms is that they are, with the 
walls, interchangeable and thus you: can 
have one, two or three extra bedrooms apart 
from the center pyramid, which measures 
7x7 top and the base 13 feet 6 inches. Each 
room measures 5x7 feet. With three bed- 
rooms and the center room we have a four- 
room tent. The frame when hoisted con- 
sists of two trusses set at right angles, and 
they hold the top of the tent perfectly tight 
and yet they fold like an umbrella. They 
are of brass tubing riveted, and the canvas 
is fast to the frame. This is one of the 
most versatile tents we have seen. 


Desirable Camp Light 


Autocamping Editor:—In four summers 
of autocamping I have not found an ade- 
quate or satisfactory camp lantern. The 
old-time kerosene lantern is too dim; the 
mantles shake off my gasoline lantern with 
each day’s drive; the electric lanterns are 
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insufficient in candle power and flashlights 
are dim and unhandy. The Dietz lantern 
makers have just written that their high 
candle-power lanterns are not at all suited 
for camping. If someone could invent at 
least a 100-c. p. lantern with a special kero- 
sene burner which could be lighted in the 
same manner as the old-time lantern he 
would do the auto- 
camper a very great 
service.—J.G. M., Neb. 

Answer.—I do not 
agree with you that a 
kerosene lantern is the 
type best suited for 
auto camping, for you 
would need to carry an 
extra unit for its fuel, 
whereas the use of 
gasoline as your motor 
fuel supplies a fuel for 
the cook stove as well 
as a light, and the car 
battery furnishes an- 
other source of light, 
and it really needs to 
be used up for a day’s 
drive overcharges the 
battery. The gasoline 
pressure lamps furnish 
a pleasant 300-c. p. light, which is ideal for 
all purposes, but some folks find in traveling 
that the mantles break. However, I know 
of one motor camper who made a trans- 
continental trip carrying one of these quick- 
light lanterns, and he needed but twelve 
mantles for the trip, with the lantern in use 
every night, which is not so bad when you 
consider the excellent light you are getting. 
A gas unit for both lighting and cooking is 
the well-known prestolite, with its pocket 
stove and light tip, which is satisfactory. 
The flashlights are intended to be used but 
temporarily, as in finding the trail in the 
dark or hunting for something in the tent 
or car, and the new batteryless flashlamp, 
which generates its own “juice,” is highly 
satisfactory and eliminates the uncertain 
battery type. The hand carbide lamp is 
good, and the new kind with the tip cleaner 
removes the only objection we have had to 
these lights heretofore. For hard trips noth- 
ing surpasses the folding candle lantern 
which was used so much in the front line 
trenches in the World War. 

Referring back to the use of the electric 
battery of the car, we believe the best way 
to utilize this, and in a way which will give 
you all the light you would want, is the use 
of the new combination of spotlight and 
trouble light, which is a spotlight attached 
to a reel container with twelve feet of ex- 
tension cord, and when detached from the 




















A combination spot, trouble and camp light 


reel this spotlight becomes a_ powerful 
trouble light for working about the car or 
hanging in the tent for its illumination. 
This card automatically reels back into the 
bulb just like raising or lowering a window 
shade.—Editor. 


The Kit Pocket Knife for Campers’ Use 


There is now made in this country an 
ideal kit knife which occupies no more space 
in the pocket than an ordinary pocket knife. 
There is nothing flimsy about it, for it stands 
the hardest usage and its versatility may be 
judged by the following attachments which 
are an integral part of the A 
handle. It was designed 
for campers’ use and has 






Handy pocket kit 


a corkscrew for removing stopples, a leather 
punch for holes of different sizes in leather, 
cleaning out a pipe, scraping a trigger on a 
trap or punching a hole in a milk can. The 
screw driver is always useful in repairing a 
gun, fishing reel or around the automobile. 
The cap lifter removes crown caps from 
ginger ale bottles as well as others which 
Volstead intended you shouldn’t open. It 
has two good, substantial cutting blades and 
a can opener, which makes the knife an- 
swer about all the duties we would expect 
from a half dozen tools. A steel ring on 
one end of the handle allows a thong to be 
attached and the other end tied to a belt 
loop so you cannot lose it. 
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THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 


By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 


Just off the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
an pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 post- 
aid. 

No sportsman or naturalist in this country 
need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. 
For many years he has been recognized as 
America’s greatest protector and student of 
our wild life in all its forms. The following 
chapter titles suggest the contents of the 
book: The Language of Animals, The Most 
Intelligent Animals, The Brightest Minds 
Among Animals, The Mental Status of the 
Orang-Utan, The Mind of the Elephant, The 
Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, The 
Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the 
Serpent, The Training of Wild Animals, The 
Morals of Wild Animals, The Laws of the 
Flocks and Herds, Fear as a Ruling Passion, 
Fighting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal 
Criminals and Crime. 

Order now from 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Denver, Colo. 
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CLAUDE P. FORDYCE 
LEATHER MAKING AND EIDERDOWN 
ROBES 


I can get cowhide at the butcher shop, and 
would like to know how to make it into leather. 
Could you please tell me how to tan it? Which 
time of the year is it best to tan? I would also 
like to know if the hides from calves make good 
leather. Are ordinary goose feathers used in 
making eiderdown robes, and is it possible to 
make one at home if I have the material?— 
De H., New York. 

Answer.—Tanning Hides. Your best source 
of green hide supply is from the butcher shop, 
and winter hides are best. Calf skin makes good 
leather. The way to tan these is as follows: 

1—Soaking: Fresh or green hides need no 
soaking, but one which has been dried and per- 
haps salted must be soaked in warm water for 
twenty-four hours or until soft and pliabie. To 
remove hair a little lime must be added to the 
above softening solution to loosen the hair. 

2—Fleshing: Stretch the softened hide on the 
wall or over a smooth peeled log and scrape off 
the flesh and fat with a flat piece of metal with 
a smooth square edge such as a file; press down 
hard on the hide, pushing from you. If the hair 
is to be removed, turn the hide over and repeat 
the scraping process, removing the hair and thin 
skin holding it. It is now ready to tan. 

3—Tanning: (A) Chrome Alum Method. 
This gives a light weight and durable product. 
Have your druggist put up the following: 
Chrome alum crystals 24% pounds, soda carbon- 


ate crystals % pound, copperas crystals % 
pound, and common salt % pound; mix in a 


To tan take a quart of 
20 quarts of water and 
immerse the hide for half a day. Or you can 
use the (B) Acid Method: Use a quart of salt, 
a gallon of water and an ounce of sulphuric acid 
in a glass or earthern container. The above is 
enough for a small hide; a heavy hide will need 
double the above amount and a week or more 


gallon bucket of water. 
the above mixture and 








NORTH FORK ABOVE WHEELER'S 
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immersion. This treatment must be followed by 
a neutralizing alkali bath by soaking for an 
hour in water 2 gallons and common washing 
soda 1 pound. Rinse well. 

4—Softening: After washing the skin hang 
out until half dry, then work back and forth 
over a board or between the hands to make the 
fibers supple, else it will dry hard. This step 
must be well done and is a tiresome job. You 
can finish the dried, tanned skin with sandpaper. 
Use only animal oils on the skin; neatsfoot is 
fine, and if too greasy rub sawdust or cornmeal 
over it. 

Eiderdown Robes. The genuine eiderdown is 
hard to secure, so the best substitute is duck 
down or goose feather. A large industry 
handling duck and goose products is at Eastport, 
N. J. In making these robes make the down 
container in the shape of long tubes the length 
of the robe and sewed side by side to the width 


desired and stuff them full of the down. Cover 
with denim or flanneling. Wool batting may be 
similarly used if you cannot get down. These 


are the warmest robes for their weight and have 
the only objection of bulk.—Editor. 


THE CAMP BED AND CAMP SITES 

Am interested in camp mattresses either to 
use on ground or over our army cots. Also 
would like to know if one can find out any way 
concerning the various camp sites and their loca- 
tions in the various states. We plan to start 
west from Pittsburgh next summer and go prob- 
ably west.—L. M. W., Penn. 

Answer.—Absolutely the most comfortable 
camp bed is the air mattress. This you pump 
up like an auto tire, but not so hard that you 
cannot press your hand between top and bottom 
when testing. This can be laid directly upon 
the ground and the sleeping bag placed upon it. 
If there are several air mattresses in the party 
it is best to have a motor driven tire pump to 
blow them upgaltho I know one camper who had 
three of these mattresses, and while traveling 
eastward and before going to the camp ground 
in the evening he would blow these bags up at 
a free air station. Some folks say that such 
mattresses are cold in fall and winter camping, 
but this can be easily arranged by putting a 
pad of wool batt between the mattress and bag, 
and the manufacturers put out a down pad for 
the purpose. Another beauty of the air mattress 
is that when deflated for traveling they occupy 
such little bulk as against any other mattress 
pad giving anywhere near the same comfort. 


The nesting aluminum mess and cook kit, the 
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combination provision box and table and an ice 
box or basket refrigerator are indispensable and 
can be used at home after the trip. A complete 
list of all motorcamping sites is not in existence 
and would be hard to get. The American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C., put out 
a list, also Frederick D. Haskin, Washington. 
Another source is to write the headquarters of 
the highway you are especially interested in and 
ask for their log of camp sites. You need have 
no fear to hit the trail without advance informa- 
tion about camping grounds. In general in the 
East the cities are not giving much attention to 
public camping grounds, but there are thousands 
of camping places along the country roads where 
enterprising farmers have put in a gas and oil 
and refreshment stand and bid for your patron- 
age by setting aside a plot of ground for free 
camping. In the Middle West and West there 
is hardly a town where there is not a good free 
camp ground.—KEditor. 


SOUTHERN TOURS FOR THE MOTOR 
CAMPER 


I am planning a trip thru Florida and will 
camp in my Ford with my wife and two chil- 
dren. Can you outline equipment for this trip? 
I see hundreds of cars from the North pass here 
going to Florida, and they seem to carry every- 
thing needful for winter. Would like a tent large 
enough to prepare meals in in bad weather. 
Would require two double beds.—M. C., Ga. 

Answer.—You must suit your fancy as to the 


style tent you use, either the leanto or Baker, 
the pyramid or wall styles are all right. At 
least an 8x8 floor is needed, and have the side 


walls high enough to provide plenty of head 
room. Any of them can be closed for bad 
weather, and if moderately cold the ovens sup- 


plied with the gasoline pressure stoves will heat 
the tent, or put into the roof an asbestos stove- 
pipe ring and run thru it the telescopic pipe of 


a wood-burning, collapsible stove for heating 
and cooking. Provide extra bags or blankets 
for cold weather with three times as much under 
you as over you. Winter clothing must be 
taken. Otherwise your equipment is to be se- 
lected from our sheet of suggestions for outfits 


which I am sending you. Motor travel south- 
ward is more popular each year, but go prepared 
for cold nights and comfort in a heated tent. 
Thousands of people live thru the winter in their 


tents in Florida to escape the high hotel rates 
and because this is “the life.” Write to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Orlando, Fla., for fur- 


ther information.—Editor. 
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Some Winter Sets 


"THOUSANDS of young and inexperienced 

trappers find that when snows get deep 
and severe winter weather comes they are 
unable to catch much fur. Skunk, civet cat 
and ’coon do not move about much after the 
middle of November in states north of Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Arizona. Muskrat, 
if moving at all, do so under the ice. It is 
not because all of these animals are caught 
that the catch is so small, but largely be- 
cause they do not leave the den. 

Of the animals largely taken by the be- 
ginners, mink and weasel do not pay so 
much attention to the weather. Weasel keep 
on the move all winter unless very severe 
weather, but mink during December and 
January do not move so much if unusually 
cold. 

West of the Cascade and Sierra Moun- 
tains, in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, North and South Carolina and Florida 
the weather is usually not so severe, but that 
skunk, civet cat, ’coon, mink and brown 
weasel (weasel are only white in the North) 
as well as all other fur-bearers found in 
these states continue active thruout the en- 
tire winter. 

With the exception of states mentioned, 
trappers find that by January their catch of 
skunk, civet cat, coon and muskrat is about 
over until some time in February, which is 
the mating season, and these fur animals 
become active again. 

The trapper who wishes to add pelts right 


along to his catch now generally turns to 
wolves, foxes, wild cats and weasels. These 
animals do not frequent dens to any great 


extent, only when the young are born and 
being raised. Marten are another species 
that continue on the move thruout the win- 
ter, but as they are only found, as a rule, 
back from civilization, the average trapper 
does not go after them. 

Not many years ago the old-time trapper 
paid no attention to taking the weasel, but 
of recent years they are found in nearly all 
of their packs. The catch in America is 
hundreds of thousands yearly and includes 
not only the white weasel (ermine), but 
large quantities of the brown variety, for 
last year such pelts brought the catcher 50 
cents each for the best. The article is now 
of far more value to trappers and the fur 
trade than realized, so that something as to 
trapping the animal will, no doubt, be ap- 
preciated. 

Any size steel trap will hold a weasel, but 
when caught in the smaller sizes they quite 
often double up about the jaws, and when 
they die and freeze in that position it is 
difficult to remove them from the trap. With 
the No. 1% they are caught over the body, 
and there is little trouble from that source. 
As the animal is so very light, it is neces- 
sarv that the trap springs very easily. There 
are various styles of common barn rat traps 
made that are very good weasel traps, but 
as one never knows what animal may happen 
along, it is really wise to use steel traps. 

A successful trapper who has spent win- 
ters in the province of Ontario, Canada, as 


well as a winter or two in Wyoming and 
other states says: “My method of setting is 
to place the trap inside of a small enclosure 
of chunks of wood, bark, sticks or whatever 
is most convenient. No covering is needed 
for trap, but when setting on the snow I 
make a bed of evergreen boughs for the 
trap to rest on. Rotten wood will answer 
just as well. I fasten the bait with a stick 
just back of the trap so that the weasel will 
be obliged to stand on the trap when at- 
tempting to remove the bait, for it should 
be remembered that they will never eat any 
food where they find it if able to move it 








another group of much smaller wolves, and 
known as coyote or prairie wolf. They range 
from Northern Michigan, Northern Alberta 
and British Columbia, south into Mexico, 
and from the Mississippi Valley west to the 
Pacific Coast. As a group they are animals 
of the open plains and sparsely wooded dis- 
tricts, ranging from sea level to above timber- 
line on the highest mountains. They are 
most at home on the wide, brushy or grassy 
plains of the Western United States and the 
table-lands of Mexico. 

Not only wolves, but fox and cats during 
severe weather are apt to visit the carcass 
of animals. Perhaps a recently dead animal 
or one killed by coyotes is most likely to 
be eaten, yet any large carcass is apt to be. 
If the whole carcass is the bait, set the traps 
opposite the belly, between the legs and by 
the throat and tail—making three. If you 
have plenty of traps they can be placed all 
around the bait, but keeping them about two 
feet from the bait or carcass. 

The trap recommended for wolves is 
usually No. 4, but for the coyote or prairie 
wolf a size smaller is large enough. Where 
several traps are placed at one bait, the 
No. 2 is a very good trap, for chances are 
that when caught in one trap in its struggle 
to get away the animal will be caught in 














Idaho trapper’s catch—24 marten, 4 coyotes, 1 wolf, 8 skunk, 75 weasel, 29 muskrat. 


Caught last 


season by Floyd Whittaker 


away. Fasten the trap securely, for some 
larger animal is likely to get caught. I do 
not place the traps far apart, eight or ten 
to the mile, where tracks are plentiful. I 
drag a freshly killed rabbit from set to set, 
splitting it open with a knife so as to leave 
a bloody trail. Any weasel that strikes the 
trail is sure to follow it.” 

Rabbit is perhaps the very best of weasel 
bait, as it contains more blood than other 
baits, and fresh blood is what attracts the 
weasel. The pure-white weasels are the most 
valuable, and care should be taken in skin- 
ning. Some think the yellow streaks are 
often caused by careless skinning, but such 
is not often the case, altho blood is often 
gotten into the fur by the careless handlers. 

The tracks of the weasel are usually side 
by side, resembling those of the mink, but 
are considerably smaller. The average 
length of jump is about eighteen inches. 

The big gray or timber wolves are now few 
compared to the great numbers when the 
buffalo roamed the plains. There are per- 
haps not to exceed 5,000 of these now caught 
and killed yearly. They are still found in 
the northern border states from Michigan 
westward, and south along the Rocky and 
other mountain ranges down into Old 
Mexico, and in all the Gulf states. This 
animal is very destructive to deer and other 
game, as well as to ranch stock. 

Western North America is inhabited by 


another also. Traps and anything used as 
a means of fastening must be skillfully 
concealed. 

One trapper who has been very successful 
in taking coyotes says that the most attrac- 
tive of all odors is that of a female coyote 
or dog during the mating season—January, 
February and March. Next to this the odor 
of blood is the most pleasing and in the 
following order: Donkey, jack-rabbit, en- 
trails and paunch of a young beef, colt, 
sheep, calf and horse. Coyotes will not eat 
diseased meat. 

The “carcass set” is liable to take not 
only coyotes, but fox and wild cat, as these 
animals are more or less attracted by same 
scents—baits. During severe weather fresh, 
bloody bait has quite a drawing power for 
most land fur animals. A recently killed 
rabbit has enabled the trapper to take a 
coyote that ctherwise would have evaded the 
trap, but the set must be skillfully made. 





TRAPPING, TANNING AND 
TAXIDERMY 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author an- 
swers thousands of questions that hunters, trap- 
pers and farmers ask every day, in language which 
is easily understood. $1.00 postpaid. 
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Professional Coyote 
Trapping 
Neil W. Northey 
Part I 


PROFESSIONAL coyote trapping is a 

business, and like every other vocation 
if the one engaged in the work is to be suc- 
cessful he must give careful thought to the 
planning of his operations. Not everyone 
who traps for coyotes can be classed as a 
professional any more than a grain farmer 
who keeps a few swarms of bees could be 
known as a bee keeper. The majority of 
those who set traps for coyotes and succeed 
in catching one occasionally are rank ama- 
teurs and only serve to educate them for 
the professionals. I spent several years my- 
self running a school for the sly fellows, 
as it were, and I want to say here they learn 
easily. It isn’t necessary to go over the same 
lesson twice. 

After two or three seasons spent in a more 
or less haphazard attempt at taking coyotes, 
I was fortunate enough to have an oppor- 
tunity of trapping several seasons with a 
professional coyote trapper, and the only 
reason I can figure out why he would take 
me along was because I was his nephew— 
not because of any great assistance I could 
be to him at first. Many trappers are slow 
about giving out any real information, but 
in this case I got more genuine “dope” dur- 
ing the first three days I was out with him 
than I had during almost as many years 
previously. It wasn’t long until I was able 
to make a set which would deceive the slyest 
of coyotes where formerly only the _ half- 
blind or careless were taken. At least that 
is the way I felt about it. To those who 
have been less fortunate than I the follow- 
ingeis offered, and while a book could be 
written on the subject without over-doing it, 
the suggestions given here should form a 
good basis from which to work. 

Naturally the first thing a professional 
trapper wants to consider is how he can 
realize the most money from his work. Here 
is where the business end of coyote trapping 
starts. The only intrinsic value of this ani- 
mal is its pelt; unlike many other species, 
it has no by-product such as oil, teeth, claws 
or flesh from which the trapper may gain 
an additional profit. There is one chance 
which coyote trapping offers for extra money 
which some other kinds do not, and that is 
in the form of bounties. 

In some states there is a bounty ranging 
from a dollar upward. Some counties pay 
a bounty while the state does not. In some 
places there is both a state and a county 
bounty. In the principal stock-raising sec- 
tions of the West and Middle West have 
been organized stock growers’ associations 
which the diplomatic trapper may induce to 
pay a bounty. Then there are the individual 
owners of large ranches, who, especially in 
sheep country, will gladly pay at least a 
dollar each per coyote. If the trapper will 
select the territory in which he expects to 
work, and visit the various organizations and 
owners, it is often possible to work up 
bounties which taken together make quite a 
worth-while amount. Some ranches offer 
food and shelter for the trapper and his 
horses instead of cash, after he has proven 
that he can show results. So much for that 
part of the business, except that I might 
add that if you are unable to interest the 
ranchers in one locality, try some other 
place. 

In addition to stalking coyotes with a rifle 
(I know a man who used to kill from fifteen 
to thirty in this way every winter during 
spare time), the principal way of taking 
them is with traps or dogs. I have never 
been much interested in the latter method 
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WING SHOOTING AND ANGLING 


2 Gis COARSE 
AND ANGLING 


By Eugene V. Connett 3rd 


A book by which the expert may 
profit as well as the beginner. 


It gives 


all the details of these sports in prac- 
tical language: the choice and handling 
of guns, shooting etiquette, dogs and 
their training, all kinds of game heads, 
their habits and habitat, duck shooting, 
trout fishing, the use of wet and dry fly, 


bass, pike, perch, etc. 


The author is a 


sportsman of many years’ experience. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 











“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS ‘RANGERS’ ’—World’s best history of those. famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular free. 
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You can now learn to be an expert 
taxidermist during your spare time in 
your own home. Easily and quickly 
learned by mail. 


Learn to mount all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-hea —tan furs and skins an 

make be. beautiful rugs and robes. Be a taxi- 
dermy artist. Preserve your finest trophies. 
Save taxidermists’ bills, Double your interest 
and pleasure in hunting and fishing. 


Decorate your home and den with nature’s 
finest art. Most interesting art in the world 
and positively learned with ease by men, 
boys and women. Success guaranteed. 


Our lessons are complete, simple and easily 
understood. Written so YOU can learn taxi- 
dermy RIGHT and in a short time. 


Make Big Money! 


Sell your mounted tg Mount for others. Big 
demand. Turn your spare time into cash. Earn money 
on the side, for guns, traps, books, vacations and 
luxuries. One student writes, ‘I have made over 
$850 in spare time from taxidermy, since taking 
your lessons.’’ You can do the same. 


Learn Field Taxidermy 


Man Be een trophies are lost because they are not 
handl roperly when killed. Our lessons cover this 
omy thoroughly and teach you how to take care of 
the skins in the field so that they can be mounted per- 
fectly later on. This is of vital importance to every 
sportsman. Send the coupon today. 


Bae 
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Mount Your Own Specimens! 


)Be a Taxidermist 


Learn by Mail 
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° Twenty years in business. 
Old Reliable School Over 75,000 graduates, 
among the best sportsmen, trappers and nature lovers 
everywhere. The only Taxidermy school in the world. 
Endorsed by colleges and museums. Latest methods 
taught in 40 complete lessons. You NEED Taxidermy, 
Investigate TODAY. Send the coupon! 


Write fovFREE Book 


“How to Learn Taxidermy.” This 32 
page finely illustrated book will be sent 
for a short time ABSOLUTELY FREE! Shows 
dozens of photos of beautifully mounted speci- 
mens. Tells all about this unique school and 
how to become an expert taxidermist. Every 
hunter, fisherman, trapper and nature lover 
should by all means have this book. Send for 
it TODAY. Don’t delay but SEND NOW. 
If we ane yee may forget it, so CLIP THE 
COUPON and mail it tous at once. No obliga- 
tion whatever. SEND THE COUPON. 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-N Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 


Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated book, 
**How to Learn Taxidermy.’’ No obiigation, 
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Beautiful Furs 
Made to Order from Furs You Trap 


Send us your raw furs 
and have them tanned 
and made into scarfs, 
coats, rugs, robes, etc. 
You get better furs, greater 
satisfaction and pride 
when you have them cus- 
tom made. Besides you 


SAVE 30% TO 50% 


You will have a constant 
recollection of your pleas- 
ant hunting or trapping 
experience if you have the 
furs obtained made up for 
the use of yourself or your 
mother, wife, sister or 
sweetheart. Our 59 years 
standing in the fur trade 
is your assurance of relia- 


bility and the best possible workmanship obtainable. 
FREE Illustrated Catalog 


giving full information and latest style suggestions sent 
upon request. Send for your copy today. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


The Old Reliable Fur House 


Established 1864 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 








28 South First Street 














FURS 


Have yourRAW FURS 
tanned and made into 
beautiful coats, scarfs, 
muffs, chokers, rugs, etc. 


Wonderful savings. Write 
for free illustrated catalog 
today. 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


25 N. DEARBORN ST. 
DEPT. E.E., CHICAGO, ILL. 























$500 REWARD 


ATTENTION, SPORTSMEN! 


Cash in bank to anyone who will show better re- 
sults in four hours treatment on Flu, La Grippe, 
Deep Colds, Dengueand First Aid in Pneumonia, 
than Cecil’s Discovery, Flu-No-More. Am 
sportsman;made this discovery through necessity 
whilecamp-huntingaway fromcivilization,saving 
wife's life in double pneumonia and my life in 
fourth attack of pneumonia. Treated scores and 
scores without symptom of failure. Pure herbs, 
cannot possibly injure weakest system. Not 
only money back, but 6% added from date of 
purchase to five years if not satisfied when used. 
Want to serve sportsmen first. Order quick, 
protect yourself and family. Sold only direct. 
Money order, check or C.0.D. 2 treatments $1. 
5 for $2. Prepaid U.S. Canadian M.O. only. 
W. M. Cecil, 521 Ave. D. San Antonio, Tex. 











AREYOUAFURBUYER? 


if you know how to grade and buy Furs 


YOU ARE THE FELLOWI WANT 
Big Money Awaits You 


On a salary or commission or you can 
buy for yourself and ship tome. Under 
special arrangements | furnish the money 
to buy with. 


WRITE ME, DO IT NOW 
Do you own an automobile? Do you 
travel by train? How much fur have 
you boughtin any one season? Ad- 
vise me fully about yourself. Act quick, 
I only want one good reliable buyer 
in each section. 


Address, D. COHEN 
114-116 West Main St., DANVILLE, ILL. 


The Old Reliable — Established 1879 
“The Trappers, Shippers and Buyers Friend” 
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for many reasons. In the first place, a good 
dog is worth quite a sum of money, and 
there is danger of loss thru careless parties 
engaged in poisoning coyotes, prairie dogs 
and other vermin; then again, I have seen 
valuable dogs killed by running headlong 
into barbed wire fences, which are getting 
more in evidence on ranges from year to 
year. In the second place, wolf dogs need 
care and feed the year around regardless of 
whether they are used or not. If they are 
not given attention they will get into mis- 
chief. Another reason I do not use dogs, 
particularly in sheep country, is that some 
stockmen do not look with favor upon them 
because they often stampede and worry the 
stock, altho unintentional. If hounds are 
not fed regularly they are likely to get the 
habit of hunting rabbits, and often do from 
the pure joy of the chase, with the result 
that the owner finds his favorite dog hung 
up in a coyote trap with his foot frozen, or 
in some other place he should not be. These 
are a few of the objections I have to the use 
of dogs unless a person is out solely for the 
fun he gets from the chase and cares noth- 
ing for the money. Another thing I might 
mention is that pelts taken with dogs are 
likely to be torn and otherwise mutilated, 
and, of course, are not worth as much in 
that condition. Unless a wolfer is working 


_on a salary the year around with the one 
| idea of exterminating the coyotes in that 


particular section of the country I do not 
see how he can afford to feed a pack of 
hounds which are idle the greater part of 
the year, as in most cases the bounty is not 
sufficient to warrant killing coyotes while 
their fur is not prime, and the trapper must 
spend his time at other work. The profes- 
sional wolfer I have in mind is the kind 
who makes as much money as possible out 
of trapping during the season when fur is 
prime, and occupies his time during the 
summer in preparation for the coming sea- 
son, hunting new ground, working over his 
outfit, or some other occupation. 

Many of these have a home on wheels, a 
covered wagon similar to those used by 
sheep-herders, into which they load their 
outfit with the approach of trapping season 
and leave for their grounds. The wagon is 
usually drawn by a team of light horses, 
which also serve as pack and saddle horses 
when needed. In addition to the usual 
necessary items such as food, clothing, bed, 
riding outfit and whatnot, there are a few 
articles which I wish to mention separately. 
These are the things which are used daily 
while on the trap-line, and are mostly a 
matter of personal choice. I give them here 
merely to show my preference, acquired after 
various trials. 

The coat I find most useful is an ordinary, 
well-made canvas hunting coat with large 
pockets on the sides and across the back. 
In the back pocket I carry nothing but a 
good hand ax. Buy the coat large enough 
to permit wearing another coat or sweater 
under it during cold weather, yet short 
enough so that it will not bother you while 
riding when the ax is carried in the back 
pocket. If necessary, sew across the bottom 
of the back pocket high enough to prevent 
the ax resting between your back and the 
saddle cantle. One side of the pocket may 
be closed by sewing, leaving an opening in 
the other side just large enough to admit 
the ax. In the other pockets I carry a coil 
of soft wire for use in attaching drags to 
traps, etc., two pairs of canvas husking mit- 
tens, a small pair of wire-cutting pliers, a 
piece of canvas about three feet square (of 
which, more later), and paper for covering 
the traps. 

This paper is selected from a grade which 
is not too flimsy, rather waterproof, yet not 


| so stiff as to interfere with the working of 


the trap pan. I use the paper in the follow- 


ing manner, and herein is the secret of 
making a sure-fire set and one which is abso- 
lutely invisible: Before starting on the trap- 
line I cut a pad of this paper the exact size 
and shape of the inside of the jaws of the 
traps I am using. On one side I make a 
slit in the paper from the outside toward the 
center where it will be directly above the 
trap trigger or “dog” when the trap is set. 
This is to permit the trigger flying upward 
without hindrance when the trap is sprung 
without the necessity of its tearing the paper 
to get thru, especially if the earth covering 
the trap and paper is slightly moist and 
frozen. It permits quick action of the trap, 
which is essential, as the moment the coyote 
feels a slight “give” beneath his foot he will 
“limp” on that foot and then make a strong 
lunge, which will often jerk him free of the 
trap before the jaws are firmly set on his 
toes. For this reason I always set at least 
two traps, and often three if I have plenty, 
at every set, for if Mr. Coyote feels the 
“giving” of the pan and steps lightly or 
“limps” with that foot he must step heavily 
with the other. Also, with two or three traps 




















Wearing a No. 3 for a bracelet on each hind foot 
(Photo by Chas. E. Adcock) 


in a row the chances of his stepping in one 
or the other of them is increased, and if one 
fails to spring, the other will be waiting. 
Before continuing, there is another article 
which I would like to mention, and that is 
the rifle. My choice would be nothing 
smaller than the .22 Hi-Power, depending 
upon whether I expected to need a gun for 
larger game. I want to say that a coyote 
is a hard animal to knock down, and one 
needs a gun with a lot of shocking power. 
Another thing in favor of a rifle with a high 
velocity is that a coyote can surely cover 
ground when it is traveling at top speed, 
and one needs a gun which for ordinary dis- 
tances requires little or no lead. However, 
everyone likes to select his own gun, and 
after all is said, the gun which you are ac- 
customed to is the one to use. I like to 
carry my rifle on the nigh side of my saddle 
horse (which, by the way, is a necessity, 
as it is impossible to cover good coyote terri- 
tory in any other way), and I have the scab- 
bard adjusted to lie as nearly horizontal as 
is possible and yet not interfere with the 
horse turning its head. My reasons for this 
are that in the first place if you make a run 
for your gun many horses will not permit 
you to approach except from the side on 
which you mount, and if the gun is almost 
horizontal it may be removed from the scab- 
bard in a jiffy while the hunter stands on 
the ground. The foregoing applies to prairie 
or open country, of course, where the best 
coyote grounds are found. In timber or 
brush land the rifle is carried more vertical 
to prevent the stock catching on trees. 
find that when the rifle is carried on the 
nigh side it comes more naturally to the 
shoulder, unless you are a_ left-handed 
shooter, but my experience has been that it 
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is seldom one finds a saddle horse from 
which he can do very satisfactory shooting, 
and besides, if the rider practices, he will 
soon be able to dismount, taking the gun 
with him, in practically no time. 

Now, let’s get back to the trapping busi- 
ness. The professional can usually find 
enough work to keep him busy several weeks 
in advance of the trapping season. As al- 
ready mentioned, the first thing he should 
attend to is the question of bounties. With 
this out of the way the next thing to do is 
to make a study of the territory, unless it is 
familiar ground, and select favorable places 
for sets. It is understood, of course, that 
you have already gone over your traps and 
put them in first-class order, adjusting the 
triggers, supplying new chains to those which 
are rusted or chewed, and each day when 
you are looking over the ground a supply 
of traps is taken along and left near the 
sets chosen. Coyote traps are heavy things 
and will load your horse down if left until 
the last day. If you are trapping in a coun- 
try devoid of rocks (which is often the case 
in good prairie coyote country) you will 
have to provide some other means of fasten- 
iuy your traps, or pick up the few rocks you 
do tind and distribute them at the various 
sets. 

Personally, in clay country, I have always 
used wood stakes. I cut these from ash or 
some similar durable wood some time before 
they are needed. These are cut about four- 
teen inches long and peeled. An inch from 
the top a small limb is left projecting 
enough to retain the ring of the trap chain, 
and as the toughest part of a tree is where 
the limbs join the trunk, it offers a sub- 
stantial surface upon which to pound while 
driving the stake. The bottom is sharpened 
to a square point, which acts as a wedge, 
and after the stake becomes dry it may be 
driven into frozen ground if necessary. 
However, I often decide upon the exact loca- 
tion of my sets in advance -and drive the 
stakes in the early fall before the ground is 
frozen, one at each set and deep enough so 
that a trap may be set above it and still be 
low enough to permit covering. It is neces- 
sary to wire the chain to the stake when it 
is driven before hand. I prefer wood stakes 
to steel because steel which has been ham- 
mered into frozen ground gives off an odor 
the same as all pounded steel, which is not 
natural like the odor of wood. Some trap- 
pers do not favor staking traps solid, but I 
prefer to use traps and chains which are 
strong enough to hold rather than waste 
time trying to trace a drag which was hauled 
over dry buffalo grass the day before or 
which has probably been followed by a 
snow. Every other day is usually as often 
as a coyote trapper can make his rounds, 
and a coyote can drag a trap a long way in 
two days. Another thing, in country where 
rocks or other material suitable for use as 
drags is not common, it is impossible to 
conceal the drag in a short-grass country 
and in trail sets, which I always use if pos- 
sible—the coyote will be suspicious and go 
around. The only objection I have to 
staking traps solid is that when a catch is 
made, the ground will be torn up and the 
set ruined. 

There are many other things for the trap- 
per to do in advance of the season, such as 
placing baits in favorable locations, poison- 
ing magpies, watching for dens of other ani- 
mals which will later add to the profes- 
sional’s income, and making scents if he 
uses them. I never do, unless you call the 
urine and gestatory organs of the female 
during rutting season a “scent.” If one 
cares to go to the trouble of saving the urine 
from all of his catches, male and female, 


he will have good success by sprinkling it 
on a bush and then setting a trap close by. 
In this respect coyotes are similar to dogs, 
using the same bush which was used by 
another ahead of them. 

By placing baits, as mentioned above, I 
mean dragging dead stock into advantageous 
positions such as where several cow trails 
lead into a small valley or thru a low spot 
or “saddle” in a range of hills. Where such 
baits are to be used later in the season, at 
a time when coyotes are glad to eat any- 
thing, it is a good idea to poison as many 
magpies as is possible, otherwise they will 
hang around your baits waiting for a chance 
to get into your traps as soon as they are 
set. Rabbits and these birds spoil more 
good sets than anything else. It is possible 
to poison magpies by tying chunks of meat 
to the tops of poles or fence posts out of 
the reach of dogs or stock. 

Perhaps a few suggestions in regard to 
the choice of places for sets would be help- 
ful to some. Anyone can tell whether or 
not coyotes frequent a certain cow path by 
looking for fresh tracks. If they have been 
using it recently a clever set is likely to 
make a catch regardless of where it is 
placed. But there are always places which 
are more advantageous than others, and if 
these are used the chances for a catch are 
increased. For example, every valley of any 
size usually has a range of hills along each 
side, and among these hills are other smaller 
valleys. These small valleys are usually 
separated by ridges or hog-backs, and it 
often happens that cow paths lead up one 
valley, cross thru a low place or “saddle” 
in the ridge and continue down the valley 
on the other side. Right on the top of the 
ridge where the trail crosses is one of the 
best locations for a set that I know. Every 
coyote passing from one valley to the other 
will follow the trail rather than cross over 
the high ridge, especially if it is rough under 
foot. When he arrives at the top he will be 
watching ahead for possible danger in the 
next valley and will not be likely to notice 
the set. Another advantage in a set of this 
kind is in the fact that wind usually keeps 
the ground blown free of snow until long 
after the lower regions are drifted under. 

During the winter months the stock is 
usually taken out of the summer range in 
the hills and driven to the valley, which has 





been reserved for winter pasture and for the 
cutting of hay. At this season of the year, | 
especially after it becomes difficult for coy- 
otes to find feed, they like to hang around | 


near the stock, hiding in the first range of | 


hills during the day, where they can lie on| 
some warm slope in the sun, and coming | 
out during the night. That is a good time} 
to set traps in all of the trails which lead 
into the hills, selecting the places which are | 
blown free of snow. I much prefer blind | 
trail sets over any other kind, but they are | 
not usable except before deep snows in the | 
fall and after snow leaves in the spring. | 


After the first snow, and until a crust | 
forms, coyotes have no trouble to catch all 
the rabbits they need for food, but after a 
crust forms which is heavy enough to sup- 
port the rabbits, and which allows the coy- 
otes to break thru, it is a different story. 
Then the coyotes will begin to visit the baits 
you have placed if they have not before, and 
during the middle of the winter it will be 
necessary to rely almost entirely upon bait 
sets, as the coyotes run about with no idea 
of following trails. However, as soon as the 
stock is taken out of the hills, so there is no 
trouble from their treading in traps set in 
trails, trail sets are the most effective of 
any I have used. 

(To be continued) 








How to get 
Most Value fom Furs 


Here’s what hundreds of good trap- 
pers are doing every year. They 
send their skins to the Globe. We 
dress them and hold them in our 
— vaults until they decide 
whether they want finished fur 
Pieces made, or want to sell the 
skins tosome one else. Selling raw 
skins at the wrong time is folly. 
Getting a good fur piece made 
from them at a factory price is 
always profitable. 


Usk for latest copy 
Globe Fur Style 


Write for a copy of the new fur style 
book. It will give you many valuable 
suggestions that will help you to 
realize more from your catches this 


season. Every statement in it , 












is backed by a fur house of 
twenty years reputation. 


Globe Jonning Cn 


Kenneth Smith, Pres. 
258 S.E. Ist St., DES MOINES, Ia. 











Trophies 


Keep the pelts and 
heads of your kills. 
They’re valuable. The 
skins make stylish, warm, 
durable garments, coats, 
caps, gloves—and a score 
of garments for wife, mother, sister and 
sweetheart. 

Rugs for the room, robes for the ride. The 
— of your trophies set up for reminiscence 
sake. 

The cost direct is much less than to buy them 
through the middleman. 

Write today for free catalog illustrating exactly 
how to prepare hides of all kinds for shipment, 
styles of garments and prices on taxidermy 
and tanning. 


ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO., INC. 
660 West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 





We make 


Hunting Coats 
Sheep-Lined 
Coats; big, deep 
pockets inside; 
® special order. 
Wetanand dress 
all kinds of furs, 
make up 


Ladies’ Furs 


Rugs, Gloves, 
Mittens, Tan 
Buckskin, Tan 
Horse Hides, 
Beef Hides, all 
kinds Mak Coats. 


W. W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner 


READING, MICH. 
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Benefits of Organization 
Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 388 of the 


May issue of Outdoor Life I have just run 
across a very interesting article by J. Horace 


Irwin on the subject of Colorado deer. Mr. 
Irwin makes some drastic statements about 
the use of your hunter’s license money and 
the absolute incompetence of your politically 
appointed game wardens. In a commentary 
note following Mr. Irwin’s article you agree 
with him in all the statements he makes. 

I want to recite to you the experience we 
have had in the state of Pennsylvania, and 
I can assure you that if you will follow our 
example not one penny of the sportsmen’s 
money in Colorado will be appropriated by 
the politicians. I suppose there are as 
many honest politicians as there are honest 
men in other walks of life, but my experi- 
ence after thirty-five years of game protec- 
tion in Pennsylvania leads me to believe 
that there are also a great many political 
pirates in both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties who will stoop to any trick 
when there is a dollar in sight. 

Before we had a sportsmen’s license in 
Pennsylvania we would go to our state 
capital, Harrisburg, and try to get an ap- 


propriation. We were badgered and _ hec- 
tored around from one man to another, 


spending a week’s time when two or three 
hours was all that should have been neces- 
sary. Finally the sportsmen suggested that 
we have a bill passed making it compulsory 
for every man who carried a gun to take 
out a shooting license, said license to cost 
$1. The politicians agreed to this scheme, 
and said as this was a special tax on sports- 
men alone they would keep their hands off 
the money, and said money was to be used 
for nothing but game protection and for the 
benefit of the sportsmen who paid it into 
the treasury. The politicians had no idea 
of how many sportsmen there were in Penn- 
sylvania, and when our license money began 
to amount to half a million dollars a year 
they began to sit up and take notice; and 
last year when we had a bill passed making 
it necessary to take out a license to fish 
said license to cost $l—some_ so-called 
shrewd politician got a joker in the bill 
which stated that any amount over $400,000 
paid by fishermen was to go to the state. 
Some people are of the opinion that 
politicians have a corner on brains and that 
they are a very smart bunch. As a matter 
of fact, after thirty-five years’ experience I 
will say that in many instances they are 
very stupid and often show a very great lack 
of political intelligence. This was the case 
with the fish license bill. Fortunately for 
the state of Pennsylvania we have a number 
of sportsmen’s camps organized. I think 
there are about 195 camps in the eastern 
part of the state and about the same number 
in the western part, and the membership all 
told in the camps in the east and in the 
Wild Life League in the western part of 
the state I believe we have between a hun- 
dred and a hundred and twenty-five thousand 


members. Almost every little village in 
Pennsylvania has a camp. These camps 
meet frequently and have a dinner, and 


someone who has had exceptional experience 


InThe Gam eagle 
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in the hunting fields will give a talk or they 
will have interesting motion pictures of wild 
life. These dinners cost $1, and every man 
who is interested in the protection of game 
is welcome, regardless of race, color or 
creed. It is needless to say that this brings 
about a lot of good fellowship and an ex- 
change of ideas, and is making a solid 
phalanx of the sportsmen of Pennsylvania. 


When the joker in the fish bill robbing 
the fishermen of all their license money over 
$400,000 was put on the statute books a 
protest of indignation was sent out from 
one end of Pennsylvania to the other, call- 
ing on the sportsmen to vote against the 
men who were responsible for this condition 
in the forthcoming election. The sportsmen 
have a little magazine which is published 
every second month, and copies were gotten 
out and sent to every member and to some 
who were not, asking that they vote for 
Gifford Pinchot for governor of Pennsyl- 
vania against a thoroly entrenched old line 
Republican. Remember, the state of Penn- 
sylvania goes Republican with anywhere 
from 250,000 to 400,000 majority. Pinchot 
was nominated at the primaries by only 
18,000 majority, and it is conservative to 
say that he received 25,000 votes he would 
not have received if the smart politicians 
had not tacked the joker onto the fisher- 
men’s license bill. And to show you the 
effect on the Legislature, not one effort has 
been made by the politicians to take away 
from the sportsmen any of the shooting or 
fishing license money. The only thing that 
appeals to the politician is votes—and the 
United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania have 
votes because they are united. 





About four times a year we hold a camp 
dinner in Wilkes-Barre, and I have seen 
these dinners grow in attendance from 25 
to 500 members. We have a wonderful time, 
and all our politicians are now members of 
the camp. I am thoroly convinced that 
these men often voted against sportsmen’s 
measures because they did not understand 
what we wanted. Now with the men who 
are in political offices also in these camps, 
they are thoroly conversant with what we 
want and are willing to go along with us. 


Now, it would be the easiest thing you 
ever attempted to do to start a sportsmen’s 
organization—political organization if neces- 
sary—in Denver and then have these various 
camps thruout the state. I will venture to 
say that if you advertise it thoroly in the 
papers that you are having a sportsmen’s 
dinner and what you are having it for, 
you will have from 500 to 1,000 men attend- 
ing the first dinner. Don’t hesitate to let 
the politicians know that you are going to 
fight for your license money. I believe thru 
organized protection we have more deer in 
Pennsylvania today than there are in Colo- 
rado. Almost any afternoon I can drive out 
ten miles from Wilkes-Barre and see half 
a dozen deer in the field beyond Bear Creek. 
Twenty-five years ago deer were practically 
extinct in this state. Our game wardens 
are a fine body of men who are not ap- 
pointed by politicians and who hold their 
jobs thru efficiency alone. I sincerely hope 
the sportsmen of Colorado will get together 
and form these camps and become a po- 
litical organization if necessary to save their 
license money for the purpose for which it 
is intended and to bring back the wonderful 
wild life of the state of Colorado. Think 
of the elk, antelope and deer Colorado used 
to have. Recall the White River country 
twenty-five years ago. What have you now 
under your present method of protecting 
game, and if this method continues twenty- 
five years longer, what will you have at the 
end of that time? Any sportsman will tell 
you the answer. Colorado was a_ natural 
game preserve, ‘and fifty years ago there was 
probably more wild life in Colorado than 
in any other state in the Union. Now it is 
up to the sportsmen whether it will be 
brought back or whether the extermination 
will be made complete. Get your chamber 























IDAHO DEER 
I am enclosing pictures of three Idaho deer killed on the middle fork of the Salmon River 


November 4, 


Reading from 


1922 »”» 


left to right: G. O. Paulson, 


within an hour after arriving on our hunting ground. 
Ted Williams (guide), 


How is that for time? 
Jack Greenslate. 
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of commerce interested in this movement; 
make them realize what a wonderful asset 
game is to a community, and if people, as 
they take trips thru Colorado, could see a 
few deer or elk or mountain sheep, when 
they return home they would not talk about 
your wonderful mountains or scenery so 
much, for the one thing that would stand 
out in their entire experience would be that 
they had seen wild animals in their natural 
environment. 

A portion of the license money paid by 
the Pennsylvania sportsmen is set aside each 
year to buy tracts of wild land for refuges 
and for public shooting grounds. This is 
another move which would be wise for Colo- 
rado to follow. The most desirable shooting 
grounds are being taken up by private in- 
terests, and in a few years there will be no 
public shooting grounds and no public fish- 
ing unless the plan followed by the sports- 
men here is generally adopted. Our game 
wardens are selected men, and they have to 
prove their worth or they are not retained. 
They are paid good salaries, and are usually 
ex-service men who are interested in game 
protection and who have had experience in 
police duty. When the deer season comes 
in, the whole outfit are in the deer country, 
and while we have some violations, they are 
almost nil when you think of the vast num- 
ber of deer killed in the state. Pennsylvania 
does not allow the shooting of does, and it 
frequently happens that a novice becomes 
so excited at the sight of a deer that he 
does not realize he is killing a doe. He 
pays the fine, however, if he is caught—and 
he usually is. This discipline makes him a 
lot more careful the next time he goes into 
the woods. This strict enforcement of the 
law is, I think, the real reason why we do 
not have many fatal accidents in the deer 
woods of this state. 

Pas H. M. Beck. 

Note.—We have a very progressive association 
in Colorado, but we feel certain that when they 
read your letter it will spur them on to better 
effort. We always point with pride to what 
Pennsylvania and Maine have each done in the 
game protection line. As a matter of fact, your 


letter is mighty good advice for all the states 
of the Union.—Editor. 





The Vanishing Pronghorn 


Where has the pronghorn antelope gone? 
Of all the wild game that abounded the 
mountains, valleys and plains, none have 
approached extinction so rapidly as this 
timid animal. In 1890, beginning at the 
southern base of the Blue Mountains in Ore- 
gon and extending in a southeastern and 
southwestern direction, around and across 
the broad area of the Great American 
Desert, figuratively speaking, was a region 
alive with antelope. Even as late as 1900 
hundreds of them might have been seen in 
the valleys or on the plateaus. Today there 
are a few hundred in this vast territory, a 


measly remnant of the one-time great bands, | 


and the number is still gradually declining. 

Whether the species can long exist in the 
face of present inroads of civilization is 
doubtful. Destiny is playing a hard, cold 
hand against this most unfortunate animal. 
Settlement of valleys has driven it to the 
rim-rocks, an unnatural environment; its 
home is a sparsely settled region, where en- 
forcement of law is difficult; its peculiar 
characteristics of habitually staying in the 
open and exceptional inquisitiveness render 
it an easy mark for the rifle. Destroyed 
grazing is responsible for the heavy toll left 
in the wake of hard winters; and still more 
fateful is its apparent inability to thrive and 
reproduce within limited confines. In cap- 
tivity it invariably dies. ? 

The disappearance of the pronghorn is 
little short of miraculous. So swiftly and 
yet so silently has it disappeared that range 
riders in almost constant contact scarcely 
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If Your Sights Were Only 
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How accurate a bead do you think you could get? Could you pick 
off a running deer three times out of five ata hundred yards? Would 
you enter a turkey shoot with such sight equipment ? 
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It would be almost impossible to hold your rifle accurately, because 
both sights would be so near the muzzle that you would have no guide 
for the accurate holding of the other end of the barrel. And both 
ends of the barrel must be in line with the object to be hit, or your aim 
is not true. The further your rear sight is from your front sight and 
the nearer to your eye, the easier it is to hold both ends of the gun 
in line. 

Lyman Rear Aperture 


Crotch Rear Sight Front Sight 
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Now look at this second picture. It shows the relative distances from 
the front sight of a Lyman Aperture Rear Sight and an ordinary open 
sight. The Lyman Rear Sight is about half again as far from the front 
sight as is the open rear sight. The open rear sight cannot be set 
close to the eye because it must be far enough away to be seen clearly. 
The Lyman Rear Sight is right up close to the eye. It does not need 
to be seen at all, because when you get your front sight in the circle 
of a Lyman Aperture Rear Sight, both ends of the gun have just got 


to be right. 
Send for our new folder 


“Better Aim at Target or Game.” It shows more reasons “why Lyman Sights better your aim,” and 
also a fine line of sights for practically every popular American and foreign rifle. Please mention 
your dealer’s name and the make, model and caliber of your rifle. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Look for this MARK or the name LYMAN 
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Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. 


THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—O. W. Smith 


out it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 


This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be with- 














BREAKING A BIRD DOG 


In this book the author tells the story in easy, 
form of how he “broke” his little Irish Setter bitc! 
Byrd, in addition to which he theorizes, based upor 
practical experience in handling bird dogs in the f 
cover to cover = book is replete with 
experiences of the field—yet not once does the author 
any incident without some point being involved. 


A FASCINATING TREATISE ON TRAINING 


It would be 


ple isant 
» omad 





fascinating 





impossible to imagine a more intensely cap 


vating book—practical to the last word, yet it loses not once 
its inherent artistic touch that comes only from long training 
in writing. No matter if you ever expect to train a dog 
yourself or not, you should have this book, for it will make 
handling your field dogs so much more interesting. And if 
you do want to break your own dog, this book will help 
you do it. 


$2 Net—For Sale by 
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1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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Wear California’s 
favorite outdoor shoe 









Send for interest- 
ing style book of 
Outdoor Shoes for 
Men and Women 


You will be thoroughly pleased 
if you select your Outdoor Shoe 
from our style book. 
Tens of thousands of 
men and women are 
wearing our ““Buck- 
strips’ and all are vol- 
untarily praising our 
* products, Our Style 
Book tells why each 
shoe is better for each 
sport or work. Rugged 
styles for Men—trim, 
smart styles for Wo- 


men, 

California’s Outdoor 
men and women— 
whether for sport or 
work—consider ‘Buck- 
strips’’ a necessary part 
of their equipment. 
We have had 65 years 
of experience in pleasing these Western folks. 

“Buckstrips’’ have exclusive patented features. A tough strip 
of leather is sewed around the vamp in moccasin style with 
strongest linen thread, Inside the regular_vamp is 7 rm, soft 
leather lining, making a double vamp, is doubles the wear 
and helps keep out dampness, The ‘‘Buckstrips’’ also hold the 
shoe in shape. Long-lasting. Extremely comfortable. Unus- 
ually good looking. Made only by us. Prices $6.50 to $14.50. 


BUCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


Soles are tough oak tanned leather. Uppers are either choc- 
olate colored, oiled storm tanned calfskin or of lighter glove- 
like leather where water resistance is not desir Each heel 
layer is one piece of solid leather. Not guaranteed waterproof, 
but they are as much so as a leather shoe can be made. 

Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west, of the Rockies. 
If no dealer in your town carries Buckhect “*Buckstrips’’ we 
will gladly fill your order and if shoes are not satisfactor 
they may be returned at our expense and money refund 

e pay Parcel ost charges. 


poo MATL COUPON TODA Yamin: 
Buckingham & Hecht, 


3 First Street, San Francisco. 
Please send me a copy of your new 


Style Book 


Patented 
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POOEOSOENENOEORONUED ICONS “RenEEOENaETS 


DESIRABLE EASTERN RETAILERS WANTED 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pages, 30 illustrations; cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Concen- 
trate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This book tells 
you how to raise and train these breeds from puppyhood to 
maturity and there is also a chapter on the Pointer and Irish 
Setter. You will need this book if you are thinking of keeping 
hunting dogs. Send your order and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 





“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship”’ 





Published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the au- 
thoritative text on the subject from now on. 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and 
foot-n ted so as to be easily understood. It 
gives the new methods of training in marks- 
manship, which are much superior to the old 
methods, and is on the whole an excellent 
traini ‘ing manual, 

Any fri flem an who will read and study the 
text of “Rifle Mz arkems anship’”’ will surely 


make an expert shot of himself. For the 


expert the book will be most interesting. 


Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company 
DENVER, COLO. 














realize that so recent and familiar an object 
is vanishing. The factors attributed to the 
inability of the antelope to hold its own 
under the usual protective methods are not 
altogether clear. There is yet much to learn 
about them. But it is known that increase 
is very slow, even where conditions are ap- 
parently favorable. Due to a nervous tem- 
perament, seemingly, it refuses to reproduce 
sufficiently in the harassing presence of man. 
About 1906, shortly after complete home- 
steading of Harney Valley, two does took 
refuge in the foothills, where they were 
under almost constant surveillance during 
the spring, summer and fall. The ranchers 
in the neighborhood have offered every prac- 
tical protection within their knowledge, yet 
that pair of does to this date have only in- 
creased to a total of fifteen head. An orig- 
inal band of fifteen head in Siskiyou County, 
California, has increased to about ninety 
head over a period of fifteen or twenty years. 
There are similar gains in a few scattered 
bands other than those mentioned, but on 
the average the decrease has exceeded the 
increase. The government game preserves, 
in all, reported ninety head a few years ago; 
at present the figure has dwindled to forty- 
five head. These results emphasize the fact 
that any measure of protection instigated 
must be accompanied by strict precaution, 
if successful preservation is to be expected. 

A count on the antelope now in existence 
is uncertain. Estimates vary from 2,000 to 
5,000 head. In all probability the U. S. 
Biological Survey estimate is most authentic. 
That authority reports that the number 
ranges between 2,500 and 3,000 head, of 
which 1,500 are in the state of Nevada, at 
least part of the year. Within the boundary 
of Nevada 1,000 head range in two districts 
in the northern part of the state, of which 
800 are in scattered bands on the headwaters 
of the Owyhee River in Elko and Humboldt 
Counties and 200 between Badger Mountain, 
Washoe County, and State Line Creek, near 
the Oregon-Nevada line. It is due more to 
sparse settlement and inaccessibility than 
ideal environment that the present numbers 
on these two ranges is comparatively large 
and has remained nearly the same during 
the last five years. Stress is placed on these 
two ranges, since they continue unbroken 
over the state line in Oregon, California and 
Idaho, and in reality, in addition to the 
Nevada count, contain the greater number 
of antelope accredited to those states. 

Owing to its natural habitat, which is open 
country and high ground, and depending 
upon safety by keenness of sight or fleetness 
of foot rather than seeking cover, the ante- 
lope has fallen an easy prey to ruthless 
hunters and prowling animals. To further 
endanger itself, the antelope is inclined to 
linger in the vicinity in which it has been 
disturbed, presenting a broadside within 
easy range of menacing rifle. This tendency 
to tarry near danger is too often because of 
the hidden young, and the killing of the 
mother is followed by the death of the 
young, either of starvation or at the hands 
of roaming coyotes or wolves, from which it 
is ill-concealed in any event. When not de- 
tained by mother instinct or inquisitiveness, 
the antelope even more than the horse is 
loath to depart from old haunts. 

The antelope is beautiful and graceful 
only in the light that the race horse is beau- 
tiful and graceful. It is the fleetest animal 
of all outdoors, and the ambition of range 
riders to overtake and rope it in the open 
is seldom realized, and then only when some 
obstacle impedes its progress or throws it in 
confusion. The young are usually fawned 
in May, and altho scientific authorities state 


| that there are usually two in number, ob- 


servation during these later semi-natural cir- 
cumstances does not bear that statement 
Seldom do more than one-half of the 


out. 


mature does have young, and it is unusual 
if more than fifty per cent of those born 
reach maturity. The young are hidden un- 
der a brush, generally on the edge of an 
open flat. Its meager protection from cun- 
ning coyotes during these hidden days is 
the ability to blend with the ground or grass 
and the absence of telltale scent. It seldom 
moves, regardless of lurking danger, and 
may be picked up in the arms without a 
struggle. The fawn takes its place with the 
mother while still very young and, laying in 
her flank when pressed closely, runs with 
great alacrity. Range riders often try to 
separate the fawn from the mother—a diffi- 
cult feat because of this unusual trait, 
coupled with speed. The antelope, when 
startled and pursued, heads for a definite 
point and never turns abruptly from its 
course. If likely to be confronted by a 
rider from an advantageous angle, it swerves 
in a curve and lengthens its stride. When 
necessary to gain a point, it fairly skims 
over the ground, just out of reach of every- 
thing but a rifle, and never seems to desire 
to get out of sight of or distance the pursuer. 

The rifle has been in the past and still is, 
the worst enemy of the antelope. Altho the 
old ranchers as a rule have taken a certain 
pride in having it around them, hunters, 
sheepherders and homesteaders have killed 
it for meat, slaughtered it as a target, and 
lately shot it for the horns and hide as tro- 
phies. However, it is worth while to make 
an effort to save the remnants of this rather 
unique and rare wild animal by providing 
suitable refuges and eternal vigilance. Such 
a refuge will necessarily include range al- 
ready occupied by antelope in its wild state, 
because it does not migrate appreciably, 
and transfer is fatal. There is plenty of 
this range, which will never be missed for 
grazing purposes. It is up to sportsmen, 
lovers of wild life and nature lovers in gen- 
eral to collectively take immediate steps 
toward inducing the government to set aside, 
from government lands, such a reserve. 

Nevada. RavpH Irvine. 

Note:—Some time during the year 1921 the 
American Game Protective Association called to 
the attention of the sportsmen of the country a 
reported slaughter of Nevada and Oregon ante- 
lope by sheepmen, who objected to the establish- 
ment of a federal antelope refuge in the corner 
of these two states. The matter was promptly 
investigated by the Oregon Game Commission, 
and E. M. Brown, chief deputy state game war- 
den, in his report to the commission, stated that 
the reports of illegal killing were true according 
to his judgment based on evidence obtained dur- 
ing a two weeks’ investigation. Investigation 
conducted by Mr. Brown in Guano Valley dis- 
closed the remains of seventy-four antelope, 
which had died several months prior to his visit. 
The carcasses discovered were in such a state 
of decay that it was impossible to determine 
whether they had been shot or not. The “guess” 
advanced by a number of cowboys who knew 
about the dead antelope was that the animals 
had been poisoned in some manner unknown, 
probably from alkali and other mineral poisons 
in Guano Lake, near which the pronghorns were 
found. However, Wm. £. Rinehart, a rancher 
living in that section, who was a deputy game 
warden under commission by the Nevada State 
Game Commission, had made an investigation in 
company with another Nevada game warden, 
and stated to Mr. Brown that while he had no 
conclusive evidence, he was convinced that the 
foreign sheepmen were responsible for the death 
of the animals. Z. D. Spaulding, another rancher 
and sheep owner, who resides much nearer to 
Guano Lake than Mr. Rinehart, stated that he 
had made a personal inspection of the carcasses 
shortly after death and found bullet holes in 
them. In_ his report Mr. Brown stated that 
there were around 250 to 300 foreign sheepmen 
and sheepherders to be found in that section of 
Oregon and Nevada, all going armed, and that 
it was his opinion that the foreigners believed 
if the antelope were reduced in numbers the 
government would not consider it worth while to 
establish a refuge, which might do away with 
sheep herding. Owing to the extremely isolated 
condition of the country it is comparatively easy 
for them to shoot the antelope and escape the 
law. This condition no doubt explains the cause 
for the rapid disappearance of antelupe in some 
sections of the country. Another cause is a 
lack of winter feed in sections which have be- 
come farming districts.—Editor. 
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A Visit to Texas 

Editor Outdoor Life:—My home is San 
Antonio, Texas, and I have hunted and 
fished all the state and into Mexico. The 
most interesting thing I have to say about 
what I found when I went home for a visit 
(I have been working in another state some 
time) this summer was the great increase 
in turkeys and deer. At one of our camps 
at the headwaters of the Rio Frio River we 
found more turkeys and deer than I have 
seen in that part of the state in twelve years. 
One afternoon while crossing the divide from 
the head of Rio Frio to the head of the 
Guadalupe—off the highway of course—we 
saw fifteen or eighteen old hens with from 
six to twelve young ones with each. Most 
of them were about half grown. We saw 
all these in the road, besides quite a few 
gobblers. The tightening up of the law en- 
forcement is the way I account for this 
increase. 

We found fishing only fair; we made camp 
on the head of Lake Medina (a dam across 
the Medina River backs the water up in the 
hills for twenty-five miles and four or five 
miles wide and as deep as 200 feet). Here 
we found the water very low and falling, 
which made fishing very poor. We caught 
all we wanted, however, by working hard, 
which, after all, is what we go out for. In 
this lake you get small-mouth bass, blue gills, 
channel cat, crappie (no calico bass that I 
know of), and I was told this summer that 
conservationists were trying to stock it with 
some of the trout, but I am afraid the water 
is too warm there in July and August. In 
these months most everything goes for the 
deep water. This lake has some fine bass 
in it. I have seen several 10, 12 and 14 
pounders taken. I have not been so for- 
tunate, however—6 or 7 pounds being the 
largest I have taken. 

In the Rio Frio River we found fishing 
some better, but still not as good as it should 
be. We took quite a few 3 and 4-pounders 
of the small-mouth, which is the principal 
fish in the river. A few summers ago I took 
a 914-pound small-mouth on a plug and light 
rod from this river. 

Would like to say to the Arms and Am- 
munition editor that I tried out one of the 
Browning patent Remington automatics, 
Model 24, using the .22 long rifle, and found 
it a wonderful little gun in every way. I 
used it all summer and like it very much. 
I have always used the Remington .30-30 
trombone action for deer, bears, panthers 
and all the larger game found in the western 
part of Texas and northern part of Mexico, 
and it has never failed me. Roy WALL. 


Neb. 
New Zealand Game Field 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice an account 
in your August number about the wapiti 
and moose in New Zealand. I am sorry I 
did not see it sooner or I would have sent 
you a paper with the photos of wapiti shot 
this season in Dusky Sound, also the beauti- 
ful scenery which the game have to range 
thru. I consider New Zealand has a great 
future ahead for the sportsman, for it has 
the finest red deer herds in the Southern 
Hemisphere, if not the world, to say nothing 
of the sambur deer around Palmerston, 
north, also fallow scattered all over the 
North and South Islands. There are also 
herds of Virginia deer and chamois at the 
hermitage in the Alps, but they are not open 
for hunting yet. Jack KRONACHER. 

Can. _ 


AN OLD-TIMER 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find my 
check in payment of subscription for 1923 
and 1924. This makes the twenty-second 
year I have been one of your subscribers, 
and must confess that I read it just as avidly 

















REISING IMPROVED .22 
AUTOMATIC 


AN ALL-ROUND 
SPORTSMAN’S 
SIDEARM 


For the expert and the novice—for 
reliability, economy. 


The hunter, trapper, fisherman and camper all will find 


the Reising .22 Automatic the ideal 
trips into the woods. 


It will appeal particularly to the trapper who requires a light, accurate, reliable 
pistol—one that will withstand rough usage, with a light report and powerful 
enough to dispatch the largest fur bearer without marring the pelt. 


Fool-proof when magazine is removed. 
Shoots more shots without reloading than 
any automatic pistol, yet can be used also 
as a single shot. 


Capacity of Magazine, 10 shots. 
Length of Barrel, 64 inches. 
Length over all, 9% inches. 
Weight, 31 ounces. 
Finish, Full Blued, Checkered Stock. 
Sights, Square Type Front Sight, 
Adjustable for Elevation, Rear 
Sight Adjustable for Windage. 
Distance between Sights, 7% inches. 
Cartridge, .22 Long Rifle, Rim Fire, 
either Lesmok, Semi-Smokeless 
or Smokeless GREASED. 
Now packed with extra Magazine 
and Reising Brass Rod Cleaner. 


Ask your dealer or write direct. 


Send 4 cents for ‘‘Is Your Home Really Safe?’’ 


THE REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


efficiency, safety, 


sidearm for their 





Without tools it’s in 
Three Pieces in 
Three Seconds 

























By our plan you 


It will save you mon 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


There is hardly any man but who has some friend he likes to remember 
at Christmas time. 
friend 12 times a year—at a very small cost. 
Christmas Offer. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


would be able to remember this 
Write for our Special 
ey. 

DENVER, COLO. 














now as when it first came. 
Ore. G. E. Henton. 












Hoffman barrel 

steel of our own 
chambered, which 
surpassed for accur. 
Hoffman stocks are made 


and Continental Craftsmen. 


1766 East 27th St. 
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@ / HOFFMAN 


GUNS 


SUPER-ACCURACY 
ALONG WITH BEAUTY 
FroR big-game sportsmen and others we 


~ can furnish super-accurate barrels for 
Springfield Mausers or Mannlicher rifles. All 


Ss are made of high-grade nickel 
formula, special rifled and close 
produces barrels that cannot be 
acy and power. 

of finest Circassian Walnut, beautifully 


grained and privately imported; with pistol grip and cheek piece; 
checked fore-end and grip; in fact, any special accessories can be su p- 
lied. All Hoffman arms are hand fashioned. Exactness in building 
and meticulous detail of finish are rivalled only by the finest English 


Your correspondence is solicited regarding any 
gun problems confronting you. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CoO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: 
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A California Fish Story 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read very 
interesting tales by somewhat moonshiny 
authors on hidden valleys in the depths of 
dark mountains. These hidden valleys are 
always populated by a prehistoric race or 
an ultra-civilized sect of a modern one. I 
have a story of a valley, not quite so hidden, 
but quite as interesting. Yes, it concerns 
fish. 

In the summer of 1921 a party of four, of 
which I was a member, strayed from its 
usual stamping grounds in the Kern River 
(Calif.) Valley and decided to take in more 
territory. The long trek northward to 
Mount Whitney, over the Kings-Kern Divide, 
and northward still, is a story by itself. By 
this I don’t mean that Granite Basin (for 
such the place is called) is so inaccessible. 
It can be reached in a short time from towns 
farther north than our headquarters. 

We camped in Granite Basin because it 
was a beautiful place; it was not till later 
that we discovered its properties. On the 
topographical map a large lake was indi- 
cated in one corner of the valley. This we 
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that we had provided the first meal many of 
the fish had seen in a long while. 

We returned to camp full of the belief 
that something ought to be done. Either a 
few thousand of them ought to be fished out 
or else food should be imported from the 
lower altitudes. Granite Basin lies on the 
ridge between the south and middle forks of 
the Kings River. It is just a few miles 
above the Kings River Canyon camp, a re- 
sort which can be reached easily from Hume 
or the General Grant National Park. If you 
are a not-too-good fisherman you ought to 
try Granite Lake for that “fishy sensation.” 

Colo. Epwin CLark. 





Kills 131st Panther 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have now killed 
a total of 131 panthers, the largest weighing 
185 pounds. I shot thirty-five mountain lions 
in two years, got five in one day, four on two 
other occasions, and three several times. I 
am the only person in America that got a 
female with four kittens, proving that they 
have four at a litter. 

The last one taken was killed accidentally, 
as I was endeavoring to capture it alive to 














Back into Granite Basin over Granite Pass 


determined to explore, and from force of 
habit we took our rods with us. 

We discovered the beautiful lake at the 
edge of timberline. At our approach the 
speckled trout with which the lake was 
fairly teeming almost jumped out of the 
water at us. A grain of sand tossed into 
the water brought a rush of all trout within 
a radius of thirty feet to the spot. At the 
first cast the big fellows nosed their smaller 
mates out of the way to get the bait. I 
dropped a fly straight down from the bank 
where the water was only a few feet deep. 
It brought several twelve-inchers at top 
speed. One of them tried to eat the whole 
line. 


We found out the cause of the mysterious 
actions. Being at the edge of timberline, 
there was little food for the hungry trout; 
also there were no natural enemies. The 
result was a lake swarming with trout, eager 
enough to come to the bank after your fly. 
Utterly lacking in the art of angling as I 
was, I enjoyed the sensation of having large 


trout fight over my bait, the winner sucking 
the grasshopper off my hook with apparent 
hunger. We kept a few, but as we were 
mushing the next day we didn’t need many. 
For the most part we fed our bait to the 
fishes, teasing them with it and making them 
fight for it. At the close of the afternoon 


we felt much like a boy after he had been 
turned loose in a candy store for a day. 
Fishing in Granite Basin is a form of dissi- 
pation. 


But we were happy in the thought 


replace one killed several weeks before dur- 
ing the preparation of a panther-hunting film 
in Vancouver. I had been asked to get my 
next one alive if possible, and one day word 
came from the Tyron farm at Parksville that 
a large panther had taken some chickens 
from them. I set out with my son Duncan 
and our dogs, and in ten minutes we arrived 
on the scene. The animal was soon treed, 
and after looking the situation over we de- 
cided to make the attempt to take the big 
Tom alive. 

After securing ladders and ropes I climbed 
the tree, but the panther went to the top, 
and it was impossible to reach him in his 
new position. We cut the tree down and 
the dogs soon had him up another. I was 
able to get within reach of him in this tree, 
and proceeded to administer chloroform. 
When he began to get drowsy he evidently 
decided there was something wrong, and 
climbed higher. I climbed to within six 
feet of him and threw a noose over his head, 
the rope being held taut by my son until 1 
could descend. 

As soon as we pulled Tom out of the tree 
he made straight for us, but in doing so got 
tangled around a stump, and while in this 
position I succeeded in tying two of his legs 
together. Before I had him tied securely he 
tore an ugly gash on my right arm, and 
when Duncan came to help me the panther 
tore off. one of his pant legs and left an 
ugly wound. Dunc escaped from the en- 
raged animal by grasping a sapling and 





drawing himself clear of Tom’s reach. We 
finally succeeded in getting the panther to 
sleep, after which we placed a hood over 
its head and carried it to the road. While 
we were building a cage in which to trans- 
port the animal to town it regained con- 
sciousness, and I decided it was necessary 
to give him another dose of chloroform, 
which I poured down the back of the hood. 
Evidently the hood had moved so that the 
panther’s nose and mouth were away from 
the opening left for breathing, for he died 
almost instantly. I tried to administer first 
aid, but without avail, and all of our work 
and risk had gone for naught. 
B. C., Can. James CRalc. 


First Wapiti Hunt in Southern 
Hemisphere 


In 1905 Theodore Roosevelt presented to 
New Zealand eighteen wapiti, which were 
liberated at George Sound. Owing to the 
ideal conditions of the country and the 
abundant food, this small herd has increased 
until it was decided by the government that 
perhaps a few might be killed. Accordingly, 
Vivian Donald and L. Murrell were licensed 
to take a hunt and report conditions as they 
found them. The hunt resulted in the kill- 
ing of three fine bull wapiti, and tho signs 
indicated that the band of moose liberated 
in 1910 had made a good increase, none of 
these animals were kiiled, due principally to 
the dense growth of vegetation in the terri- 
tory hunted. A complete account of the 
hunt, with pictures, has been placed in the 
hands of the government, and one of the ani- 
mals killed is for the British Empire Ex- 
hibition. Upon his return, Mr. Donald 
transmitted thru the American Consulate- 
General a letter to a son of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in which he says in part: 

The herd is doing splendidly, and I am quite 
sure the government would be pleased if some 
of your American stalkers could come and en- 
joy a season’s hunting. The wapiti were liber- 
ated in George Sound and have some two million 
acres of forest in which to spread over. The 
feed, being plentiful, should be suitable for 
growing good heads. So far we have very little 
knowledge of their habits or the methods gen- 
erally used in stalking. I find it quite impos- 
sible to imitate their bugle, as I can the roar 
of the red deer; I believe in America you use 
an artificial call. We will also have to imitate 
your methods of making light collapsible boats 
to use on the lakes in the wapiti country. 


Note.—The artificial call is used in 
America for moose hunting, but has little 
value as a means of attracting elk to the 
hunter.—Editor. 








The Whooping Crane 

Many sportsmen believe the white, or 
whooping crane, to be extinct. We are glad 
to say that this is not the case, as is shown 
by the annual report of the chief game 
guardian of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
a copy of which was sent to us by J. T. 
Wilson of that province. According to this 
report, an observer of long standing saw 
fifteen whooping cranes pass over the town 
of Indian Head on April 15, 1920. ‘Another 
observer twenty miles east of Indian Head 
got within fifty yards of six of these birds 
in the fall of 1921. In the spring of 1923 
even larger numbers were reported from 
Fort Qu ’Appelle and Tyvan, north and 
south of Indian Head respectively. Observa- 
tions were made of the migration of whoop- 
ing cranes at many other points, and it is 
to be hoped that careful attention in the 
future may save these birds from extinction. 
Mr. Wilson’s interest was aroused in the 
matter thru reading a story, “The Vanishing 
Squadrons,” dealing with the disappearance 
of the whooping crane. More recently he 
came across a note dealing with these white 
cranes by the same writer, who, with others, 
believes the whooping crane to be extinct, 
and Mr. Wilson expresses a wish that the 
foregoing may meet the eye of the author of 
these stories. 
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A MIXED BAG IN TEXAS 


The picture shows a party of Dallas sportsmen who enjoyed a hunt in the deer fields of Texas 
last November, including A. F. Day and son, Roy Day, Paul Whitney, T. H. Teel and Ed Jordan 


(cook). 


The bag consisted of five deer, one wolf, one coyote, two Mexican leopard cats, two 


badgers, two wild maverick hogs and enough fish to vary the menu. 











On Present Conditions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On looking over 
the November issue of Outdoor Life, which 
just came to hand, I was pleased to note 
that J. B. Doze, our worthy state fish and 
game warden, touched on a subject that 
many of us have been thinking about for a 
long time, and that is: that the idle rich of 
our cities are fast usurping all of our hunt- 
ing and fishing privileges. 

Take our wild duck shooting for an ex- 
ample, which, by the way, is about the only 
shooting we have left here in the Middle 
West. Practically every “mud hole” in the 
state of Kansas that holds water enough for 
a wild duck to alight in is leased by the 
wealthy hunters of our cities, a club house 
is built, and a “Keep Out” notice is posted. 
When the duck season opens these places 
are occupied by these city hunters and their 
friends; and our farm boys and the poor 
working class of our city people that enjoy 
duck shooting don’t even get a “look-in.” 
They can leave their guns in their cases and 
read about the fine bags the other fellow is 
getting. 

It is the same way with our bear, moose, 
elk and other big game. These same idle 
rich that live in the cities, that have un- 
limited means and nothing else to do, think 
nothing of spending three or four thousand 
dollars in financing the expense of one bear 
hunt that would probably last thirty days. 
They employ expensive guides and invade 
the bear country in droves when the season 
opens, with elaborate pack trains, high-power 
rifles, and under the guise of a museum per- 
mit. Some of these are game hogs, and quit 
slaughtering bears only when they can’t find 
any more bears to slaughter; and, as Mr. 
Doze says, I am sorry to note that practically 
all of our outdoor magazines give them un- 
limited and continued space to toot about 
the wonderful (?) kills they have made, and 
at the same time they keep hollering for 
more legislation to protect the bears, to pro- 
hibit bear trapping, etc.—I presume so that 
bears will be more plentiful when these 
aforesaid game hogs want to go after them 
with their high-power rifles. 


Kans. Wm. Wuitsy. 


Bending State Lines 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I went south of 
here (Burley, Idaho) just fifty-eight miles 
to a ranch on the junction of Trout Creek 
with Goose Creek, and from there hunted 











five days. Six of us were in the party, and 
several other parties were hunting in the 
same territory. We did not make camp in 
the hunting grounds as we should have done, 
but stayed at the ranch bunk-house because 
it was a good place to sleep and eat and 
quite comfortable. We brot back two bucks, 
one a tough old boy with lots of smell, and 
the other a young three-pointer. Three 
others got away wounded, as we had no 
snow. The hunting season should be put 
late enough so there would be snow, and 
should be cut to one week. Even a badly 
wounded animal will often get away where 
he runs on rocks or on hard, grassy ground. 

Cassia County, Idaho, feeds a lot of deer, 
but we have no open season. In Nevada 
hunting is allowed, and I imagine that 
hunters every now and then bend the Nevada 
line considerably north and get a Cassia 
County deer. One man said, “This state 
line is five miles wide right thru here,” and 
all present figured it the same way. It is a 
fool law, and no one has any respect for it. 
We protect our Idaho deer for years, maybe 
with a perpetual closed season, so that 
ranchers and others so inclined may get them 
out of season—and they do, too. 

Idaho. Ror PAINTER. 


Weight o of Wild ‘Gubler 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noticed of 
late quite a little discussion in Outdoor Life 
in regard to the weight of a full-grown wild 
turkey “gobbler. This discussion, no doubt, 
was provoked by a statement of mine made 
in November (1922) issue, that the average 
weight of a 2 or 3-year-old gobbler was 17% 
or 18 pounds. This assertion is based on 
the average weight of about fifty wild turkey 
gobblers that I have seen weighed. But, 
mind you, these gobblers were all killed 
during breeding time—in the months of 
March and April. At that time of year 
gobblers are on the run and are not quite 
so fat as they are in early fall or acorn time. 
They are usually at their best during the 
fall and winter months, and perhaps would 
weigh 3 or 4 pounds more than they do in 
the gobbling season. Still I have got my 
first 25-pound wild gobbler to see—and I 
have hunted and killed them for forty years. 
[ would like for some of our turkey hunters 
to tell us the longest beard or spurs they 
have ever seen on a wild turkey gobbler. 

May this game, proud and noble bird 
never grow extinct. B. T. Jones, M.D. 
Ala. 
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We are the largest distributors in the West 
of Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars. No better 
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and feel, sharp definition, wide field of view. 
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WHY SHIP YOUR RAW FURS? 
WHY TAKE CHANCES? 


Sell at home; don’t ship. Avoid regrets 
and disappointments. I have Raw Fur 
Buyers in mostall sections. Tell mehow 
many pieces of each kind of fur you have. 
I will arrange to have my buyer call on 
you in person. 

WRITE ME AT ONCE. DO IT NOW. 
PLAY THE GAME SAFE AND SURE. 
DON’T BE A RUMMY-—STOP BEING 

A SUCKER. 


IMPORTANT — BIG PRICE LISTS 


don’t mean anything. If you want Legit- 
imate, Honest Prices, write me. Other- 
wise don’t. 


D. COHEN 


Dept. T. & S. 12 116 West Main Street 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Th> Old Reliable—Established 1879 


The Trappers’, Shippers’ and Buyers’ Friend 
Reliable Price List Free for the Asking. 
There iz Always a Touch of Tomorrow in Everything 
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A Federal License Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Most people, all 
those who have followed the literature of 
the American Game Protective Association, 
know that an effort was made at the recent 
session of Congress to pass a federal license 
bill, the license fee being $1, I believe. The 
bill failed of passage by a close vote. 

I doubt if many duck shooters would in 
the least object to the law. The cost of the 
license is less than that of one box of twenty- 
five shells, and few wildfowl shots would 
think any more of spending that additional 
dollar than they would of purchasing a 
fresh package of tobacco. Always granted 
that they got as much value out of the 
license as they did from the tobacco sack. 

I believe a federal license would be worth 
more to a duck hunter than five packages of 


Bird Law has 


cigarettes. The Migratory 
proved the greatest thing for the duck 


hunter of any law ever passed—perhaps the 
only law that was worth much—but it can’t 
enforce itself entirely, tho the prestige of 
the federal government does go a long way. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey has done 
its best to enforce the law, with very small 
financial backing. That organization needs 
money, needs wardens and money to back 
them. At the last account I had, the Bureau 
had a game warden force of about twenty- 
five men, one warden say to every two states. 
One warden in two such states as 


swan or a curlew because they know that 
they ought not to. State game authorities 
could assist in enforcing such features of the 
federal law, but they seem to feel a little 
like some states do about probibition—Con- 
gress passed the law and Congress can en- 
force it. Besides, state game wardens are 
uncertain cattle—good in this state and 
worthless in the next. If state game war- 
dens were elected and not appointed, given 
a political plum with nothing to do but eat 
it, they might feel a little more responsi- 
bility. 

The average congressman regards game 
laws as either a joke or a nuisance. His 
time is occupied with far weightier matters. 
He must find means of guarding the national 
peace and national security without an army, 
of passing a tariff law which will insure that 
the foreign manufacturer and not the home 
consumer pays the duty, of making the 
United States a great player in the games 
of nations, while at the same time sitting in 
the top row of the bleachers, of finding big 
jobs for the big men and little jobs for the 
little men who helped to elect him. He can’t 
secure appropriations sufficient for a deep- 
water channel along the Cimarron River— 
in summer when the water sinks ten feet 
below the surface—let alone money to en- 
force a game law that nobody cares any- 
thing about. He has been voting consist- 
ently against game laws for twenty years, 
and so far as he knows his actions have 





never lost him a vote. Why the “dickens” 
should he support a game law that hasn’t a 
single vote behind it? Game laws never 
have been enforced without license fees, and 
not always then, because the fees have been 
misappropriated. Suppose we give the 
Bureau of Biological Survey a chance, just 
to see what they can do. 

Even the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture, gravely argues 
that this game bird eats bugs, and that one 
eats weed seeds, for which reason he should 
be allowed to live. The devil and all! 
Who cares whether a quail eats the potato 
bugs or eats the vines—we want him be- 
cause he is a source of great recreation 
which the people need. People need some- 
thing that will take them out into the open, 
that will give them the use of their hind- 
legs instead of sitting on them until they 
become atrophied from the waist down. 

Suppose some marsh where the ducks 
breed now would produce more corn than 
we have now. Isn’t it true that we are all 
getting all the corn we need now? Did you 
ever hear of a man who thought he was 
having all the fun which he thinks life ought 
to furnish him? Isn’t that what he is work- 
ing for—money enough to buy a bit of rec- 
reation before he is shuffled off? If four 
million men want to shoot as almost their 
sole recreation, and a few thousand spec- 
tators want to drain the remaining marshes, 
why shouldn’t even the Department of Agri- 
culture give the four million some considera- 
tion? Probably the time will come when all 
weapons of the chase will be laid aside, 
when every man will grub at his bit of land 
like a Chinese coolie, trying to make it pro- 
duce two bushels where it produced one 
before; for men must eat, and maybe the 
world will become a worn-out garden some 
time, with nothing alive on it except what 
furnishes man with the necessities of life. 
It will be a sorry old world—don’t let us 
speed the day. 

The wild duck is an oddly tame 





Texas and Oklahoma would be as 
badly lost as a single pea in a two- 
bushel sack. 

There are certain quite well-de- 
fined lines of migratory flight. One 
is down the Atlantic Coast, another 
from the Great Lakes, down the 
Illinois River, and on along the 
Mississippi by way of Big Lake, 
Reelfoot Lake and on to Louisiana; 
a third line of flight sweeps in from 
Alberta, the Dakotas, on across the 
Sand Hill country of Nebraska, and 
thence across the Panhandle of 
Texas, Oklahoma, following such 
rivers as the Arkansas, Cimarron, 
Canadian, Red and the many streams 
of Texas on down to the Gulf. 
Farther west is a mountain flight 
from far Alaska across British Co- 
lumbia, our own mountain: states, 
and down the Rio Grande into 
Mexico and along the Gulf. The 
last line of flight is down the Pacific 
Coast. A few dozen active wardens 
scattered along these lines of flight, 
ready to drop into a place unex- 
pectedly, would do a good deal 
toward enforcing closed seasons. 
So far as bag limits are concerned, 
also shooting before and after sun- 
set, the enforcement of such clauses 
is a long way in the future. Gun 
clubs with privziely owned grounds 
obey such restrictions for their own 
good, but practically nobody else 
pays any attention. I am afraid, too, 
that such fowl as have been de- 
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fowl, everything considered. Put 
him up today and tomorrow, every 
day for a week, not shooting at him, 
and at the end of a week he won’! 
fly. He will simply paddle out of 
the way, flap his wings without 
rising and say, “Howdy.” Make a 
pond for him in the back yard, 
don’t shoot at him when he alights 
in it, and he will breed there, little 
more afraid of man than any tame 
mallard. Put wild rice or some 
other kind of duck food in the pond 
and he will stay there, if permitted, 
from the time the ice goes out in 
the spring until it comes back in 
the winter. He is a good-tempered, 
easy-going fellow who doesn’t mean 
to fly all the way to Arctic regions 
for a breeding ground unless he has 
to. With enough water and enough 
food, nearly all the ducks which 
winter along the Gulf would breed 
this side of 54::40. All across the 
semi-arid regions of the West, from 
the Rio Grande River to the Da- 
kotas, ponds, reservoirs and small 
lakes could be made at little ex- 
pense. Every pond and every lake 
would have its breeding ducks—fowl 
which would return year after year, 
considering that particular bit of 
water home. 

Something like that is what the 
Bureau of Biological Survey could 
do with money, if they had it. Not 
only could they prevent the drain- 
age of such marshes as we have 








clared protected the year around 
have to run about the same chances 
as other birds. People are a little 
more apt to take a wood-duck, a 


Editor Outdoor 
ruffled grouse and 
northern part of this 


GROUSE 


state.—E. A. Anderson. 


Life:—You will find enclosed photo of a 
a spruce hen, wiiich I shot last fall in the 


now, but they could add to these 
bodies of water steadily from year 
to year. Would agriculture be in- 
jured as a result thereof? Not on 
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your life. It is shrewdly suspected that if 
all the torrents of water which rush down 
the east slope of the Rockies in the spring 
of every year could be checked and im- 
pounded here and there, everywhere, that 
we would not longer have a semi-arid region. 
With enough ponds and lakes not only would 
we have ducks, but we would have rains, 
right in mid-summer, when the hot, dry 
winds destroy crops as regularly as they 
are planted. Not only would evaporation 
produce rainfall, but the thermometer could 
be caused to linger below the nineties 
where it now goes above a hundred. 

I live in Western Oklahoma, and we peo- 
ple of all this region, lying east of the 
Rocky Mountains and west of the Missouri, 
who do not advocate a federal license law, 
and public shooting grounds are just plumb 
foolish. We live in a big, open country, 
where gun clubs cannot “hog it all” as they 
have along the Mississippi or along the At- 
lantic Coast. It is only a question of time 
when they will, tho. Five hundred thousand 
club members can control all the good duck 
waters in the United States, leaving the 
other three and a half million duck shooters 
to put away their guns. Maybe we can fore- 
stall that sort of thing by doing some things 
publicly, for the public benefit. A federal 
license law is pointing the way. 

As for our congressmen, they are indiffer- 
ent, sitting on the fence, watching to see 
which way the cat will jump. Let them 
know that they will lose five votes in a hun- 
dred by not advocating a federal game li- 
cense and see what happens. Maybe Out- 
door Life could facilitate matters by pub- 
lishing the names of all members of Congress 
who voted against a federal license law. 
Who knows the names of those chaps or 
where they came from? I don’t. 

Okla. Capt. Cuas. ASKINS. 





Not All Banded Birds Come from 
Washington 


Because banded wild birds are found with 
a serial number and the abbreviation “Biol. 
Surv.” stamped on one side and the abbrevi- 
ated address “Wash., D.C.,” on the other, 
it does not mean that the bird so numbered 
was hatched in the American capital or that 
it was turned loose there. A bird thus num- 
bered was shot thirty miles west of Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada, on September 15, 1923, 
and the matter written up in an Edmonton 
paper under the heading “Washington Duck 
Shot in Alberta.” Washington records dis- 
closed the fact that the bird had been 
banded by an assistant of the Biological 
Survey at the Sanganois Gun Club, Brown- 
ing, Ill., on November 28, 1922. All birds 
bear the Washington address in order that 
information regarding their recovery may be 
mailed there, but it should be remembered 
that there are about 850 co-operators of the 
Bureau stationed in various parts of the 
country and holding permits to engage in 
the work of banding. 





Indian Sign Language 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I was interested 
in Sign Talk by El Comancho in a recent 
number. I will say, however, that the gov- 
ernment has made an effort to preserve 
records of this language. Lieut.-Gen. P. H. 
Sheridan had one of his officers, Capt. W. P. 
Clark, study the sign language and report 
on it. The completed report was made 
July 7, 1884. Tho not illustrated the de- 
scriptions are very plain and easily followed. 
The report was published in book form and 
may be obtained from most city librarians. 
It is called “The Indian Sign Language,” 
by W. P. Clark. 

Neb. J. MacD. AnpErson. 


Note.—We are sorry to say that this book is 
now out of print.—Editor. 
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Generation after generation, for more than 
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Some Shootin’ an’ Soforth 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Maw ’n me ’re goin’ 
deer huntin’ in Union County coming De- 
cember. We were there with friends who 
own a fine outfit on Penn’s Creek, bird hunt- 
in’, last week. The first bird I shot at got 
in front of my 16-gauge and bit the dust. 
None of the other birds were as silly as the 
first. Mr. Strickler, my huntin’ friend, 
thinks I am a helluva murderer, and he’s 
right. Don’t get me that I didn’t try to kill 
a few more. I simply couldn’t, that is all. 
And I’m glad I couldn’t. But what a dandy 
time I had sneakin’ off alone, flushin’ birds 
right and left, and a deer, too. And I saw 
turkey sign and a turkey—a wild one. And 
just so I’m goin’ deer huntin’. My, but I'll 
hunt! And I know I can’t hit a balloon. 
And there will be those keenly disappointed. 
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And I won’t be. And there you have the 
story. 

Say, Mac, I like the way you are goin’ 
after that McIlhenny chap. I’m pretty mean 
and stingy, but if your fight develops to the 
stage that you’ll need coin, you kin count 
on me for one hundred bucks. 

Maw’s fit as a fiddle, and Frank is doin’ 
fine. I’m dreamin’ of buying a fine isolated 
place on Penn’s Creek. There, next door to 
deer, bear, turkey and grouse, and fish in 
the creek, there is a place I’d like to build 
a log cabin, in which I could crawl when 
the mood would be on me. It is three and a 
half hours from here by auto. Outside of 
all of this I am as tough as nails, due to 
my wanderings, and happy, too, Mac, be- 
cause, dang it, I have been thinkin’ as simply 
as I have been livin’. Bos HEIser. 


Pa. 
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men of the nation. 


refuges and public hunting grounds. 


inadequate. 


results. 


the country. 
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of suitable refuges in his own state. 
cerns every one of us. 
little doubt of its becoming a law. 


oo 


must get busy. 


for us more game. 
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The Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill 


GOME time this winter the Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill will 
again be put before Congress for action. 

and sportsmen’s organizations thruout the country have done their work well the 

measure should meet with little opposition. 

ficient time has elapsed to give everyone concerned a better understanding of just 

what its backers are trying to do, and of what its passage will mean to the sports- 


In the main the bill will be practically the same as the one offered last year, 
changes being made to meet some of the minor criticisms offered against it. 
Briefly stated, the object of the Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill is to 
provide a means of raising money with which to enforce the present Migratory 
Bird Law, and, secondly, to provide a fund which is to be used to purchase game 
The revenue will be derived from a special 
license of $1 to be paid by hunters of migratory birds, 45 per cent for use in 
enforcing the Migratory Bird Law, 45 per cent for purchasing federal game refuges 
in desirable locations, and 10 per cent for incidental expense. 
would do away with the necessity of depending upon Congress for appropriations 
for carrying on this work, which allowance under existing conditions is entirely 


As the population of our nation increases, the number of hunters increases. 
Not only that; every year sees some of the best nesting and feeding grounds taken 
from the wild life and converted into supposedly agricultural grounds. 
to be seen that our game is meeting destruction from at least two sources. 
cannot limit the number of hunters in the field, but we can provide a means of 
maintaining and in many cases increasing our game supply. We can either reduce 
the size of the bag per day, shorten the open season, do both of these, or increase 
the supply of game in proportion to the increase in the number of hunters by 
providing breeding grounds for the game. 

Almost without exception sportsmen favor the plan last mentioned. After all 
is said and done, short open seasons and limited game bags give only temporary 
If migratory game has no place to make its home during nesting season, 
no amount of protection will insure good shooting in the future. 
even tho some areas are still fairly good nesting grounds for migratory birds, if 
hunters outside of those areas are to enjoy good shooting, there must be some 
inducement for the birds to pass that way during migration. 
feeding grounds must be provided in various places for this purpose. 
living outside of the line of flight of birds during migration will be very keen 
about paying a license to help maintain breeding grounds in some distant part of 
But if a part of that money is to be spent in his own state for im- 
proving shooting conditions, he will give it his support. 

That is exactly why every sportsman should be working for the passage of 
the Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill. Every dollar which he spends for 
a license will go to enforce the present Migratory Bird Law and for the purchasing 
t’s a family affair, men, and one which con- 
If this bill were to be judged on its merits alone there is 
Unfortunately politics will play a part as it 
did the first time the bill was before Congress. 
If the sportsmen of the country would show their representatives 
in Congress that they mean business—that those who ignore their wishes will be 
replaced at election—it’s a safe bet the hunters would get what they want. 

Prominent sportsmen’s organizations and game commissions thruout the 
country have given this bill their hearty endorsement. 
the matter careful thought can readily see it is the only practical way to assure 
And in addition it should encourage states to be more active 
in the conservation of the natural homes of the wildfowl within their borders, as 
the payment of a federal license and the subsequent use of this money by the 
government will in no way restrict or interfere with the freedom of state action. 

Every sportsman should write to his congressmen, to his state game commis- 
sion asking it to endorse the measure in messages to Congress, and to his fellow 
sportsmen asking them to write to every official of any prominence who might be 
in position to help push the matter thru to a favorable end. 


When this is done, if sportsmen 


Since its introduction last year suf- 


Such legislation 


It is plain 
We 


Not only that, 


That means that 
No hunter 


That means that every one of us 


Every sportsman who gives 
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Forest Conservation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For thirty years I 
have watched the forests rapidly disappear- 
ing, causing the water in the small streams 
to get too warm for the beautiful speckled 
trout, because there was no shade left to 
keep the sun’s heat from the water. In 
some places the stream dried up entirely 
during the dry weather in summer, and the 
larger streams got too warm for our Ameri- 
can beauty—the speckled trout—and this 
beauty is fast leaving our North American 
streams. They are on the same road that 
the lordly grayling has traveled before them. 
A lot of our streams in the United States 
are getting too warm for the German brown 
and other trout that can live in warmer 
water than the speckled trout or the grayling 
can live in. 

Our forests are gone, except a small patch 
here and there, and every lumber company 
in the country is scheming to get what is 
left into its possession. Brothers and sisters 
of the great out-of-doors, do you remember 
how a pine forest looked; how the wind 
would moan in the tree tops? Did you ever 
have a good night’s rest on a bed of pine 
needles (leaves)? How refreshing and ap- 
petizing is the smell of pine, and how large 
and what a beautiful flavor those big win- 
tergreen berries had! Were you ever there? 
I can never forget those memories—they come 
before me as clear as photographs. Do they 
come to cheer me on my weary way, or do 
they haunt me for the part that I have 
played in civilization and conservation? Or 
do they come to remind me that the Creator 
made them for our children and the genera- 
tions to come to enjoy as well as we have? 

Save the forests—what there is left of 
them; save the streams, the rivers and the 
lakes, and save the fish and all kinds of 
game—and we will have a place to go and 
rest, where we can feel refreshed—where 
our children can go and rest and fish and 
hunt and get their beautiful memories of 
the great out-of-doors as we got our mem- 
ories—and the generations to come will see 
what we have saved for them, and great 
will be our reward. 

The only thing that will ever bring these 
things back is a union and everybody united 
for the one great cause. Stick together and 
everybody push, and the victory is ours. So, 
if you want to win, unite. A union will 
solve the problems that are too big for us 
now. O. L. SHERMAN. 

Fla. 


Limit Size of Shooting Clubs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If American sports- 
men permit Edward A. Mcllhenny to pro- 
mote to a successful termination his project 
of establishing a $4,000,000 duck shooting 
club between the Sage-Rockefeller-Rainey 
and Ward sanctuaries, we will set back our 
conservation program many notches. 

It is my opinion that any shooting ground 
of more than a square section is a menace 
to the future of the sport. In fact, a section 
of land and water is dangerously close to 
being too large. 

We in America never ought to see the day 
when wealth will be a predominant factor 
in our outdoor life, and the shooting of wild 
water fowl is a big part of the lure of the 
outdoors. 

I know not what programs have been ad- 
vanced to defeat the MclIlhenny project, but 
rest assured that it will be brought up at 
the December meeting of the American 
Game Protective and Propagation Associa- 
tion, and if that organization is what we 
hope it is, some method of checkmating Mc- 
Ilhenny will be forthcoming. 

You may count upon the co-operation and 
help of the Kansas Fish and Game Depart- 
ment in your magnificent fight against this 
un-American attempt to hog the shooting 
field. J. B. Doze, 

Kans. State Fish and Game Dept. 
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Mixed Queries 


Our state game warden has recommended we 
have a closed season for three years on deer. 
Knowing what you had to deal with in Colorado 
a few years ago, with a closed season, we as a 
bunch of sportsmen in Roswell oppose such a 
law. Now, if you can give me some points of 
information in regard to what Colorado sports- 
men thought of a closed season, I will appreci- 
ate same very much.—Dr. T. E. Presley, N. M. 


Answer.—I am mighty glad that you are 
opposing a closed season on deer in New 
Mexico. You have too many deer in New 
Mexico to allow of such senseless legislation. 
The closing of the deer season in New Mexico 
would have two affects— first, it would allow 
the ranchmen, poachers, etc., a chance to kill 
deer continuously without even as much oppo- 
sition as they would have under the open sea- 
son; and secondly, it would practically cause 
the interest in deer protection to stop in your 
state. It has been our experience that when 
you close a season on deer, there is an immedi- 
ate cessation of interest of that animal in that 
state. The hunters and sportsmen generally for- 
get about it, for they know that there is no 
chance for them to get their game, and (this is 
the worst of all) the state game warden and his 
deputies withdraw all efforts at protection from 
the deer-fields at all seasons of the year, with 
the result that the residents of those sections 
are allowed to kill deer unopposed. We haven’t 
the least doubt but that the residents in the 
deer section will kill more than enough deer 
under a closed season to make up for all the 
deer that both they and the actual sportsmen 
would kill in an open season. The open season 
in Colorado, which went into effect some years 
ago, did not help the deer at all. However, 
what actually sent the deer of Colorado on its 
downward course was the placing in effect of a 
law many years ago allowing the killing of does 
and bucks. Deer of all kinds, including bucks, 
does and fawns, were slaughtered in our game- 
fields those two years by men, women and chil- 
dren, allowing Colorado to sink below the won- 
derful record that she formerly had for deer. 
Ever since then she has been a second-rate state 
for deer hunting. Keep your deer season open 
in New Mexico as long as you can, but provide, 
thru license and any other means ' miata. for 


big fund to take care of the protection of 
these animals and see that an active sportsman 
is at the head of your game department. I don’t 
believe we need give you such advice, however, 
as our impression is that you have had a splen- 
did game organization in New Mexico in the 
past. Your game association has been the envy 
of a great many of the Western states.—Editor. 


Could you tell me thru your magazine what 
make of rifles and what caliber Buffalo Bill 
used on his last hunting trip? Where are his 
firearms now?—Karl Odegaard, N. Dak. 

Answer.—I have your letter of recent date, 
and would say that as soon as I read it I re- 
ferred it to Chauncey Thomas, who interviewed 
Buffalo Bill practically on his death-bed regard- 
ing his hunting weapons and his history. His 
answer follows.—Editor. 

I asked Cody practically this very question. 
His answer was, Ve used what we could get 
at the time.’”’ In those days guns and cartridges 
for them were not easy to get everywhere over 
the West, so such early men “had to use what 
they could get at the time.’”’” He had but one 
favorite gun, the one he killed most of the 
buffalo with, that is, the .50-caliber tip-up army 
Springfield, ‘the barrel of ‘which is now on Mt. 
Lookout. Cody never carried a revolver in 
civilization; his last and only gun, when he died, 
was one given to him long ago, but that he 
never used—a nickel plated .32 Smith & Wesson 
hammerless revolver. I have handled it, and it 
is now wit) his sister, or was when I last saw 
it, here in Denver. Just what his “last hunt” 
was I suppose would be impossible to say. His 
last big buffalo hunt was in 1886, and he prob- 
ably used the best gun of that time—the 1886 


model Winchester—but no one now _ knows, 
that I know of. But, of course, that could 
hardly be spoken of as his “last hunt,’ as he 


was in Wyoming, Montana, etc., for years after 
that, and, of course, no doubt went on various 
wildland trips during that time. Cody was not 
apparently a “‘gun crank’; he used what came 
handy and would get the results wanted at the 
time. He used 1895 box magazine rifles in his 
circus work of late years; they are now on Mt. 
Lookout. I saw him use the i873 Winchester, 
bored for shot, for horseback shooting at several 
exhibitions, from twenty to thirty-odd years ago. 
He had no old frontier guns when he died—just 
that old barrel and action of the .50 Springfield, 
now also on Lookout.—C. T. 





WILLIAM MORGAN 


It is with sincere regret that Outdoor 
Life reports the death of one of the real 
pioneers of the ammunition industry. 
William Morgan Thomas, familiarly and 
affectionately known to sportsmen thru- 
out the country as 
“U. M. C. Thomas,” 
passed away at his 
home in _ Bridgeport, 
Conn., November 5, 
after but a few day’s 
illness with pneumonia. 

Mr. Thomas’ was 
born in Wales in 1848, 
coming to the United 
States at the age of 
fourteen years. In 1869 
he found employment 
with the cartridge 
works which were just 
then being developed 
on the ground which is 
now a part of the 
U. M. C. Bridgeport 
Works of the Reming- 
ton Arms Company, 
Inc., where he remained 
at work until a few days previous to his 
death, even tho he was retired in 1919 
after fifty years of continuous service. 

His reputation as an authority on 
everything pertaining to ammunition 
manufacture spread beyond his adopted 
country, and he was several times called 
to England to aid and assist English 
engineers in connection with ballistic 
matters; during the early part of the 
Russian-Turkish War he acted as chief 
inspector of manufacture of the Peabody- 
Martini rifles for the Turkish govern- 
ment; in 1919 duty called him to Mexico 





(«U. M.C.””) THOMAS 





William Morgan (“U. M. C.’’) 
Thomas 


in connection with a contract for ammu- 
nition. 

Mr. Thomas was employed as ballistic 
engineer of the U. M. C. works many 
years, and it was during this time that he 


made many _ improve- 
ments and_ develop- 
ments in paper shot- 


gun shells, cartridges, 
primers, smokeless 
powder, and other mat- 
ters pertaining to am- 
munition. The .22 long 
rifle cartridge, the .25 


rim-fire cartridge and 
many of the most 
popular revolver cart- 


ridges in use today are 
the result of his efforts 
in co-operation with the 
various firms manufac- 
turing the arms for 
which this ammunition 
is adapted. These in- 
clude automatic pistol 
cartridges of various 
calibers. He developed 
the Thomas pointed bullet and the first 
successful primer for use in revolver cart- 
ridges loaded with smokeless powder. 

Mr. Thomas is survived by his wife, 
two sons, Edgar R. Thomas of Stratford, 
Conn., and Stanley G. Thomas of Elm- 
hurst, L. I., and two daughters, Mrs. 
Norman D. Hovey of Stratford, Conn., 
and Mrs. Ervin W. Sanford of Columbus, 
Ohio. He was a 32nd degree Mason and 
for many years had been identified with 


Corinthian Lodge No. 104, Hamilton 
Commandery, Pyramid Temple Mystic 
Shrine. 

















Wide Angle Stereo-Prism 


BINOCULARS 


3 to 24 Power 


Over 100 Styles 


of PRISM BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES, 
OPERA GLASSES, etc. A glass for every purpose 
No need to buy an obsolete war glass or nondescript binoc- 
ular or field glass when you can buy the very best for a 
moderate price. 
We have a glasstosuit your individual requirements. Tell 
our service department your needs. 

10x $27—8x $18.50 
BRAND NEW 10x 30, long type, extra powerful prism binoc- 
ulars. Adjustable same as 12x Weighs but 20 Oz Won- 
derful illumivation, definition and large field of view By 
actual comparison, they equalled the best German 10x46 mm. 
selling for over $100. Has case and straps. See illustraticn 
BRAND NEW 8x27, similar toabove. Height 4 in., Weight 


17 ozs., $18.50. 


12x 30mm. $35 


16x40 Monoculars $20—8x $12 


C/ one FREE-—OVER 100 GLASSES 
WHOLESALE~— RETAIL 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


A Glass for Every Purpose 


Elmira, N. Y. 


A Glass for Every Purse 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept.O-1, 
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Use Heddon Tackle~ 
Rods. Reels. Lines & Baits 
Then youll have 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Exclusive Canadian Representatives 





Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RHEAD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on 
its subject. The book contains colored 
plates of over one hundred nee trout 
consume, full charts, etc. Net $3.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING co. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 











BIG GUN SALE 


Every Gun New and Genuine 






World Famous 
30-Cal. German 


LUGER 
9 SHOTS— $] 5: 00 


4-in. Barrel 
Extra Luger Maga- 


zines $1.50 Sid 
Detachable Luger Stock _ ~~ aoe 
Special Luger Holster = hing? 


25 Cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots . 10.50 


82 Cal. Mauser Automatic, 9 shots 10.50 
25 Cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots 8.50 
32 Cal. Ortgies Automatic, 8 shots___.--- 9.00 


AMMUNITION SPECIALS 
80 Cal. Luger, per hundred .$2.75 
9 mm. Cal. Luger, per hundred Se 
25 or 32 Automatic, per hundred - 200 
Special Mauser Leather Holster $1.50 
Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will 
ship C. O. D. subject to your examination for 


the balance. 
Established 1878. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 
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MORE GAME 





BULLE TIN—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 

















Game Refuge Bill 


you exhausted 
who represent 
Re fuge 


Have 
the men 
the Game 


every means to convince 
you at Washington that 
Bill must pass at this session 


of Congress? You owe this duty to yourself 
and to your friends. 
You believe in the American principle of free 


this is to be perpetuated, public 
shooting grounds must be established. As a 
thinking man you realize that as the country be- 
comes more thickly populated a chain of refuges 
must be set aside on which no shooting is per- 
mitted where migratory game birds may nest, 
rest and feed in absolute security. You know 
that not only our migratory game birds, but 
also our song and insectivorous birds must be 
furnished with adequate protection against their 
natural enemies and unscrupulous gunners. 

Marsh areas must be permanently set aside 
now if a sufficient number of refuges and public 
shooting grounds are to be available for the 
future. These must be government-owned, where 
they cannot be encroached upon by unwise drain- 
age which in recent years has been rapidly de- 
pleting areas suited to both bird and sportsman. 

It is necessary to have an adequate force of 
men who will protect and care for both migra- 
tory game and insectivorous birds without fear 
or favor. Such death traps as the Bear River 
marshes, where literally thousands of ducks die 
each year, must be eliminated. Areas that have 
been drained in an effort to produce more land 
fee agriculture and which have proved worthless 
gaust be reflooded for the bird, fish and anirnal 
jitfe. 

All of this will cost money. It is preposterous 
to expect that the federal government or state 
legislatures would ever appropriate sufficient 
funds for this purpose. The Game Refuge Bill 
will do all these things and not cost the general 
taxpayer a single penny, for the man who shoots 
migratory birds is willing to foot the entire ex- 
pense by a trifling contribution from him of $1 
paid in the form of a license for the privilege 
of hunting migratory game birds. 

See to it that your congressmen and senators 
rote in your interests. 


shooting. If 





Ytalian Song-Bird Hunting 


it 1s common knowledge among conservation- 
ists that the only man in this country who 
shoots song and insectivorous birds is the 
gunner from the south of Europe. When one 
looks over the Italian game laws and learns the 
conditions in that country it is no wonder that 
our foreign-born residents consider everything 
that flies as legitimate game. 

When these men come to our country to make 
it their home, it is their duty to investigate and 


to abide by our laws. And still we have a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy for the Italian who 
comes to America and is arrested and heavily 
fined for shooting birds similar to species that 
are considered legitimate game in his country. 


Recently the writer found a half dozen Italians 
having as good a time as it is possible for a 
gunner to have. They were banging at every- 


thing in sight, and it so hap pened that they were 
hunting at a time when and in a place where 
no legitimate game _ existed. Examination of 


their game bag revealed two mourning doves, a 


ground robin, a meadow lark, a downy wood- 
pecker, two catbirds, six cowbirds, a flicker, a 
song sparrow, three Savannah sparrows and a 


convicted and 


chipmunk. These fellows were 

each fined $40 and costs for violation of the 
New York Conservation Law protecting insecti- 
vorous birds. 

All game wardens who have had experience 
with this type of violator know that he always 
contends he did not know he was breaking the 
law. One of these men was.so sincere and in- 
sistent in this contention that he convinced us 
of his honesty of purpose; therefore we intend 
to send copies of this article to every Italian 


newspaper in the United States, with the request 
that it be published in full in the effort to pre- 


vent our Italian neighbors from unknowingly 
getting into trouble. 
It is a very simple matter for Italian-born 


residents of this country to obtain copies of the 
conservation laws of the state in which they live. 
Pamphlets furnished by the game departments 
of the different states set forth plainly what birds 
can and cannot be killed. From an aesthetic 
viewpoint the killing of song birds is repulsive 
to an American. Men from the south of Europe 
who come to this country to live must be made 
to realize that our laws apply to them and that 
we will not tolerate the killing of insectivorous 


9¢ song birds for either food or sport. 


Sportsmen Refuse to Buck the 
Buck Law 


Most states that furnish deer shooting for 
their citizens have enacted the Buck Law—that 
is, the killing of female deer has been strictly 
prohibited. The advocates of this measure are 
strong in their praise of the results to be ac- 
complished from its application. 

Some states provide that only deer with one 
or more prongs can be killed. This, if lived up 
to by the sportsmen, entirely eliminates the kill- 
ing of does and also acts as protection to the 
sportsman himself. If a hunter makes sure the 
deer he is about to shoot has a head of antlers 
with one or more prongs, he most certainly is 
not going to kill an unsuspecting fellow sports- 
man in mistake for game. 

When the Buck Law is 
state in which the sportsmen have been allowed 
to kill male or female as their fancy dictated, 
much opposition has always arisen. And perhaps 
in all states there are some few deer hunters who 
are opposed to the Buck Law in spite of the 
mass of indisputable evidence pointing to the 
benefits which have accrued from this measure. 

In recent years deer have become so plentiful 
in Pennsylvania, where the Buck Law has long 
been enforced and where it is supplemented by 
a well-established system of refuges, that farmers 
are demanding relief from the ravages on their 
crops by wild deer. Only a few years ago deer 
were almost extinct in this state. 

To give these farmers the relief they demanded 
a law was passed in Pennsylvania to the effect 
that in any township where 200 signers would 
report damage to their orchards or crops from 
wild deer the state would permit the killing of 
a limited number of does. The law provided for 
a special license costing $5 which permitted the 
licensee to take one doe, the season for killing 
does to be one week after the close of the regu- 
lar deer season when bucks only can be killed. 
The law also provided that each gunner be fur- 
nished with a special tag, which he must wear 
in a conspicuous place, in order that wardens 
could keep the situation in hand. 

Now, unfortunately for the farmers who wanted 
their crops protected, this tag branded the 
hunter as a doe killer, and Pennsylvania sports- 
men had learned thru experience that the Buck 
Law spelled real conservation. As the years 
have passed, the deer hunters of that state had 
been weaned away from doe killing to the point 
where they now feel such an act is decidedly 
unsportsmanlike, regardless of the law. 

The 200 signers asking that does be killed 
vere secured in Quincy and Washington ‘Town- 
ships of Franklin County. In order that the 
sportsmen would have ample time to secure their 
licenses the Board of Game Commissioners ad- 
vertised in the three papers having the widest 
circulation in this section that 100 does were to 
be killed. 

After ten days only fifteen men had applied 
for the privilege of killing one doe each, and it 
was found necessary to make a state-wide appeal 
in order to sell the 100 permits. At the time 
this information was furnished the association 
it looked very doubtful if 100 men would be 
secured in the entire state who were willing to 
take the responsibility on themselves of killing 
a doe deer, even tho it was legal. 

The list of signers was also published, and 
lo and behold, the sentiment against killing does 
is so strong in Pennsylvania that many of those 
who signed this report objected to the matter 


first proposed in a 


being given publicity. 

We only ask that the sportsmen of states 
where does can still be killed legally give thought 
to the views held on this subject by their brother 


gunners of the Keystone State. 


How Fast Can a Quail Fly? 
We 


years 





have no views on this subject. Many 
ago we wrote an article on the speed of 
ducks. We didn’t guess, but we actually 
timed them from one section line to another—a 
measured mile. We thought we had a pretty 
good line on the proposition, but since that time 
we have never been able to find anybody who 
agreed with our deductions entire. 

One instance we recorded in this article had 
to do with a duck and an aeroplane. We hap- 
_ to be riding in a hydroplane off the coast 
of California when a wild duck bored right on 
by us. The aviator in whose machine we were 
riding contended he was going around fifty-five 
miles an hour. 

Since then some of the foremost aviators in 
the country, whose word cannot be disputed, 
have told us that they can run over most any 


wild 





duck without exceeding sixty miles an hour. 
One gentleman told us that his plane would not 
do better than sixty-five miles an hour, and that 
he could fly along and pluck tail feathers from 
the fastest duck that ever flapped a wing. 

None of these fellows would believe our rec- 
ords on the flight of wild ducks, and therefore 
we do not feel in duty bound to credit everything 
we hear. But naturally we are very reticent on 
expressing views as to how fast any bird can 
fly. The following records, however, we feel 
sure, will be of interest to the sportsmen: 

Last winter George D. Pratt and Marshall 
McLean, two well-known conservationists, were 
quail shooting in South Carolina. As is cus- 
tomary after a delightful day in the field, each 
bird was again killed before the big log fire. 
Discussions waxed warm, and the question came 
up, ‘‘How fast does a quail fly?”” The next day 
the following experiment was tried. 

Mr. McLean had with him an accurate stop- 
watch, one of a series made for the United 
States Army Engineering force during the late 
war. He gave the watch to one of the party 
with instructions to start the second hand the 
instant a covey of quail flushed and to throw 
the lever when Mr. McLean fired his second 
barrel. There had been various guesses as to 
what the elapsed time would be. These ranged 
from three to ten seconds. 

Mr. McLean states that he is not a fast shot 
and that often the birds were practically out of 
range before he fired his second barrel. The 
following is quoted from a letter received from 
Mr. McLean: 

“To our surprise, on possibly the fairest test 
that we made, the elapsed time was just 2 2-8 
seconds. Other tests were made. Of course, 
we got different results, the elapsed time varying 


from 2 2-5 seconds to 3 seconds.” 


Use the Meat 


“The party brought in more than 100 caribou 
slain by its members.”’ These lines appeared in 
a Wrangel (Alaska) dispatch as published in a 
New York paper. The dispatch told of a party 
of Eastern hunters who had been hunting in 
the Cassiar, and the names of only three men 
were mentioned. How many were included in 
the party we do not know. 

An unnecessary and inexcusable slaughter of 
big-game animals takes place each year, inspired 
by the desire to obtain large or unusual trophies. 
Men hunting in a country of such magnitude 
that it cannot be adequately patrolled by war- 
dens do as they please, and if they are not 
bothered by conscience their pleasure has often 
caused anger in their fellow men. 

Tons of meat have been left to furnish carrion 
for crows and ravens. Tales are plenty where 
men have killed a fairly good game head and 
never touched it because it was not so large as 
they had hoped for when they shot. The old 
story that the animal was crippled and got away 
to die gains no credence with the old-timer who 
finds the bleached bones the following year. It 
is little less than a crime of the first magnitude 
to kill a big-game animal, skin out the head and 
leave the balance of the animal to rot. 

“The meat must be used” is a provision which 
we believe should be incorporated into every law 
protecting big-game animals. It has been tried 
and proved a success. Such a law does not 
mean that all the meat must be consumed by the 
gunner or his party, but it should be made use 
of and not allowed to become a total waste. 
With every head that goes out of Alaska, trans- 
portation companies should be made to demand 
receipts showing that the meat of the animal 
killed was used for human consumption. 

Such a law would not stop all the men who 
kill game wantonly, but it would put a check 
on the fellow who is not satisfied unless he 
brings back trophies to prove he killed the 
limit, and who does not give a thought to the 


meat wasted. 
Kill the Crow 


A member of the association sent us in a news- 
pa’ er clipping telling of a wild goose nest being 
robbed by crows, and commented on the clipping 
to the effect that he doubted its authenticity be- 
cause of the fact that a wild goose is able to 
put up a first-class fight. We do not doubt for 
a minute the truth of the newspaper statement. 
We have watched crows working their thievery 
on wild ducks and prairie chickens, and their 
methods are such that we believe they could 
steal a lion cub from its mother if they once 
made up their minds to do so. 

In the prairie lake country of the Northwest, 
crows beat back and forth over the fields and 
along the edges of marsh land, looking for the 
nests of wild ducks and prairie chickens. When 
a setting bird is found, a great cawing is com- 
menced, and every crow in hearing distance im- 
mediately joins the one which found the nest. 
Then the battle starts to drive the hen bird 
from her eggs. It does not take long. Even 
tho a person may be concealed nearby watching 
the performance, every egg will be devoured be- 
fore he can offer assistance. 

We have not the least doubt that twelve or 
fifteen crows could whip an old Canada goose 
in short order and make her leave her eggs to 
be devoured by the black rascals. 
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Traps Give Way to Field 


When 
shooting season virtually closes. 
lot of big game in this country any more, but 


the hunting season opens the trap- 


There isn’t a 


there is plenty of small game. And there will 
be more than 5,000,000 persons in the field trying 
for a shot or two. Some will be highly success- 
ful; others will not. 

We get it on good authority that the presi- 
dent of the National Cash Register Company, 
F. B. Paterson, has offered the Amateur Trap- 
shooting Association a plot of ground in Dayton, 
Ohio, for a term of years if the association will 
stage the Grand American Handicap in Dayton 
each year. There are said to be a number of 
other things connected with the offer that make 
it very attractive. Several members of the com- 
mittee have been to Dayton to investigate, and 
George McCarty, the Eastern representative, and 
U. R. Brooks, the Southern representative, will 
visit Dayton again prior to the meeting of the 
Amateur Committee in Chicago in December. 
The Dayton proposition will be acted upon at 
the annual meeting. 

McCarty, by the way, was the big winner in 
the Westy Hogans shoot, and also was high 
average man in the Atlantic Indians’ shoot. 
Jimmy Bonner, the 14-year-old New York lad, 
won the Indians’ championship with 98 out of 
100 from about 100 of the best shots in the 
East. 2. R. Galvin was elected president of 
the Indians; William Ogden of New York, vice- 
president, and Newton Romig of Philadelphia, 
secretary and treasurer. The tournament com- 
mittee is made up of William H. Beers of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Harry Knight of Boston, and John 
Eshelman, Jr., of Lancaster, Pa. 

In winning the high average honors in the 
states, the amateurs did better work than the 
professionals. Mark Arie, Frank Troeh and 
C. W. Olney won in Illinois, Washington and 
Wisconsin with 336, and T. K. Lee in Alabama 
and R. A. King in Texas each scored 335. O.N. 
Ford of Oregon scored 338 in the Washington 
State shoot, but he made his figures in the wrong 
state. 





Mrs. Topperwein Tells “How” 


That every woman should know how to shoot 
is the firm conviction of Mrs. “Ad” Topperwein 
of San Antonio, Texas. 

The following article from the pen of Mrs. 
“Topp” should not only be helpful to the fair 
sex, but to all persons who are interested in be- 
coming proficient in the handling of shooting 
irons: 

“T find most women very adept to learn. The 
first step in learning to handle firearms is safety 
first. 

“The safety rules of shooting are much more 
simple than learning the safety rules of running 
an automobile, and most any woman can run an 
auto or is willing to if she is fortunate to own 
one. 

“Now, if you desire to shoot a shotgun with 
a small gauge gun, a 20-gauge, or better still a 
410-gauge, which has absolutely no recoil or 
kick. Have someone who knows show you how 
to load and unload and how to hold the gun to 
your shoulder properly. Always use the lightest 
load you can get to begin with. Later, when 
you have mastered the art of looking straight 
down the barrel, to point your gun quickly and 
accurately, and can pull the trigger without 
closing your eyes, then you can shoot a heavier 
load and a larger gun. : 

“However, a 20-gauge is plenty big enough 
for most women. 

“A gun club is proper place for you to learn 
to shoot, and it is perfectly proper for you to 
be there without your brother, or husband, if 
you have any, as you will always find plenty of 
courteous gentlemen most willing to help you 
learn the ‘sport alluring.’ 

“Do not make the mistake of shooting too 
much at one time. The game is so fascinating 
that many are incilned to shoot more than they 
can stand. Shooting too much will tire you, 
make you flinch and forever spoil your chances 
of becoming a good shooter. 

“Another very important point is not to get 
a gun which is too long in the stock. All guns 
as they come from the factory are fitted with 
rather long stocks. Most of them are too long 
and unsuited for the average woman. A stock 
measuring 12 to 13 inches is about the correct 
size for most women> The stock should be 
fitted with a soft rubber recoil pad. 

“Every woman cannot expect to become an 
expert, but I say that every woman should have 
an intelligent idea of firearms; she should know 
and be able to pick up her husband’s or brother’s 
pistol or gun at a moment’s notice, load it if 
necessary, and shoot it with some degree of ac- 


curacy. Ninety-five per cent of the accidents 
with firearms happen simply thru carelessness 
and ignorance. Get familiar with guns, use 


them, and you will enjoy the most fascinating 
of all outdoor sports.” 


BOOKS» 
SPORTSMAN 


Wing Shooting, by Chas. Askins; 88 pages; 
lustrated; 50c; Outers’-Recreation, Chicago. 
A comprehensive volume on the art and prac- 

tice of wing shooting with numerous illustrations 

showing guns, targets, methods of aiming at fly- 
ing birds, with interesting ballistics for users of 
the shotgun and comments on the speed of birds. 
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Angling Adventures of an Artist, by John Shirley- 
‘ox; 162 pages; illustrated; $4 net; E. P. 

Dutton & Co., New York. 

For the angler and angling artist appreciative 
alike of beauty in writing and drawing this vol- 
ume forms a happy combination. We can recom- 
mend it heartily for that ‘‘tired feeling” when 
the streams and lakes are locked by ice. De- 
lightful pictures of fishing. 


Wing Shooting and Angling, by Eugene V. Con- 


nett; 226 pages; illustrated with drawings; 
$2.50 net; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Here is a book that gives all the details of 
these sports, carefully explained in easy, prac- 
tical language; the choice in handling guns, 
shooting etiquette, dogs and their training, all 
kinds of game birds, their habits and habitat; 


trout fishing and the outfit; the 
bass, pike, pickerel, 


duck shooting, 
use of the wet and dry-fly; 
perch and other game fish. 





Rip Van Winkle, by Washington 
pages; four illustrations in color; 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

In all American literature there is perhaps no 
more wholly delightful story than Irving’s tale 
of Rip Van Winkle, in which Rip’s strange ad- 
venture is related in a way that appeals both to 
young and old. A volume from the Children’s 
Classic Series, which needs little comment to in- 
crease its popularity. 


Irving ; 
We; J. 


69 
B. 


Below the Snow Line, by Douglas W. Fresh- 
field, D. C. L.; 269 pages; $7; E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York City. 

Selections from the author’s old records of 
travel and wanderings under the shadows of 
Mont Blanc and the Bernina, and two raids into 
the wilds of Japan and Unganda. A bundle of 
memories of walks and climbs among the lesser 
ranges of the Old World, among the Mountains 
of the Riviera, Corsica, Italy, Greece, Bosnia 
and Algeria. 


A B C of the Motorcycle, by John B. Rathbun; 
237 pages; illustrated; $1.50 net; Stanton and 
Van Vliet Co., Chicago. 

A simple, well-written manual of self-instruc- 
tion on modern motorcycles, their operation, 
adjustment and repair, including many useful 
practical hints for the motorcyclist and mechanic. 
Much matter is included on the subject of the 
accessories, ignition systems, carburetion, etc. 


Gas Engine Troubles and Installation, by John 
B. Rathbun; 447 pages; illustrated; $1.50 ‘net; 
Stanton and Van Vliet CO, Chicago. 

A book that shows you how to install, operate 
and make immediate repairs and adjustments on 
all types of gas, gasoline and oil engines. A 
considerable amount of matter is included re- 
lating to the electrical ignition system, its main- 
tenance and repair, and a complete and indexed 
trouble chart for ready reference. 


Aeroplane Engines in Theory and Practice, by 
John B. Rathbun; 463 pages; illustrated; 
$2.50 net; Stanton and Van Vliet Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Practical notes on the design, thermodynamic 
calculations and constructional details of all 
types of aeronautic engines and their accessories. 
For designers, aeroplane constructors and stu- 
dents, and is adapted for either schools or home 
study courses. 
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JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 
HOLD THE BIG ONES—LET THE SMALL 
ONES LIVE— MAKE BETTER FISHING 
(Patent Pending) 

Fifteen nationally known authorities recommend 
them and tell their personal experiences in circu- 
lar we will send. Also list of trout and bass 
flies and hooks for fly tying. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


789 S. California Ave. Dept. D Chicago, II. 




















Picture Your Wife 
in a COAT like this 
2e oe] =o ae] 
We have Made 
the from 
Latest PELTS 
Styles ~ you 
to select \ Trapped. 
from. 
* FOX 
Specialize PELTS 
in Made 
Women’s into 
FINE sox 
FUR ™ wear 
Apparel. Special- 
a ists. 
Fall 
Stock Write for 
on hand Style 
always. Sheet 
=e oe > > > 
C. LUEDERITZ 
The Nation’s Furrier 
Dept. B, 516-518 North Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














WHY NOT Sil: Spring, Summer and Fall gm 
gathering butterflies, insects? | FS 
buy hundreds of kinds for colle ‘tions. Some * 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, price-list Send 10c 
(not stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus be- 
fore sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer 
in Inseets, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 


CARBIDE HEAD 
LIGHTS 





For Hunting,Camping,etc. 
, Old reliable, on the market 
J 25 years. Shines all the 
time wherever you look. 
Not a flash light. 
Send for free catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St. 
Dept. 4 Chieago, ID 


UTILITY GLASSES $2.00 


Adjustable lenses. 
Clear, perfect. Case 
included. Ideal for 
camp or touring. 
Write today. 


CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP 
205 South 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 


One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1 Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide Y hy. 


Men's Lace, 6 to 11, at $5.50 


Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2to6 at 
$4.50. 










Slippers—Men’'s, $4.50: 


Ladies’ or Boys’, 3.768. 
Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money refund 


ed if not satisfactory. 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 

in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- i 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand- 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior as a hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb osuxosit ws. 
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English Setters 





Some way or other in the long distant past 
somebody conceived the idea that a pedigreed 
dog of ber show qualities, no matter in what 
breed, was a dog absolutely unfit for the work 

h that breed was originally intended for. 
That idea, perhaps because of its novelty and 
more likely because of its fallacy, has become a 
very prevalent one We constantly hear it said 
in collies for example that it is unfortunate that 
the breed has degenerated into bench winners 


without the sense requisite to work. Along with 
this idea goes the companion thought that a 
cross with a bench winning collie and a farm 
dog produces a desirable type of worker. It 
sometimes does, but more often it fails. If the 
same attention that goes into making the c1oss 
were put into training a bench show collie, a 
sensible working dog would result. It has been 
tried and proven in hundreds of cases with but 
few failures Some of the most famous cham- 
pions in collies have at the same time been of 
the best workers. So in setters we find two fac- 
tions at work in the fancy, the one which believes 
that a bird dog can never be produced which 
will at the same time have the type and general 
characteristics which will enable it to win in the 
show ring, and vice versa As a result of this 
feeling we find setters showing a remarkable 


especially those which 
and which 


diversity of form and type, 
been bred particularly for work 











nave 
we see most often as starters in field trials. In 
this connection C. DeLaney Martin, a prominent 
breeder of setters, writes: ‘“‘Unfortunately most 
breeders of dogs have no definite breeding pro- 
gram, and choose for their stud the dog whose 
fee happens to be the lowest, and the English 
ter a class today has degenerated far from 
e type and the standard of what a real bird 
og should be [he opinion prevails, erroneously 
of course, that because a dog is of the type 
vhich will earn for him a championship on the 
bench. both he and his get are worthless for the 
purpose for which Providence created them, and 
for many years practical field dog men evaded 
the proposition of bettering type by persistent 
idherence to line breeding and the perpetuation 
§ the blood lines of the 
splendid dogs ot twet 
years ago 
“Within the last few years 
however, the prac bird 
dog men and the followers 
of the field trials have come 
to realize that an Englis 
setter with his ears on top 
of his head and a ta so 
long that 1t arags or 
ground, with a sniy uzzle 
and a cor matic 
makes a the v st kine 
of a ch and companio 
and is most terrible to lox 
upon during the long periods 
between seasons, and so they 
too, are having their bencl 
shows at the conclusion of 
the field trials and are jus 
as keen on winning the pur- 
ple as are the out-at ut 
bench show enthusiasts; and 


many of them are realizing 





that the preservation of 
breed as finders and handlers 
of birds can only be attained 
by breeding for type s W 
as for bird sense.”’ 


Fortunate for the good 
the setter, men of foresigh 


and judgment have been 
tracted to the fancy of the 
breed, men who want a bird 
dog first, but who want also 
a dog which looks like a 
setter. As a result of this de- 
sire we find in the country 
today many good specimens 
of the breed which combine 
the working qualities with 
those of the standard type 
bench show winner. Such is 
Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince IT. Ch. 


Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II began his training as 
a field dog in his first year, and is a finished field 
worker with excellent bird sense. In fact, he 
was awarded special for best setter at the Cin- 
cinnati show in 1922 in competition with some 
fifty setters and pointers of utility type and 
ability. In addition to this, he has won two 
championships in bench show competition, prov- 
ing beyond a question of doubt the possibility 
for a combination of show and working quali- 
ties. As a result Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II is 
recognized by setter men of authority thruout 
this country as one of the most desirable types 
for use in improving the general standard of 
quality of the breed both from a utility and 
from a beauty point of view. It should not go 
without mention also that this dog is a remark- 
ably well bred setter, —s the blood of the 
best dogs of the past.—E a 


r a" ° 
What’s in a Pedigree? 

It just so happened that 
hunting this year found 
Southeastern Illinois, where only 
numbered the men with guns 


the opening of the 
the writer in 
the birds out- 


and dogs who 


season 


sought them. Business activities in many of the 
smaller towns practically stopped for several 
days after the opening of the season, and those 


who weren’t hunting told you how it was done 
in the past. One of the favorite topics of dis- 
cussion for those who gathered to talk was the 
comparative merit of the various dogs known to 


the community. ‘I think so-and-so’s setter the 
best dog around these parts. I'll tell you what 
I saw him do last year when I had him out, 


etc.’ And each man would have a tale of won- 
derful work accomplished, and peculiar intellect 
displayed, by some dog of the neighborhood 
until as you listened you felt that surely all the 
possibilities of canine intelligence as we see it 
exercised jin the field and everywhere else ng 
anifested and exaggerated in this group of dogs. 
This was followed by a discussion of the parent- 
age of these dogs and the relating of tales of 
prowess of the various ancestors of some certain 
dog. The was no question in the minds of 
these men that there was a relationship be- 





+ 





but 











The Kennel Department for 
1924 


In assuming the responsibilities of the 
Kennel Department of Outdoor Life begin- 
ning with this number, the writer wishes 
primarily to offer such news and informa- 
tion about the various breeds of dogs as 
will be of greatest interest to the readers 
of this magazine. Consequently his work 
must be guided to a great extent by the 
demands of each and every one of Outdoor 


Life’s readers who are interested in this 
department. To this end he _ suggests, 
therefore, that each of you accept it, not 


only as a privilege, but as a duty to other 
readers, to contribute such items of news 
and interest as appeal to you, and naturally 


therefore of appeal to others. It is your 
department! The writer wishes only to 
make it what you want it to be. May we 


depend upon you for pictures of your dogs, 
accompanied with items of interest con- 
cerning them, for use in this department— 
remembering always, of course, that we 
cannot publish all of such prints, owing to 
lack of space, selecting only the ones we 
consider best? In general the Kennel De- 
partment will attempt to do the following 
things: 1—Offer a review of the day-to- 
day activities of sporting dogs and sporting 
dog owners in the field and on the show 
bench; 2—To review each month one of 
the many breeds of sporting dogs as to 


field requirements, standard show type, 
and peculiar breed characteristics. Such 
reviews to be illustrated by pictures of 


prominent dogs of the breed under discus- 
sion; 3—To offer suggestions on the care 
of dogs in health and disease, the breeding 
of dogs, training of dogs, feeding, housing, 
rearing of puppies, etc. 

The March issue will contain a review 
of pointers, and all readers interested in 
this variety are invited to contribute ma- 
terial and photographs. This material must 
be in the hands of the Kennel editor by 
January 15, 1924. 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT. 
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tween the living dog’s ability and that of its 
parents. Yet if one mentioned the subject of 
pedigree to these men they often said, “Yes, that 
dog has a pedigree a mile long, but that don’t 
mean anything, for there are dogs around here 
with pedigrees that aren’t worth the powder to 
blow them up.” 

As a matter of fact a pedigree doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean anything as to a dog’s ability to 
work, any more than it does in humans. It is 
often true that the longest pedigree and best 
appearance go hand in hand with the greatest 
inability to do anything, and a most perfect in- 
clination to do that nothing beautifully. For, 
after all, a pedigree is only a written record of 
the names of the parentage of an animal, and 
whether or not the individual is worth anything 





Cale’s Blue Prince II is a type of setter combining both utility and beauty of breed—the ambition of breeders 

















as a worker, or as a dog of intelligent possibili- 
ties, depends entirely upon whether the dogs 
whose names appear in the pedigree were intelli- 
gent working dogs, or otherwise, as the case 
may be. And in that very fact lies the original 
reason for keeping pedigrees (written records) 
of dogs. It became necessary that records of 
the breeding of dogs be kept that one might in 
a careful study of such a pedigree determine the 
value of the various dogs in the ancestry of a 
specimen to determine its possibility for mental 
and physical qualities. And such records _be- 
came of value in planning the breeding of differ- 
ent individuals, for if one had a dog with a poor 
“nose,” a poorly developed sense of smell, then 
if he had enough other good qualities to warrant 
his further use as a breeder he must surely be 
mated to a bitch with that power fully developed 
and one that was from a line of breeding in 
which that quality was always present. Hence 
if a pedigree, which is a careful record of the 
various matings made which ultimately resulted 
in the individual under consideration, is a record 
of matings wisely made to produce desirable 
qualities, then that pedigree becomes something 
other than a mere record of names, and it has 
a corresponding value. 

Now, every dog has a pedigree, tho it may not 
be written, for every dog has parents. But the 
chances for a good dog coming from dogs on 
which records have been kept are ten to one as 
against the dog coming from stock on which no 
records are available. The very fact that the 
breeders of the past placed enough importance 
in the breeding of their dogs for certain qualities 
to keep records of such matings indicates a cer- 
tain care in the selection of breeding stock that 
is not ordinarily present in non-pedigreed stock. 
And the fact that we can occasionally point to 
dogs of excellent pedigree who are worthless or 
nearly so means very little, for it is the “‘excep- 
tion that proves the rule.” 

And in the writer’s experience several very 
interesting facts in this connection have become 
apparent. For one thing the purchaser of a dog 
very often says in visiting a kennel to buy, that 
he cares nothing about pedigree just so he gets 
a good looking dog with working sense, and as 
they looked over the various animals they in- 
variably picked the best bred individuals, be- 
cause in them they found that beauty of form 
and outline coupled with intelligence of expres- 
sion and capability for work which they wanted 
in the dog of their choice. And that very fact 
indicates a second truth, based upon experience, 
which is that the best individuals from every 
point of view come from the best bred stock. 

All in all, then, there is a real reason for a 
pedigree of ‘the right sort, and the breeder who 
allows the importance of the pedigree to slide 
into the background in his breeding operations 
is neglecting one of his most valuable assets. 
And the man who allows the pedigrees of his 
dogs to become a mere matter of written names 
of ancestry is as negligent in his eS 
as the man who keeps no record at all.—E. 


KENNEL QUERIES 


I am on a deal for a fast greyhound for lead 
dog for coyotes. I wanted to get a male, but 
have a chance to get a female that I think pos- 
sibly is as fast as I could get for the money. 
I have been told that every time a bitch raises 
pups they lose some of their speed. I would 
like very much to have your opinion on this be- 
fore I buy. She is 2% years old, and I wouldn’t 
expect to breed her as long as she retained her 
speed, but she may have raised pups before this. 
—John Hoyman, S. Dak. 

Answer.—The mere fact of rearing a litter of 
pups does not make much difference to a grey- 
hound’s speed. Other concomitant disturbances 
sometimes arise that do affect a bitch’s speed 
and stamina, which cannot always be foreseen 
when they whelp pups.—W. C. C. 





I have a female cocker spaniel 10 months old 
which seems perfect in every way, both as to 
physique and skin. The dog does, however, per- 
sistently scratch the left ear, but as there are 
on that ear no signs whatsoever of any skin dis- 
ease, it is thought that the trouble must be in- 
side the ear, altho the most careful amateur ex- 
amination can find no trouble there. We have 
used all sort of external remedies, but found no 
relief until last night, when we used the regular 
lead and opium mixture. This seemed to relieve 
for the time being and perhaps will control if 
used as the itching comes on; but, of course, 
there must be a cause for which I hope you can 
suggest some permanent cure—H. S. Hoard, 
New York. 

Answer.—From your description of the case 
it would indicate your dog has corrhea, internal 
disease of the inner ear. If it has, a brown 
secretion will be found at the bottom of the ear. 
Should this be the condition, use this formula: 
Powdered starch, 100 grains; steareate of zinc, 
10 grains; iodoform, 2 grains. Dust this into 
the ear twice daily. mie, c c. 


I have a gordon setter and spaniel about nine 
months old. About a week ago he came in act- 
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THE LABRADOR 


The picture of the Labrador shown above was 
received from W. J. Derthick, who has this to 
say regarding the breed: ‘The Labrador is a 
great dog. I have tried all breeds on my pre- 
serve and finally had to send to England for the 
Labrador. They will hunt like the setter or 
pointer, are extremely gentle with game, and can 
stand any kind of weather conditions. They are 
the real natural retriever, and retrieve at the 
age of six months without being trained. ‘The 
one in the picture is but nine months old, and 
is retrieving for three shooters. 








ing like he had been whipped or badly scared. 
Afterward he started to cough and vomit, refus- 
ing to eat anything except meat, and very little 
of that, and drags his hind part along on the 
ground. The cough is dry and hacking as tho 
he had a bone in his throat. Have examined as 
well as I can, but can find nothing there. Will 
be very lively for awhile, followed with what 
seems to be a chill.—R. C. McClintic, Ariz. 
Answer.—I am sorry to say that the symp- 
toms of your dog as you give them indicate a 
severe case of distemper which has affected the 
nerve centers, causing a partial paralysis of the 
limbs. The best you can do for him is to give 
him complete rest in a quiet, warm place. Allow 
him very little water to drink and he probably 
wants a great deal of it. Feed very lightly and 
but once or twice a day. A little fish may tempt 
his appetite. A raw egg thrown down his neck 
once a day will maintain strength if he refuses 
the food. Unfortunately our contact with this 
disease is a frequent one, but our knowledge of 
how to treat it, other than by careful nursing, 
is negligent. For your information I add that 
a world-wide effort is now being made to gather 
money enough to provide for the costs of ex- 
perimentation and work necessary to the dis- 
covery of a cure, which work will be done in a 
specially equipped laboratory in England. I 
would avoid all drugs, as I have found nothing 
that will help, and know that none of the prod- 
ucts now put out for use in treating distemper 
do good, at least to any appreciable extent. 
hope your dog may recover, and I offer any 
additional advice you may write for.—E. L. P. 





I have a pointer dog 3 years old. He had the 
mange pretty bad, especially around his eyes. I 
used Glover’s mange cure for the mange. and 
have it about all cured, but a deep scum came 
over one of his eyes and I am afraid he will 
lose the eye. Please advise me why this scum, 
and what I should do for it.—L. C. Cheuvront, 
Okla. 


Answer.—The film over the eye is probably 
due to some infection arising either from the 
experience with mange that you speak of or from 
a scratch of the dog’s claw in his effort to re- 
lieve the itching of the mange. I would suggest 
the use of the following prescription, known as 
Eberhart’s Eye Lotion No. 2. You will need to 
have a doctor write a prescription for it in order 
to secure it from your druggist because of the 
drugs used in it: Acid boracic, 10 grains; co- 
caine, 9 grains; sulphate of zinc, 2 grains; aqua 
camphor, 1 tablespoonful ; aqua rose, 1 table- 
spoonful. Drop a few drops in eye three times 
daily. I will be interested to know the results 
- pe treatment. It should do the work.— 


. 










A big 40-page, fully illustrated book, 
giving complete ballistics and 
technical infortnation on all 
principal American and 
imported firearms. 


16 
Guage 


Automatic Shot Gun 





















Also a list of hunting 2 
supplies, ammunition With Matted Rib 
and repair parts A wonderful gun he ideal of 
Sent FRE every sportsman. We r 4 
supply avai at rea 
R bets t Write us at once for pa 
eques We keep a complete line of imported and 
domestic high grade firearms, te ) ghts, 
freshly loaded ammunition, repair parts and 
hunting supplies 
Our prices are reasonable—our service the best. 


This house is marksmen's headquarters 


P. YON FRANTZIUS 


608 Diversey Parkway Dept. L.1 CHICAGO 


FLY TYERS SUPPLIES 


Send for free list of Amateur Tyers’ Supplies giv- 
ing complete ~~ = all materials necessary for 
tying your own flie 
“FLY TYING FOR THE AMATEUR” 
A mimeographed course of four lessons covering 
every detail of tying both Wet and Dry types of 
flies. Well Illustrated. Very Complete. 
GLEN L. EVANS, Caldwell, Idaho 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Learn to be an expert wrestler. Know scientific 
wrestling, seif-detense, ane jui-jitsu Develop a 
aa physique and ha ° pas t health. Join 

this popular sc hool end learn ~poo A The famous 
world’s champions—the marvelous 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


offer you a wonderful opportunity. Wrestlin = 
— cote quickly learned ot home bea mail. 
































write now for splendid free peek. 
(Pow nes el Learn ait ha setanen and bog Ke aie - aoe 
FOR HEALTH ig men wit ase. Accept this wonderful offer 

NOW . Send for free book today, stating your age. 


Farmer Barus School of Wresting, 1641 Ramge Bidg., Omaha, Neh 
FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully ae and Valuable Book 
1.25 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 








BARGAINS 


We Are Closing Out All of Our U. S. 
Army Goods—Get Our List 
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SIDE VIEW 





These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne 
Marching Compasses which were made for the 
army by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., N. Y., ata 
cost of $24.50 each. 


Sale Price, 95c Possess 15 


New U. S. Army 
Leather Jerkins 


$3.45 


Postage 30c Extra 


These Jerkins are 
made of choice lea- 
ther and have O. D. 
wool Melton lining. 
Sizes 36 to 46. 


All goods sold sub- 
ject to your exami- 
nation. 


THE OUTDOOR STORE 
4608 Grand River Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Again the MclIlhenny Club 


(Continued from Page 3) 


breeding areas left in the United States, in- 
eluding: 

One in Central California. 

One in the Delta region of the California 
River. 

One on the Coast of Texas. 

The Chesapeake Bay and Currituck Sound 


region of the Atlantic Coast, and that on 
The Coast of Louisiana, the one under 


discussion. 

Anything which interferes with even one 
of the above areas has a deadly effect on 
wildfowl conservation in the United States. 

If the ridiculous statement made by Mr. 
Mcllhenny’s supporters that the club grounds 
are now a slaughter pen is true, may I ask 
what kind of a_ butcher would this 
area be after the wild rice, celery, etc., has 
grown, after the area has been fed in other 
ways, and after the grounds have been 
flooded, canaled and otherwise carefully pre- 
pared for those innocent duck guests which 
will fly by the thousands between the sanc- 
tuary grounds? 

The literature and letters sent out by Mc- 
Ilhenny and his supporters make a weak at- 
tempt at forcing us to believe that he is 
getting wonderful support. However, if one 
of these followers should happen in the Out- 
door Life office for one mail he would have 
his mind terribly disillusionized. The arti- 
cles which we have published on this impo- 
sition have so electrified the conservation 
societies, game associations, etc., that we 
have had to print many thousands of reprints 
ordered. These have been sent out by the 
associations to the club members in order 
to further enlighten them on this subject. 

Every American sportsman recognizes the 
judicial ability of Dr. E. W. Nelson—sports- 
man, explorer, scientist and wild life con- 
servationist of forty years’ standing—now 
chief of the Biological Survey at Washington. 
Dr. Nelson wires us as follows: 


house 


I consider the establishment of the large shoot- 


ing club between the two great existing bird 
refuges in Louisiana as planned by Mr. Mcll- 
henny most detrimental to the purposes of the 


refuges I trust that the 
controls, uniting the two 


tract Mr. MclIlhenny 
existing bird refuges, 





may be secured along the lines already suggested 
by Mr. Pearson of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, and Mr. Adams, director of 


Fisheries and 


Game in 
to continued f 


drainage ot 


marsh land 


Massachusetts. Owing 
water areas thruout the 
country, refuges along the Gulf Coast 
increase each year in their vital importance to 
the maintenance of our migratory wildfowl. 

E. W. NELSON, 
Bureau of 





Chief, Biol. Survey. 
All the above statements we, in common 
with al] good American sportsmen, natural- 
ists and conservationists, subscribe to most 
heartily. Now the problem before us, it 
seems to us, is to get Mr. Mcllhenny to de- 
flate his price balloon to the proper propor- 
tions, and we may proceed to business. 


Joun A. McGuire. 


PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work aspecialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 
malteeth. Get our new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 
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INSIDE “DOPE” 


The accompanying photograph of the dis- 
sected head of a rattlesnake was taken to show 
the exact location of the venom secreting glands. 
The snake was first killed with chloroform and 
the skin removed from the side of the head. 
The constricting muscle was scraped away from 
the gland which is marked A. Part of the 
muscle is shown marked B. The venom duct 
leading to the fang is marked C, and the fang 
is marked E. The gland A was loosened from 
the head and a triangular piece of paper slipped 
behind it to give better definition —W. A. 


From what sorce does the venom in rattle- 
snakes come? Has venom ever been chemically 
analyzed? If so, what poisons does it contain— 
that is, comparing them to anything in the drug 
or chemical line? Could a chemist compound a 
similar venom from commercial drugs or chem- 
icals? I have observed that you handle your 
department—Snake Lore—in a very scientific 
and intelligent manner. I have been reading it 
every issue and will look forward to a good, 
authentic answer to these questions if you find 
them worth answering. You will understand 
that in my line of work (taxidermy) that a man 
may often be led to ask a lot of foolish ques- 
tions.—A. S. Royer, Pinole, Calif. 
Answer.—Your queries are far from “foolish,” 
and well worthy of more time and space than I 
can devote to them. The subject is much more 
complex than you probably realize. If you de- 
sire more information than I am giving you 
now, write again and I will do my best to give 
it to you. Snake poison is a secretion from the 
supra-labial glands. These glands are found on 
either side of the head below and back of the 
orbit, corresponding to the parotid glands of 
mammals. I recently took a photograph of the 
dissected head of a rattlesnake, showing the loca- 
tion of the venom secreting gland, and it will 
appear in Outdoor Life in this issue. Snake 
poisons vary greatly; no two are alike. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Amaral of Butantan, Brazil, the fol- 
lowing substances have been found in snake 
venom: (1) A powerful fibrin ferment; (2) an 
anti-fibrin ferment; (3) a proteolytic ferment; 


(4) various cytolysins capable of acting on the 
red cells, the leucocytes, the endothelial cells of 
the blood vessels, the nerve cells as well as the 














cells of other tissues; (5) agglutinins for the 
red blood cells; (6) an anti-bactericidal sub- 
stance; (7) neurotoxins with special affinity for 
the nerve cells; (8) a neurotoxin with affinity 
for the nerve terminations of the muscles. These 
substances do not occur conjointly in each 
poison, and this fact accounts for the great vari- 
ability of snake venom intoxication symptoms. 
Obviously, no chemist could duplicate any snake 
poison. As with the alkaloids, analysis does not 
account for all the physiological activities. I 
presume the answer lies in the molecular make- 
up.—W. A. 

I notice in your April issue an item about a 
boy that was bitten by a dead rattlesnake, and 
the doubts expressed by J. D. B. of Santa Cruz. 
The incident recalls a case that I had some 
twenty-five years ago while practicing in South- 
ern Utah, and is well worth relating. The man 
in question had settled on his farm eighteen 
years before the accident which I am going to 
relate happened, and while looking over the place 
to locate the most favorable location to build 
his cabin killed a big rattler on the very spot 
where he afterwards built his house and made 
his garden. On the morning of the day that I 
was called—the last of July—he was grabbing 
out some of the larger potatoes in the garden, 
as they were still too young to dig, and while 
doing so, got a splinter of bone stuck into the 
tip of the third finger of his left hand. He re- 
moved it quickly, and looking closely at it, 
found that it was one of the fangs of the rattle- 


snake that he had killed there eighteen years 
before. ; a 
Having satisfied his curiosity, he threw the 


fang aside and continued grabbing potatoes un- 
til he had enough for dinner, then went about 
his other farm work, thinking, of course, that a 
serpent’s tooth that had lain exposed to the ele- 
ments for almost two decades, having been 
plowed up and plowed under innumerable times, 
bleached in the scorching heat of summer, 
washed in the rains and snows of winter, that 
chilled to zero weather at times, could be no 
more harmful than a rose briar. But within an 
hour his finger began to pain him and swell. 
He applied home remedies, and drank a quart 
of good whiskey, but the pain increased and so 
did the swelling, so he sent a boy on a horse 
for the nearest doctor, which happened to be me. 
Horses are some slower than telephones and 
automobiles, and when I got there his arm was 
swollen to half the size of his body and mottled 
like a snake. Fortunately, by heroic efforts his 
life was saved, but that finger shriveled up to 
a mummified member of dry skin and bone, and 
every year as long as I knew him his hand and 


arm would swell and become mottled the last 
week in July.—Geo. W. Harvey, M.D., Gridley, 
Calif. 


Answer.—Your letter to the editor of Outdoor 
Life was referred to me, and I find interesting 
chiefly on account of its source. Dried rattle- 
snake venom remains deadly for years, provided 
that it does not become mildewed. The small 
quantity of venom which could be preserved in 
the grooved point of a fang might easily be 
assimilated by a healthy man. In the instance 
you recount, the whiskey was a seriously aggre- 
vating factor, and there might have been others. 
I have run across a number of accounts of 
periodical swellings and soreness following snake 
bites, and am at a loss to account for the phe- 
nomena. Nearly two years ago I was bitten on 
a finger by a copperhead and a few weeks ago I 
tore the flesh in the same place. That slight 
injury has been slow to heal and has been par- 
ticularly sore. I can well understand the per- 
manent injury to the tissue following a crotaline 
bite, but not the why of the annual recurrence 
of disturbance. If, as a medico, you have formed 
an opinion to account for the time element, I 


would like to hear of it—W. A. B. 





HOW THE EDITOR FEEDS HIS RATTLERS 


Glass tube 


inserted to the stomach of a large diamond-back rattler for the purpose of feeding it 


artificially. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, 


inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, 
accounts in this department. Each number and 


initial counts as a separate word. 


No advertisement 


as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of smal 
Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 


Kennel Department 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP aan HEALTHY 





Kennel Department 
7 AIREDALES 


I have been supplying the most 
honest Airedales that do things. 
puppy now for spring delivery. 
tells all about them. 

F. W. VON ELM, Box O, Hiawatha, Utah 


COCKE R SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 
English and American hunt- 


World's greatest 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 


critical 
Book 
My free catalog 


with | 
your | 


Kennel Department | , a 








LINDELL CHEW 
PILOT, WYO. 


offers for the discriminating 





auto, companion for children. Puppies, males | buyer a limited number of 
CURE DOG. DISEASES. $25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, : 
How to put dog in condition, kill Colo. ___Btt 


fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, Gives twenty-five famous 


g -W DOG REMEDIES 


150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


as Ww LABORATORIES 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 











AIREDALES AND POLICE 


DOGS—Western 
not back-yard pups, but 
the big type of both breeds worked on stock 


bred, ranch raised; 




















Selected Dogs 
for Coyote and Wolf 
Coursing 
Young stock only. 




















THE CHASE MAGAZINE 
Coon and Foxhound Journal. 
wolf, speed of the coyote, cunning of the fox 


—America’s premier 
Courage of the 


and game. One Airedale stud weighs 68 pounds | and endurance of the hound, featured in Bn 
head 11 inches long. Police dog stud, ‘Flock pages. Price $2 per year; sample copy 20c. 
of Rexden-Belcarza,” weighs 80 pounds, 27 ENGLISH SPRINGER | The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 6, Lex- 
inches high, is a real worker on game or stock SPANIEL PUPPIES | ington, Ky. 7-tf 
Oszone Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. = 2] Some inpeted Sire snd Deen. Whelped June 6. Fe- | | TRAPPERS — COON HUNTERS — ‘Be up to 
RUSSIAN deg” at ceed MP All iw them | date. Use Lite Site. No more kerosene lan- 
WOLFHOUND — eS — grown. All liver and | terns. a L ow for a Luxite ein: 
PUPPIES MRS. J. W. MATHEWSON, Box 112, Wendell, Ida. Bon 2Oe-Y. Warren, 
mosebeme *OR SALE—Pedigreed female Airedale pups, | BIG GAME DOGS % 
piesready forshipment. vell oe ae *.. Pierce, 1800 “— Cat, Coon and Cougar Hounds 
rices reasonable . 
Arkansas Valley Kennels SOME REAL AIREDALE PUPS—Males $15, BEAR DOGS 








females $18; pedigrees furnished. G. B. 


| 
2, Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
Well trained and partly trained dogs 


avis, Prop. les : Tap- 
Cimarron, Kansas | ster, Gering, Neb. 1-2 
AIREDALE PUPPIES, : pedigreed, eligibie. THEY CHALLENGE THE WORLD for sale. 
State wants. Earle Curtis, Torrington, 733 ST. VRAIN (TRAINED) AIREDALES Essex, 521-13th North 
RF Tree Dogs Seattle, Wash. 





LABRADOR AND CHESAPEAKE ret é Rae : 

real bargains. Gus CHES Glasgow, fethoree Trained for Home Guards, Night Watchmen,Police | IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies from regis- 
COONHOUNDS CHEAP_C. 0. D. trial, and Field Trials. Pups and grown stock. tered stock. Large type, topknot, rat-tail and 

Ginger K 1 oe . i — 1-1 Professional Trainer curly coated strain. Natural born retrievers, 

bi ennels, Herric ST. VRAIN KENNELS land or water. G. L. Jamison, Murtaugh, Ida. 1-1 
FOR SALE — FOUR COYOTE DOGS E. F. Gordon, Mgr. and Trainer FOR SALE—Pedigreed Irish rat-tailed — ; 
that are fast and real coyote dogs; Russian and Irish Stag spaniels Hayden H. Hall, 682 So. College ' ¥ 
Crossed; $150 for the four, or $50 each. A\lso four dogs ready BOX 406 SORT CONS. cone. Ave., Ft. Collins, Colo. 1-3 : 
we E. HINEMAN. D IRISH W “AT ER “SP ANIEL puppies from regis- 

. E. » DIGHTON, KANSAS tered stock. Large type, topknot, rat-tail and 

TRAINED fox and wolfhounds, also coon, — coated — a — — oo LIONHEART AIREDALES 

aivsats nn : aes ; 7’ | land or water. G. L. Jamison, Murtaugh, Ida. 4 E 
a ee ae mink hounds. Jc a : Use judgment in the purchase of your 
FOR SALE — Airedale puppies of best type: FOR SALE Jeagle and rabbit hounds, three Airedale. Registered hunting and show 

eligible to ‘registry : priced reasonably. ht months to three years old. Harold Evans, dogs raised in the heart of the Big Horn 


oe 
Melville, 1-1 


Mont. 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing “advertisers 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY. 


Kennels, 


(The Dog With Brains) 


Cold Springs, Ind. 1-1 


The WORLD’S LARGEST 
DOG KENNELS 


Offers for sale Oorang Airedales trained as 





Mountains. None better. 


LIONHEART AIREDALE KENNELS 
Station “B”. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











STAG-GREYHOUND cross coyote dogs, fast 


watch dogs, automobile dogs, stock drivers, and fighters; also pointers, setters. Prices 
offer for sale Setters and Poin-| hunters and retrievers. Also big-game hounds, | reasonable. O. M. Holmes, Dunning, Nebr. 1-1 
ters, Fox Hounds, Coon] coon hounds, fox hounds, rabbit hounds, puppy STAG HOUNDS FOR SALE—Trained dogs 
Hounds, and Rabbit Hounds. stock, brood matrons, stud dogs, kennel supplies, and pups. W. A. Carlisle, Cherokee, Okla. 10-2 
foods, medicines. Safe delivery and satisfaction 


Shipped for trial. Catalogue 


guaranteed. Our 200-page illustrated catalog 


BUY A PU P now and have him ready for next 


tencents | ; as: Sl da Bo fall. Pups 3 months up by one of the greatest 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Have three | ™2¥e¢ ‘or 10 cents. see ee ee ee ee. SO oe 
bitches, two males, from field trial stock. Will J. aughan, Retreat, Pa. : 


make bird dogs. 3red from the great Mohawk 
Il, Whitestone, Gladstone, and Radfield strain. 
Will win if given chance. G. L. Jamison, Mur 

1-1 





ugh, Idaho : = ; 

~ igi + - ——- Farm, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 12-12 owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 

FC OR SALE — Llewe llyn ~ fe male puppy, white asa ; > = A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 

with orange markings; sire, Weinberger White-| SAY, BILL, bot your dog yet? No— Better | ang owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from 
stone; dam, Trixie Mohawk; 10 months old; $30. ' eg ; — ~ fox, bert ge r yosees and | gelected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. ; 
R. H. Dickinson, Twin Falls, Idaho. 1-1] beagle hounds; also started dogs and puppies. i 
: Bases Buy now and know your dog when the season Price Cloth, $1.75 Paper $1.10 ¥ 

D $45 ‘ opens. 10c for photos of hounds. H. C. nam, } OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHINC CO. 
Dent S Condition Pills De pt D. _C., Fre Frede ricksburg, 6 Denver, Colorado 






MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Drugzgists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
COYOTE CATCHERS and killers, Irish, Rus- 


sian and greyhound crossed, 15 to 28 months, 
80-90 Ibs.; doing the work now and making 
good; $50 to $75 per pair; three choice, $100. 
J. R. Reynolds, Sheridan, Wyo. 1-1 


Read the advertisements—it pays to keen posted 





OORANG KENNELS 
Box 113 LA RUE, OHIO 


REGISTERED BULL PUPS cheap. Bulldog 


Ohio. 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 


1824 Curtis Street 








(Keep Your Dog Well 














Condition Pills% a 
area splendid tonicfor weak, tistless, ailing dogsand puppies. They always 
build ame strengthandhealth. 60cents at dealers’ = _— us by mail. 
ergeant’s Dog Medicines— Standard 4 

FREE DOG BOOK Polk Miller's famous Dog om aa pages on care, 

feedingand training, also ) pedigree blank, ailment 
chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” Write fora free copy. 
gpPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 







A MEDICINE 
Sergeant’s EVERY DO 
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RROMANOFF ALEX 





THE HEAD AT THE HEAD OF 


THE PENCOLA RUSSIAN 
WOLF HOUND KENNELS 
Cc. W. LONGWORTH, DERBY, COLO. 


This great dog sired by Ch. Orloff of Tolstoi, Dam 
Lizka Henrietta. Registered traine od and un- 
trained dogs and puppies, Prices on application. 











1 RE GISTE RE D CHESAPEAKE BAY bitch, 

2% years old; mind auto, and house broken; 
good brood bitch; price $65. M. J. Casper, 
Waite Park. Minn 1-3 


SETTERS—Puppies, whelped July 15th, over} 


distemper, strong and_ healthy. 


Grandsire | 


Candy Kid, Dam Moring and Mohawk breeding. | 


a6) = 


Either sex $25. Act quick Edwin Rees, 
Breaux Bridge, La - 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Puppies, young- 
sters and trained dogs. Registered stock 


B. W. Stafford, Ritzville, Wash 1-1 


BEFORE buying a beagle, send 20c for copy | 

of Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 year. Send | 
25c for copy The Beagle Standard Interpreted, | 
and know a good beagle when you see one. | 
Hounds & Hunting, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. _1-tf | 





82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
whee sick. Result of 85 years’ experi- 
© with every known dog 
Mailed FREE. Wilte today. De #5801 
Y GLOVER, - S. 
e 











129 West: 24th Bt ww York 





GORDON SETTER PUPPIES from matings 
of best imported and American specimens 
Charles Inglee, Inglehurst Kennels, mail address 


157 Montague St., trooklyn, N. Y 11-3 
LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 

trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs Enclose stamp for lists. [horo- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa 10-tf 





OZARK MOUNTAIN COON, opossum, squir- | 


rel and skunk hounds, and dogs; also fox and 


cat hounds, rabbit hounds, pups and _ partly] 


trained. A. L. Austin, St. Paul, Ark. 1-1 


“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 
\ lj, 7 sand Airedales 


S 4 **Character plus appearance” 
= =, You can pay more but you can’t 
~  geta better dog. 


ON oes BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, East Ave., 


BLOODHOUNDS, Russian and Irish wolf- 

hounds, bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illus- 
trated catalog, 10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 7-tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS S—Importer, breed- 
er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 


trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Puppies, young- 


sters and trained dogs. Registered stock. 
B. W. Stafford, Ritzville. Wash. 1-1 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 









New Jersey 




















RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEIL AKO0334026 SZ72782 








TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED SHOOTING DOGS 


No. 1—2'%-yr.-old white and liver pointer dog; registered, good looker, wide, fast, snappy, classy 

hunter; stanch, backs and fine retriever; has had lots of experience. Price 50. 

No. 2—2- yr. -old white liver and ticked pointer dog; well bred, extra good looker; wide, fast, all- 

day hunter, wonderful nose and a bird finder; stanch, steady to wing and shot, backs and nice 

te trie ver. 

No. 3—Registered 3-yr.-old white and black Llewellyn setter dog; excellent breeding and a fine 

individual; very affectionate and companionable; ‘ 1 shooting dog every way that does it all and 

does it right; has had worlds of experience. $250 

No. 4—Very handsome 2%-yr.-old English setter dog (Ch. Eugene M. strain) ; a nice hunter with 

a good nose and is a real bird finder that will deliver the goods; affectionate and a dog you will 

be proud to own. $165. 

No. 5—Brace unpedigreed shooting dogs, pointer and setter, about 3 yrs. old. 

ad hundreds of birds killed to their points and know the game from A to Z. 
4 want, these will certainly please. $100 each, $185 the pair. 

No. 6—Handsome, highly bred 3-yr.-old pointer bitch; recently bred to Comanche Hal (Ch. 

Comanche Frank-Indiana May); a good shooting dog and a fine brood matron; tender retriever. 

$150. 

No. 7—Sister to above, not a good looker and doesn’t retrieve, just as good otherwise; bred to 

Southerner (Manitoba Rap-Fishels Missy). 

No. 8—Granddaughter of Ch. Mohawk II; a very handsome, well-trained shooting bitch and a 

fine mother; due in season now. A real bargain at $150. 

No. 9—Granddaughter of Ch. Ct. Whitestone (the greatest Llewellyn that ever lived) ; handsome, 

good size, trained and experienced brood and shooting bitch that will please the most exacting; 

due in season now. Price $175. 

All dog rs are in best of health and condition, being shot over daily by my trainers. Each and 

every one guaranteed just as represented every way. Reference, Security Bank, Amite, La.; Bank 

of Wiggins, Wiggins, Miss. 


ROSS CAPPS, WIGGINS, MISSISSIPPI 


These dogs have 
If it’s a meat dog 














COLLIES 


Our stud dogs are selected from the 
world’s best. Champions at stud. 


Sterling Collies are prominent winners 
everywhere. 


Puppies and grown stock for show, com- 
panions and workers at from $50 up. 


Information regarding Collies and dogs 
of other breeds on request. 


STERLING KENNELS 


Edwin L. Pickhardt 
Box 1000 PEORIA, ILL. 



































Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 
Ranch Raised Puppies. Ex- Ladies’ and_ children’s 
cellent Blood-Lines, Om companion and _ guard. 
approval Prices reason- Great watch, stock, rat and hunting dog. 


AIREDALES 


FOR LESS MONEY 
No Better Anywhere At 
ny Price 




















able. Thoroughbred puppies at farmers’ prices. 
GEO. E. HINEMAN Descriptive circulars free. 
Dighton, ansat O.L. SPRAGUE, MAYWOOD, ILL. 
Arms _ Arms 











MAUSER RIFLES $29 


7 and 8 mm. Genuine 
Waffenfabrik 










The greatest bargain 

ever offered in Sporting Rifles. 

Stock is made of fine walnut, with cheek 

piece; 24-inch round barrel; weight 72 lbs. 5-cartridge 

magazine. Either caliber at same price________---------- 

Same rifle, either caliber, with ‘scope attached_____.....-.. --_--. 
Single or double trigger. 


AMMUNITION - Spitzer bullet; 7 mm., $4; 8 mm., $7 per 100. 


Send remittance in full and we will include a sling strap and cleaning outfit FREE. 
No more will be sold at this price, when this lot is gone. Get your order in early. 


SLOAN’S 88 Chambers St., Dept. 7 NEW YORK 




















ARNOLD WOLFF | 


1603 LARIMER ST. DENVER, ¢ COLo. 
New = a 
German a C7 
Luger, Cal. 30 Auto- 
matic Pistol, $16.00 
New German Mauser, Cal. 32 Auto- 


GUNSMITHING 


in allits branches 


RIFLE BARRELS 


Highest Possible Accuracy Relining; Rifles 
Recut to Larger Calibers; Shotgun Boring, 







matic Pistol____ -$12.00 : ; “ ; 
New > rhachis Rea Cal. 25 Auto- Special Choking; Special Stocking, Checking 
matic Pistol Sea $11.00 and Engraving Work. 


New German Ortgie, Cal. 32 Auto- 

matic Pistol...........--<s. 10.00 
New German Ortgie, Cal. 25 Auto. Pistol, roy 00 
30 Cal. Luger Cartridges, per 100_______-_- 75 


LARGER AND BETTER FACILITIES 


The Hart-Andrews Gun Co. 


32 Cal. Mauser Cartridges, per 100_______- 32. 00 
Luger Extra Magazine___________...------ $1.75 associated with 
Feiag Binoculars, 8x25, Great Value_-___-_- $19.50 


The Cleveland Sport Goods Co. 


N talog. Will shi, i ds C. O. D. with 
Naina wae oF anacnieant as 1743 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


privilege of examination. 
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fourth payment. Ne interest charged on deferred payments. 
at once. Refer for reliability to “Outdoor Life.” 


the year. 


38 South Street 


Fine Rifles On Time Paym 


Realizing that many sportsmen would like to own one of our fine rifles but find it difficult with high living costs to spare 
the whole amount at one time, we offer this new selling plan built on mutual trust, Select the rifle you want from our list below, 
and send $10.00 as first payment. We immediately set aside your rifle, send you the number, together with selling agreement. 
If rifle selected is priced under $40 we ship rifle after second monthly payment. If over $40,0n third payment. If over $50, on 
If rifle doesn’t come up to expectations on delivery, money back 





No. In Limited Stock offered as follows: 

No. 1H Waffenfabrik Mauser, cal. .30-06. Half octagon barrel with matted rib_-_-------- $65.00 
20 No.3 Waffenfabrik Mauser. cal. .30-06. Half stock with round barrel____.---------------- $47.50 
41 No.8 Special Waffenfabrik Mauser, cal.8 mm. Full stock Western model__.__.. ..--------$45.00 
12 No.8 Waffenfabrik Mauser, cal.8mm. Half stock, regular sporting model___----------- $37.50 
11 No.7 Waffenfabrik Mauser, cal.7mm. Half stock, regular sporting model $37.50 
41 Gewehrfabrik Mauser, cal. 8 mm., with Gerard 6X scope, a wonderful rifle 4 $45.00 

32 Gewehrfabrik s. s. bolt action, 22 cal., with 3X scope. (This rifle $5 per month. Shipped 
Gu I OIE = ook ean nck oe ed eee $20.00 
These rifles were all imported before the high tariff and have been described and pictured many times in these columns during 


Their value cannot be duplicated. Send your order today 


BAKER & KIMBALL, INC. 


Established 1913 


ent 


Boston, Mass. 














Patented Extension 


Adds four more shots to your Remington Automatic Shotgun. 





Manufactured by W. A. FREEMAN 











Weight 9 oz. 





FREEMAN’S IMPROVED EXTENSION 


Attached or detached in a minute and does not in- 
jure the gun in any way. Guaranteed to work or money refunded in 15 days from date of sale. 


3612 BALES AVE. 


Price $6.25 | 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 











AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


SPECIAL PRICES 


.30-cal. Luger, extra magazine eu $16.00 
32-cal. Mauser secs MOLTO 
.25-cal. Mauser a ucercss ata caconee een 10.25 
CARTRIDGES, Per 100 
.32-cal. Automatic ; SE OO 2.00 
.80-cal. Luger , ee 
7.63 mm. Mauser, on clips...................... 3.50 
.o0-cal. Luger in lots of 1,000................ 25.00 


Magazines, Holsters and Extension Stocks 
for Lugers; Magazines and Holsters for Mau- 
sers and Ortgies; Repair Parts for Mausers. 


CLAYTON J. HYDE, Importer 

















Box 1622 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FOR SALE—Stevens .22-cal. pistol, 3%-inch 
barrel, $5; hammerless .32 revolver, $3.50; 


.32-cal. hammer revolver, almost new, $5; Stev- 
ens .22 Crack Shot, $2.75; 12-gauge single bar- 
rel, $3.50; Stevens .32-cal. single shot, $3; Bone- 
hill 10-gauge double, 25 shells, canvas case, $10; 
Browning .25-cal. automatic pistol, $9; .30-30 
Savage take-down, never fired, $38; Lefever 10- 
gauge, 32-inch, full choke, 4-blade heavy Da- 
mascus barrels, ivory sight, finely engraved, 
curly circassian walnut stock, E grade, would 
cost $125 if made today, 25 brass shells, 50 
loaded shells, canvas case, cleaning rod, duck 
caller; outfit $50. Send money orders. N. P. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 1-1 


PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 


Decaps. Recaps. Resizes Shell Neck. Seats 
the Bullet. Straight Line Type. Dies 
Interchangeable. Price $15.00 


HUETER BROS. 
1230 Ninth Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


BLUEING solution for firearms; a scientific 

preparation that is put out with a money-back 
guarantee to do the work in twenty minutes; no 
special equipment required; recommended by 
Major Whelen in his recent serial, ‘Amateur 
Gunsmithing”; $2.50 per 4-oz. bottle with direc- 
tions; enough for 6 guns. F. L. Hoffman, Box 
251, Fredericksburg, Va. 3-tf 


WANTED—Colt S.A. .45, 74-inch barrel. R. C. 
Havens, 74 Moeller St., Binghamton, N. Y. 1-1 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF 
SHIFF THE GUNMAN 


North Woodstock, N. H. 


Who WORE a COLT for 30 years, was never drunk 

or arrested, and yields the pe to NONE to disarm him. 
HE doesn't TAKE so YOU don’t GET cheap, oo 
or defective guns. Giving YOU a square deal and fight- 
ing the fanatics for OUR personal liberties. ipt your 
stamp???? Seen inside??? ? 
































FOR SALE—New Colt .45 New Service, 5%- 

inch barrel, equipped with ivory grips and 
extra rubber grips and new Heiser holster and 
belt combined ; outfit absolutely new; cost $54.75, 





sell for $40. Robert Bentley, Jr., 717 Bryson 
Se, Youngstown, Ohio. _ 53 
FIREARMS, ammunition and components ; 


loading tools, sights, marble goods, cast and 
gas-check bullets, powder; guns repaired and 
sighted; Ideal tools wanted. W. A. Clark, Col- 
ton, N. Y. 1- 











NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 


Enough to Finish 
5 Guns $1.00 


No Heating is Necessary 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
IDM Dept. O BRADFORD. PA. 

FOR SALE—Savage .250-3000 rifle, new, $30. 
Winchester .405 1895 rifle, good, cartridges, 
$27.50. Colt .45 1917 revolver, néw, tools, $27.50. 

Ralph Drake, Mankato, Kans. 13 


KRAG RIFLE BARGAIN 


Bolt action, 5 shot, bbl. 29 in., wt. 9 Ibs $9.95 


cal.1.30-40. M. C. Cartridges $1.10 box of 20; S. P., $1.90. 
RUSSELL’S 245 W. 42nd St. | New York City 
PLAIN AND ENGRAVED Brownings 16- 
gauge automatics; description free; bargain 
prices; no trades. Box 103, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 1-2 


FOR SALE-—Springfield, Lyman 48, case, am- 















munition, reloading tools, belt, subchamber, 
$60; fine condition. Write J. H. Bachmann, 
Crawford, _Neb. | 1-1 


IMPROVED BULLETS| 


Non-fouling-copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57, OAKLAND, CAL. 














Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 

Denver, Colo. 

GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1, fancy $2.50, 
3 extras $5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. 
C. T. Harner, Isabella St., Springfield, O. 1-5 














WAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER! 
LUGER CARBINE, 16"barrel 
Mode e. 


1 de lux 







ee 
* Mall us your Luger 


- 6 oer 
er 29mm, Catalog J 
for equipping it with any of the ten Cente 


above INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS with 880 yard sight. 
Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots per minute with our 32-shot 
magazines and holster-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. Bae = fam- 
ous V.Chr. Schilling super 

Luger, Mauser, etc., pistols. 

PAOIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bldg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 





Greatest Bargains Ever Offered 


A few Mannlicher- Schoe- 
nauer Rifles, with ’scopes; take- 

down model; very finely finished. Write 
for prices and specifications. 


30 Cal. Luger Pistols (new) ..$15.75 
25 Cal. Mauser Auto., $11.75; 32 Cal.___ $12.50 
30-06 (Govt.) Mauser Rifles ..--$45.00 


6.5 & 8 mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifle- $45.00 
Ammunition: 7 mm. & 30-06 Steel, $4; Luger 30 


Cal. & 9mm., $4.50; Mauser 25 and 32 Cal., $3 
per 100. 

22 Cal. Mossberg Repeater Hammerless Rifle; take- 
down model; 16 shots; Special $16.75 


22 Cal. Geco Single _— take-down; splendid value. 
Model J, $5; Model S $7.50 


SLOAN’S **“u:""="5* NEW YORK 











LEFEVER 1 10- gauge hammerless, 30-inch Da- 
mascus, good condition, $25; Savage .250- 
good, $23.50; Winchester 45-90, good, $8; Bal- 
lard rifle, $6; Ross .303, fine, $7.50; Colt .38 
automatic military, fine, $23; Colt .388 Special, 
fancy engraved, good, $22; Colt S.A. .38-40, 
74-inch, new, $23; New Service .45, Ti4- inch, 
new, $23; Colt Ss. A. .45, perfect, $20; Colt Bis- 
ley .38-40, double 16-gauge, fair, $8.50; Mauser 
7mm., A-1, $16. Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. 1-1 
FOR SALE—Stevens pre-war single trap-gun 
ejector, like new, $35; Remington single semi- 
hammerless, 12-gauge, 34-inch, extreme choke, 
like new; Colt .22 auto., slightly used. N. P. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 1-1 
Sauer Shotguns, ejector and non- -ejector ; also 
fine three-barreled guns 12x .30-30; moderately 
priced. Send for list. BAKER & ‘KIMBALL, 
Inc., 88 South St., Boston, Mass. Est. 1918. 


BOND | 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 
POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 
MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
615 WEST STH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
GUNS—New and second-hand; Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds; the right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 
Carver, the Gun — Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
SALE—Original .256 Newton, Pope barrel, like 
new, $60, or Fw for Pe ws grade Smith or 














Ithaca 12. Brand new B.S. A. air rifle, .22-cal., 
$20. Colt .382 percussion, 6-in. barrel, $8. TT. 
Conrad, Dilltown, Pa. 1-1 


FOR SALE—Winchester hammerless 12-gauge, 

30-inch, full choke, $38; Stevens 410-gauge, 
hammerless, $12.50; Colt automatic .32, 7 
Amos Fristoe, Lincoln, Mo. 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


4x, new, $18.00. Mountings suitable for all makes 
rifles, easy to attach. 





F. DECKER 1154 Barry Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
REFINISH YOUR G UNS;; full instructions for 

reblueing, rebrowning, removing rust, stock 
finishing, etc., $1 postpaid. E. Warring, 


Parkersburg, Iowa. 12-tf 


FOR SALE—Remodeled ’03 Government Spring- 

field, $65; no trades; a beauty; have quit. 
H. F. Weiss, 130 Record Ave., Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 1-1 
FOR SALE—.22 Winchester W.R. F. 1890 re- 

peating rifle, cartridges, condition good, $15. 
Pearl M. Livezey, Belair, Md. 1-1 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines Gun repairs and remodeling Let us know your wants 
YANKEE SPECIALTY €0. S51 East 6th St., Erie, Pa, 
RE-BLUEING PROCESS—Government’s and 
largest manufacturers. Stay 10 years; $1. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 4-tf 
6 RHE INMETALL GERMAN 16- gauge “auto- 
matics, full or cylinder; description on re- 
quest; bargain prices; no trades. Address Box 
103, Colorado Springs, Colo. 1-2 
SALE—Ithaca 16, full, engraved, gold ote 
first season. First postal order, $32. 
Varnes, Sprague, Wash. Ti 
NEWTON .30, new, never fired, 40 cartridges; 
first money order $48. G. A. Morris, North 
Main, Barre, Vt. 1-1 1 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting — 
(Himmelwright) 


One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 



































Denver, Colo. 
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FIREARMS FOR SALE 


Carl Zeiss &8-power field glasses, not binoculars, 
used by officers in the German army, fine condi- 
tion, a few left, $17.50; wonderful lenses. Pre- 
war slightly used Luger, 8-inch, $25; 6-inch, $20. 
32 Colt automatic, as new, $15. 9 mm. Savage 


Birds and Animals 





Books and Magazines 





CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, 
wild turkeys, ducks and geese, northern bob- 
white and blue valley quail, ruffed, sharp-tailed, 








automatic, as new, $17.50. .32 Remington auto- 
matic, as new, $15. .45 Colt D.A., 6-inch bar- | 
rel, fine condition, $17.50. 32-cal. Model 92 | 
Marlin carbine, as new, $15. Remington .30 high 
power slide action rifle, as new, $29. Parker 12 
gauge double hammerless, .32 Vulcan AI auto | 
ejector, $60. Parker 12-32 Damascus G., very | 
fine, $50. Lefever 12-30 original, very fine, D | 
grade, $50. All firearms cash only. Cameras, 
lenses, binoculars, telescopes, good firearms taken 


in trade. 


National Camera Exchange 


Seventh and Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE — Parker 12-gauge shotgun, $180 

grade before the war; Parker 16-gauge shot- 
gun, $180 grade before the war; Winchester spe- 
cial finish .33 rifle; Waffenfabrik Mauser govern- 
ment .30 rifle. These guns are all in perfect con- 
dition, are the result of 14 years’ selection. Are 
guaranteed to shoot perfectly, and will be sent 
C. O. D. with privilege of inspection and trial to 
respon isible parties. Address C.C. B., Outdoor 
Life. 1-1 
FOR SALE—M-S Remington auto-loading rifle, 

.30-caliber, Lyman 1-A_ rear, Sheard front. 
Star gauged Springfield Sporter. Write for par 
ticulars 30x K, Gordon, Neb. 


Antique Firearms 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 
and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


873 Madison 


Birds and Animals 


INFORMATION FOR FOX FANS 


Those contem- 
plating the pur- 
chase of Silver 
Foxes as an in- 
vestment are 
cordially invit- 
ed to write to 
our Bureau of 
Information for 
free advice as to how you may garner 
profits and not problems in the Silver 
Fox Business. Address 
RIVERSIDE FOX FARMS 


Bureau of Information Eagle River, Wisconsin 

















FOR SALE—Great American eagle, full-grown 

young eagle, 18 months in captivity; valuable 
for display in special advertising campaign; price 
$75, including cage. P. O. Box 576, Denver, 


cx le . 
sO M e day some of those who read 
this ad are going to wonder 
why they did not get started with a fox ranch before. 
Let us tell you about the Mascot Strain and the 
ascot plan. Surely one of our plans will meet 
your requirements. 


MAESER SILVER BLACK FOX & FUR CO. 


8756 North Colfax Minneapolis, Minn. 














FOXES, 
Schumacher 


SILVER 
ments. 


Ohio. 
FERRETS 


BLACK 
A. 


$300; 
Co;, 


time pay- 
Lockland, 
7-tf 


FOR KILLING rats and 
rabbits. White or brown, A-1 stock. ne rite 
your wants. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, 1-1 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


Bic S PROFITS, a WE ir 1, -50 s010$ $e EACH: 


hunting 


unk, Fox. Muskrat, Ete. 
i FREE? 


Yontract © 
COMMON SENS RABBI 


Ameri leadi: Salk siete ee guarten for 0 nonin: Addcoss 
ie! im, orm 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., 100:0.£. BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


By u always mention Outdoor Life? 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest 
and best fighting of all pit 4a 
games, land the most beautiful 4 
ef allfowls. Send for cata- 4% 
logue. Young trios hatched 
past spring $10 until Oct- 
ober Firs 

GEORGE Ww. MEANS 

















Box 355, Concord, N. 





pinnated and blue grouse and deer; eggs for 
spring delivery. Silver- Fox Bulletin 
mailed free upon request. . Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Mich. 1-1 
Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swan 

Ornamental 

i] Geese and Ducks 

Foxes 

Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private preserves 
and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


BARGAIN—Ringneck pheasant cock and 8 hens, 
$30; Lady Amherst cock, full plumage, $10; pure 
Hartz Mountain canaries, full song, $8 up; fe- 
males, $2.50; Boston Terrier puppies, registered; 
red and yellow Carneaux pigeons, fancy stock. 
COBBY’S FLOWER SHOP, Bowling Green, Ky. 

















Registered Silver Foxes 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows. Fifty 
ribbons and ten silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
**Borestone Loami"’ International Champion 
“*Borestone Reid’’ Grand Champion, Montreal 








“*Borestone Robert 4th’’ Grand C pion, 9 
BORESTONE MT. FOX RANCH 
701 Drexel Bidg., Phila., Pa. 











PEA FOWL, pheasants, pigeons, wild geese, 
ducks; free circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
Iowa. 10-7 











© @M 4 BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT ans GAD 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE 006 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREED 
IN@ PURPOSES. 41.50 COTTON TAILS. BY THe 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, hs asen 

CAN WE SUPPLY You? 








FOR SALE—Netted wild ducks and trained 
__wolf hounds. William Petrie, Sylvia, Kans. 1-1 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known 
ped everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, White 
Kings a Specialty. Write for prices 


Allston Squab Co., 36 .N. Beacon St, Allston, Mass. 


BREED oe FOXES 


for large profits. 
sy payments. 
Folder free 


SILVERPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 









Breeders ship- 








732 Metropolitan 
Bldg. 
Orange, N. J. 








FOR SALE—Ferrets, skunks, raccoons, musk- 

rats, opossums, red fox, colored muscovy 
ducks, wild mallards. B. Tippman, Dept. D, 
Caledonia, Minn. 1-1 





\Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest 
market for 20 years. ake money breeding them. 
Raised in one month, We ship everywhere our fa- 
mous breeding stock and supplies, Established 23 
years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
How to Make Money Breeding Squa 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
429H St., Meirose Highlands, Mass. 


~ Books ‘and Magazines» 


TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 
A practical, fascinating and authentic guide; 
price $1. Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 










SIX YEARS WITH THE 
TEXAS RANGERS ! 


Will appeal to 

western people. y Bey 

Gillett has produced 

one of the most ab- 

sorbing nemalines yet 

— , TA: a 
isd 


ion “er the 2 a 
fight that wiped out 
the Sam Bass gang is 
a masterpiece — as 
thrilling a tale as has 
ever been told. 332 
pages liberally illus- 

trated. Price, $2.50 
deivers—your a money ney back’ fn not eee Descriptive folder 


J.B. GILLETT 

















Marfa 


“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 

50-cent book for 25 cents. The author, War- 
ren H. Miller, has written many books, and this 
is one of the best for the money. Outdoor Ege 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 
SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS 
—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 


332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular 
free. OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Texas 














AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE FREE! 
Car Owners, Garagemen, Mechanies, send for FREE copy of 
America’s most popular motor magazine. Contains many help- 
ful illustrated articles on repairing, overhauling, ignition, 
carburetors, batteries, etc. 

AUTOMOBILE DIGEST, 519 Butler Bldg., OINCINNATI, 0, 














A BOOKLET on mink; complete information 
on raising young mink; only 75c, ‘eer 
Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. __ 6-tf 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. 





ra. D., 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 











TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 
A practical, fascinating and authentic guide; 
price $1. Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. % 


Fishing Tackle 


iGNS AINT RIGHT-GET 2 Sc ! 


Y NERLENDAR = THAT 
ai Att TELL JE Old . 
Fisherman’s 
Nc ‘Calendar 4 


O. F. CALENDAR 
Box 1550, High. Sta. 
Springfield, Mass. 

























Scientific Rodmaking and Repairing 
BY AN EXPERT WORKMAN 

Now is the time to have your favorite rod put 

in shape for next season’s sport, or a new one 


made according to your own ideas. Send speci- 
fications for estimate or state your needs and I 


will design. 
LEO R. BROWN 
425 So. Eleventh East St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


_ F ly” Tying 
Rod and 


4. Lure 
ye log Making Materials 


J.T. WILLMARTH, ROOSEVELT, N. Y. 


Do you | always mention Outdoor Life? 


Dr. Hoag’s Famous Trout Flies 


Special Offer: For a limited time I will send 
you one dozen of my finest trout flies, 12 as- 
sorted patterns on No. 10 or 12 T.D.E. Sproat 
hooks, and an imported dry-fly box, all for $3. 
Regular price of flies alone is $3. Box holds 
35 flies. Special flies dressed to order at reason- 
able prices) ORDER AT ONCE! 
Fly-Rod Lures and Tackle 
DR. M. E. HOAG WAPELLO, IOWA 


























A Magazine of the West 





~ Homesteads and Lands 








BUY THESE BARGAINS 
BY MAIL 


$ 73 for 12 acres, choice lake frontage. 
75 for 25 acres, trout stream, accessible. 
97 for 50 acres, beautifully wooded, shooting. 

105 for 50 acres, hunting camp site. 

49 for small acreage, Georgian Bay. 

125 for good acreage, big game district. 

215 for large acreage, hunting camp site. 

285 for mining claim, may be worth a million. 
Also beautifully situated hunting camps and fishing lodges, 
where there is real hunting and fishing. Summer cottage 
sites, islands of all sizes, heavily wooded acreages all situated 
in Muskoka, Georgian Bay District, with its ten thousand 
islands, Algonquin Park with its 300 lakes, Highlands of On- 
tario, Lake of Bays, and the famous Muskoka Lakes region 
All offered at 10 cents on the dollar of their value, and on 
easy monthly payments of $5.00 and upwards. Send for il- 
lustrated list of the above and one hundred other properties 
seized and sold for taxes. If you are interested in the forth- 
coming boom in Canadian Gold and Silver mines, and would 
like a mine all your own for two or three hundred dollars, 
send for list 240A. Every property is fully described and 
offered at a stated price. Send no money. Send for list 
today, so you will have first chance. If you wish you may 
make the payments to your local trust company 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
72 Queen Street, West, District 3 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 














$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY-—5 acres fruit, poul- 
try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1978 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that's history. If you —_ wet to know where you can 
place a tae & or many where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tel roy vote ‘When and How, etc. 
It is all in our new DO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES on tells of t! 
most wonderfully reais business under the fl lag, and every 
statement is ee 5 a and endorsed by the solid business men, 
bankers, etc., of M vocado groves near Miami have 

bringing their nll more than the original investment 
ere year for years. Thatis, over ONE HUNDRED PER 
CEN This statement is true. BOOK is FREE; 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. Let us show 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 
1120-0. L. Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 


‘Old Coins © 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; half- 
dollar size, 58c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 
Norman Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. _5-tf 








Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


ALASKA 


THE BIG CAMs SArAvise OF THE 








A fleet of mi... _ yachts is now 
available for charter to discriminating sportsmen 
who want the best. No money was spared in 
the construction of these ships in which the re- 
quirements of big game hunters were considered 
and embodied. These expedition vessels are the 
first on the Pacific to be equipped with non-roll 
Gyro stabilizers, which practically eliminate all 
roll, and many other features of value to the 
sportsmen were embodied—trophy hold, dark 
room, etc. We do not make up parties, but 
charter direct to individuals or parties already 
organized. 


Now is the time to arrange for your 
1924 Alaska or Arctic big 


game expedition 

We give every assistance in arranging your 
itinerary, and for guides, packers and provisions; 
competent and courteous officers and crew are at 
your command. 

During term of charter the ship is yours to 
go where you like, when you like—for a spring 
hunt for the great Kadiak brown bear, the 
largest carnivorous animals on earth, or for the 
Alaska grizzlies and brown bears. In the fall 
you can hunt moose, white sheep, caribou, goats, 
wolves, etc. The Arctic offers you polar bear, 
walrus and the wonderful sport of whaling. 

We recommend that our boats be contracted 
for a year in advance. One vessel available for 
charter August 20th. 

We outfit in Seattle, and go to remote places 
not touched by steamers. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS ASS’N 
K. H. SCHEEL, 


PIER 1 e SEATTLE, WASH. 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 








Shooting Big Game - 
in in East-Africa 





F. W. Siedentopf is now ready to book American hunt- 
ers. 17 years of actual experience enables him to guaran- 
tee elephants, rhinos, lions, hippos, leopards, buffaloes, and 
all kinds of antelopes, etc., in a well conducted safari last- 
ing at least 3 months. Can procure any special game if 
desired. 

Terms: $1,500 for the first month, $1,200 after the first 
month. An increase of 20% if desiring to travel alone. 
Everything furnished except guns, ammunition, license and 
personal belongings. ill letters will be answered to the 
best of my ability. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlets 
A. R. SIEDENTOPF, Agent 
CANON CITY, COLO. 





SPORTSMEN, 
ATTENTION! 


Before selecting 
your taxidermist, 
be sure and write 
for price list to 
the “best in the 
west.”’ 






We do mounting and tan- 
ning of all kinds—satis- 
faction guaranteed. No 
job too large or too small. 
Sixteen years actual experience, 
including nine years as foreman 
for Jonas Bros. 


JOSEPH KATONA 
Taxidermist and Furrier 
608 Santa Fe Drive 
DENVER, COLO. 











TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION !—Wanted, a 


man who understands taxidermy  thoroly; 
steady to right party; highest salary. Box 9&9, 
Outdoor Life. 1-3 











We guarantee to 
Please you with 
our Rug-work and 
Skin-dressing. 
Write today for prices 
On general Taxidermy 
and Fur-dressing. Prices 
reduced 
K. SCHWARZ 
“The Nebraska 
Taxidermist” 
419 Se. 18th St., Omaha 





_ We manufacture artificial Skulls 
TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide; 
price $1. Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 

















COON HUNTERS—TRAPPERS—The fellows 

with Lite Site get ’em quick and easy. In- 
crease your earnings. Postal brings circular. 
Luxite Company, Box 266-T, Warren, Pa. 1-2 


Ben Tinker 
Big Game Hunter and Guide for all 
Mexican Big Game, Grizzly, 
Brown and Black Bear, Lion, 
Boar, Wild Turkey, Black and 
White-Tail Deer. 


530 North First Ave. 











Moose, Caribou, 
Goat and Grizz- 
ly hunting in 
British Colum- 
bia; also spring 
bear hunting, 
For informa- 
tion write, 








THOMPSON BROS 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 





BARKERVILLE, 


Taxidermy 








D. C. BRYANT, the old reliable taxidermist, 


2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 8-12 











M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted;skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





989 Gates Ave. 











RED ROCK RANCH 


A Western Ranch Run by 

Western Men 

JACKSON’S HOLE, WY0.—P. 0. Kelly, Wyo. 
W. P. REDMOND JAS. S. SIMPSON 


Address till May Ist -W. P. REDMOND, 
3686 Albatross Street San Diego, California 





Summer boarders. Permanent camps. 
mer pack trips into the Big-Game Country and 
Yellowstone Park. Excellent trout fishing. Fall 
hunting parties. Moose, Elk, Mountain Sheep, 
Deer and Bear—Sept. 15th to Nov. 15th. Spring 
Bear hunting, May 10th to June 20th. 


A guarantee of the best of outfit and service goes 
with all arrangements. 


Sum- 


References furnished. 





|] trated, 


SPORTSMEN — ATTENTION 


Give us a trial on your next game head, 
birds, animals, fish or open-mouth rugs. 
We work with the latest, improved museum 
methods. Send for free lists. 


MICHIGAN TAXIDERMY STUDIO 
131 East AlganSt. | ——_—LANSING, MICH. 


TR: APPING, tanning and taxidermy, a practical, 
fascinating and authentic guide; price $1. 
11-tf 


Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 
FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


GLAS Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
EY E log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 








Wild “Duck "Attractions 


MORE DUCKS NEXT FALL! Don’t be dis- 
appointed again. Plant wild rice, wild celery, 
etc. Plan now for spring planting to attract 
them. Advice, helpful literature. Write Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. B 268, Oshkosh, 
is. 1-1 





~ Miscellaneous 


WAR RELICS—Collection for sale. 
Dietz, R-4, Box 75, 


Charlie 
Sequin, Texas. _—_—i1-1 


Trout Lore 


By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus- 
covering every phase of trout 
fishing from “Fisherman’s Togs” to “How 
'} to Cook the Trout in a Pan”—describes 
this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge patiently 
gathered over a number of years, O. W. 
Smith has at last placed in book form 
everything that he has come to know con- 
cerning Trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and reels 
are known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$2.75 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be filled 
from this office at $2.75, postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous 











AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 


TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 


than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 


Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 





British East Africa, or will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 
CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 











| 








WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake or river; write for particulars. 
E 


Aschert Bros., 309 36th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 5-tf 
OPERA GLASSES—Powerful, 14 ligne, $4; 

very powerful, 24 ligne field glasses, $8. Prof. 
A. B. Ward, Maloy, Iowa. 1- 
TOBACCO—Fragrant, mellow, natural leaf, 

45c pound; 10 lbs., $3.20; money back if not 
ee. © agi River Plantation, Box C, 
Hazel, 8-6 





8Ix ee WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS 
—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
882 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular 
free. OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. Be 
perba | Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 0-tf 


BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent amine 

travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Write, American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, New York City. 9-6 


$2.00 BOOK 


($1.00 


a This 245-page Book 


SCIENCE OF 
TRAPPING 


Describes the Fur- 
Bearing Animals, 
Nature, Habits and 
Distribution, with 
Practical Methods 
of Their Capture. 


40 illustrations and 24 chap- 











Upwards of 


ters as follows: Trapper’s Art, Skunk, 
Mink, Weasel, Marten, Fisher, Otter, Beaver, 
Muskrat, Fox, Wolf, Bear, Raccoon, Badger, 
Opossum, Lynx, Wild Cat, Cougar, Wolver- 
ine, Pocket Gopher, Rabbit, Tracks and 
Signs, Handling Furs, Steel Traps. 

The chapter on Tracks and Signs contains 
16 pages and goes into detail, telling where 
the tracks and signs of the various animals 
are most apt to be found. This, with accur- 
ate drawing of the footprints, makes this 
chapter alone worth dollars. 

Some others which I publish: 

Bee Hunting, SO pp. $ .35 
Mink Trapping, 1SS pp. 1.00 
Fox Trapping, 185 pp. 1.00 
Steel Traps, 333. pp. 1.00 
Canadian Wilds, 277 pp. 1.00 
Dead Falls and Snares, 232 pp. 1.00 
Land Cruising and Prospecting, 176 pp. 1.00 
Fur Farming, 27S pp. 1.00 
Science of Trapping, 245 pp. 1.00 
Hunting Dogs, 252 pp. 1.00 
Ferret Facts and Fancies, 214 pp. 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pp. 1.00 
Camp and Trail Methods, 274 pp. 1.00 
Science of Fishing, 258 pp. 1.00 
A Trip on the Great Lakes, 212 pp. 1.00 
3001 Questions and Answers, 395 pp. 1.25 
Fifty Years a Hunter and _ Trapper, 

318 pp. 1.25 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, 

367 pp. 1.25 
The Cabin Boat Primer, 267 pp. 1.25 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure’ and 

Profit, 246 pp. 1.50 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins, 

285 pp. 1.50 
Fur Buyers’ Guide, 370 pp. 2.00 

32-Page Booklet Fully Describing Books 

Mailed Free 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO, 








Outdoor Sportsmen! 


Kodak your important moments— Hunting, 
| Fishing, Touring. My Kodak Finishing and 
Enlarging can’t be beat. Send 25c and roll 
or six negatives and be convinced. 


COLORADO PHOTO CO. 
2409 Colorado Ave. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


TOBACCO—Select three-year-old leaf, nature 

cured, 3 Ibs. chewing, $1; 4 lbs. smoking, $1; 
7 lbs. No. 2 smoking, $1. Pay for tobacco and 
postage when received. Farmers Grange, Hawes- 
ville, Ky. 12-2 


SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; 
illustrated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, _Ozona, Fla. _6-tf 


INVESTIGATE 


I you knew of men and women in all walks of life who 
were making from $1000 to $5000 a year without interfering 
with present occupation. 
I you knew that this business had the approval of the U. S. 
Government and that you could enter it with an investment 
as small as $5 a month 
IF: you saw that in addition to yielding large profits you create 
& permanent income, you would investigate, would you not? 
We court the strictest investigation. 


Address Faircroft, Box 77-OL, 





| 
| 
| 
} 











Canaan, N. H. 





_________ Miscellaneous 


TRAPPERS, TOURISTS—Make beautiful or- 

namental natural bark souvenir Indian canoes; 
very attractive; arm length; den, parlor or dis- 
play window decoration; sight sells for $2 or 
more; material no expense; easily made with 
pocket knife; pattern and full illustrated instruc- 
tions, 50 cents. Frank Bender, 1335 Hanna St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 1-1 


EASY, SIMPLE METHODS of taking wolves, 

coyotes, foxes in snow without traps, and ali 
burrowing animals from holes or dens quickly 
without digging or smoking; and how to water- 
proof clothing and tents; $1; guaranteed no fake. 
Roy J. Page, Republican City, Neb. 1-1 


RARE BARGAINS in powerful binoculars; 
salesmen samples, guaranteed like new. 
Lemaire changeable, 8-10-12X, $60; Megaphos, 











20X, $45; 12X, $29; 10X, $23; 8X, $16. 
Monocular, 16x40, $17, and 8x27, $9. Re- 
finished Biascopes, $4.45. Pockescopes, $1.60. 
DuMaurier Company, Elmira, . 2 1-1 





SMOKE ON US—Write for free sample of Ken- 





tucky’s’ Best. Hawesville Tobacco Co., 
Hawesville, Ky. 1-2 
FRENCH SOUVENIRS—High-class novelties, 
curios, war relics, medals; catalog free. 


L. Nicolas, 3 Rue Primatice, Paris 13, France. 
GENUINE Indian baskets, blankets, wampum; 
catalog. Franklin Gilham, Kelseyville, Cal. 1-5 




















FUR FACTS a. Ahem 


who is especially well adapted to write this book, being thoroughly 
familiar with the fur industry. 

In this book the author has covered the fur subject as completely as 
possible, and points out to the man and boy in thecountry, the value 
of considering fur bearing animals in his district his friends, and 
treating them in much the same manner as he would his other live 
stock. Liberally illustrated 


$1.25 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 





By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor 
has ever been written than this convulsing tale 
of two amateur sportsmen who go “back to 
nature’ on a hunting and fishing trip. It is 
a rare bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor 
enlivened by illustrations made by Newkirk 
himself in a style of drawing that is as orig- 
inal and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 





BACK TO NATURE 


1824 Curtis Street, 


— W. Lawson says it is “body-shaking, 
lung-tearing, side-splitting . I hys- 
tericked, rolled over the library rug, and in 


rolled 
You 


my awful, gleeful contortions nearly 
into the open grate.” 


“TI think your bool splendid. 


have a spontaneous style that is admirable,” 
says Walt Mason. 

“T sat last night and read your book and 
laughed and laffed and _ larfed and guffawed 


and got up and yelled from pure joy. It is 
my idea of an unflawed gem.’—George Fitch. 


PRICE $1.00, Postpaid 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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